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to pay them... p.56 





HERE IT IS... 


The Annual Reference Book 
Radio-Electronics Engineers 

Refer to Regularly. . . Most 
Frequently... And Consider Most 
Helpful in Their Work! 


Fosdick Survey Proves IRE Directory Rated *1 by Radio Electronics Engineers! 


In a recent Fosdick survey, devoted ANNUAL REFERENCE BOOKS REFERRED TC AND MOST HELPFUL 
to questions regarding the value of Reference Referred to Referred to Most 
important annual product directo- Book Regularly Most Frequently Helpful 
tndlbcclanndiesulisasang tonsa LR.E. DIRECTORY 271 34% 345 44% 287 37% 
in response to the question, “Which 

SECOND ELECTRONIC 139 18% 270 34% 262 33% 
which most frequently, and which DIRECTORY 
is most helpful to you in your BOTH OF THE 225 29% 40 5% 51 6% 
work,” the IRE DIRECTORY, in ABOVE 
each instance, was given predomi- NO_ ANSWER 151 
nant preference. BASE 786 


book do you refer to regularly, 





These are important reasons 56,500 in the hands of qualified engineers 
why the IRE DIRECTORY 


has grown to a gigantic 
1,150 pages . . . why its 2,000 on the counters and order desks of every important distributor, 
circulation is 62,500! jobber and manufacturer’s representative 


4,000 in the offices of every major electronic plant 


1,150 PAGES... 


containing all of the above engineers, plants and distributors, plus a listing 
of 900 product classifications in 4 convenient sections and an index to all 
DIRECTORY advertisers. 


ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS ! 


Displayed in the DIRECTORY, the most basic, hardest-working, reference advertising show- 
place on the market, your ad always gets well placed—faces pertinent listings; your listings 
are in bold-face type with a cross-reference to the page number of your ad. 


Th IRE DIRECTORY is truly the “Who’s Who” of sales and purchasing in the radio-elec- 
tronics market. Make sure you are listed among the leaders . . . get advertising that works 
all year long . . . produces direct results as proved by enquiry cards . . . and that costs less 
than you would expect in the 


IRE DIRECTORY, THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


72 West 45th Street e New York 36, New York © MUrray Hill 2-6606 





Industrial buyers, purchasing agents, 
design and development engineers, 
executives, production and plant 
operating men, etc. find sources of 
supply for materials, parts, compo- 
nents, machines etc. within the 4 vol- 
ume, 10,599 page Thomas Register. 

Because Thomas Register blankets 
industry (constantly used by buyers 
representing over 80% of the total 
industrial purchasing power in the 


United States) you get 


Responsive 


thru direct inquiry response to 
TR product descriptive advertising 


Thomas Register field representatives 
and editorial list specialists are now 
in the process of checking and revising 
the product listings for over 100,000 
individual manufacturers. 

If you have added new products to 
your line, changed specifications, etc. 
contact your local representative or 
write today to the New York office— 


Ain Veen. ™ on & oe ter Bt oe 
2 of 
co Sem Wi Ww & im Fi 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
OXford 5-0500 


Also PUBLISHERS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS...The “What's New” Monthly 
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yo 
You Will Never See 


these Research Reports 


THEY ARE FOR OUR EDITORIAL GUIDANCE ONLY 


@ Eastman is an editorial advisory service for publishers. Its sole pur- 
pose is to develop and maintain the highest possible degree of editorial 
excellence. @ It provides our editors with an intimate view of readers’ 
needs. Through Eastman readership research our readers become our 
editorial consultants. This is the best assurance possible that MODERN Con- 
CRETE fulfills their requirements. @ Eastman research makes it possible 
for MODERN CONCRETE to have the best informed editors serving the con- 
crete industry. @ Our use of Eastman is proof of our aim for continued 
editorial supremacy . . . with consequent benefits for both Reader and 
Advertiser. 


Miovern a 


A Pit & Quorry Publication 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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shop talk 


Gg@y During the past several years, 
we've heard (and we’re sure you 
have, too) a good deal about the 
plight of industrial distributors. 
Falling profit margins and loss of 
valuable lines when the manufac- 
turer decides to sell direct—these 
have been frequent distributor com- 
plaints. 

On the other hand, manufacturers 
have complained of distributor leth- 
argy and non-promotion-minded- 
ness. Some even have gone so far as 
to predict that the industrial distrib- 
utor is a dying institution and that 
eventually they'll disappear alto- 
gether. If there ever was a seed of 
truth in that prediction, we’ve seen 
ample evidence of late to refute it. 

Dozens of companies have estab- 
lished distributors advisory coun- 
cils aimed at giving the distributor a 
bigger voice in the companies’ mar- 
keting planning. Dozens more have 
taken other positive actions to as- 
sure distributors of their valued 
role in the companies’ marketing 
setup. 

The article beginning on page 39 
is the story of one of these com- 
panies. It tells how Flexonics Corp. 
came to the realization that it could 
boost its volume and profit through 
increased use of industrial distribu- 
tors—and what the company did 
once it reached this conclusion. 

The article thoroughly tells the 
Flexonics story, but one point is 
worthy of special emphasis here— 
that is the fact that a major factor 
in Flexonics’ lining up new distrib- 
utors is a detailed, written distribu- 
tors agreement. The agreement 
spells out exactly what the com- 
pany’s responsibilities are to the 
distributor, and what the distribu- 
tor’s responsibilities are to the com- 
pany. The agreement is the first of 
its kind in Flexonics’ field. Many 
other companies in other fields have 
learned the value of such written 
agreements in stopping friction with 


the distributor organization before 
it starts. If you sell through dis- 
tributors, this point is worth special 
consideration. 


fgy Normally IM is pretty much of 
a nuts-and-bolts book for the in- 
dustrial marketing man. We prob- 
ably could start off 90% of our 
article headlines with “How to. .” 
But every once in awhile we like to 
run a “self-improvement” article— 
ene that applies especially well to 
marketing men but could apply to 
others, too. 

Well, this month we’re giving you 
a bonus in self-improvement. We 
have two articles in that general 
category. One of them will help you 
find out how creative you are (it 
begins on page 43). The other, be- 
ginning on page 50, gives some 
pointers on getting your ideas across 
to the right people. We think you'll 
find them both interesting. 


gy The second feature in our new 
Sales Executives Forum series cov- 
ers two of the most vexing problems 
of industrial sales managers—how 
to get good salesmen and how to pay 
them. Thirteen industrial sales ex- 
ecutives gives their views on these 
important problems in the feature, 
which begins on page 56. 


Seéy Speaking of problems, we 
never thought we’d see the day 
when we didn’t have enough. But 
right now we're looking for more 
real, honest-to-goodness problems 
for our regular “Problems in In- 
dustrial Marketing” feature. 

If you have a problem, major or 
minor, which you think your coun- 
terparts in other companies may 
have solved, why not write us about 
it? We'll be happy to consider it as 
a subject for “Problems.” 


ie Edities 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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Flexonics pulls a marketing switch to boost sales, profits .. . 


When Flexonics Corp.'s marketing men decided they were emphasizing 

the wrong market, they moved swiftly to tap a high-potential neglected 

ld. Here's the story of the progr resulted—a story involving a 
jistribution setup and the promotion to back it up. 


Leo Anderson 


Are you as creative as you think you are? .............. 


Here’s a simple test which will help you learn how creative you are. 
The author also includes a list of the ten traits of a creative person. 
Read this and find out if you're in the right business. 


Gerard G. Neuman, Ph.D. 


Problems and solutions in export marketing ............ 


An increasing number of U.S. companies are looking overseas for new 


markets and profits. Some than an entangling 
array of problems. Here’: rundown on the obstacles which must be 
faced—and a detailed explanation of the various methods of getting 


around the problems and to the profit Walter E. Schirmer 


How to ‘get through’ to your customers and your boss ...... 


Effective communication with others seldom is easy. But here is an 
easy-to-understand-and-apply checklist of eight primary techniques 
which will help you sell your ideas and/or your 


your products. 
Jesse S. Nirenberg, Ph.D. 


How photo case histories impreved AAF’s advertising ...... 


American Air Filter Co. abandoned ads which told about the versatility 
of its portable construction-site h f case history ads 
which showed the product's versatility through on-the-job photos 


Here’s how the new campaign was developed. Jack W. O'Neil 


How to pick and how to pay good industrial salesmen ..... 


Thirteen industrial sales executives answer two tough questions in this 
second feature in IM’s popular new “Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum” series. The questions: ‘Where's the best place to find good 
salesmen?”’ and ‘‘What's the best system for paying them?” Our Forum 
members answer the questions in detail, and their answers provide 
practical help in solving two of industrial sales management's most 


vexing problems. 


A basic guide to writing industrial advertising copy ....... 


Writing informative, easy-to-understand industrial advertising copy is a 
tough job. Not too many have mastered the task. The author of this 
article, board chairman of an industrial advertising agency, is one 
who has. And in this 29th IM “Encyclopedia of Marketing” feature 
he spells out how to do it. Here’s must reading for every industrial 


adman. Arnold Andrews 


How New Jersey Zinc sells old and new markets by mail... . 


One dozen folders, backed up by business paper advertising, do the 


trick. Ted Sanchagrin 


Traveling fair promotes too-big products .............. 


O.E.M. Corp. solves the problem of giving prospects a chance to see 
equipment that is too large to be carried by salesmen. The solution is a 
traveling fair for O.E.M. dealers. 
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Honeywell tells how to do a top industrial ad job ........ 89 


Minneapolis-Honeywell’s top adman has just won a newly-created 
industrial advertising award. In this article, he reveals his philosophy 


> 
n business paper advertising and on business papers. UH. D. Bissell 


How Fyr-Fyter smokes out promotion at the ‘500’ ....... 94 


20-odd years Fyr-Fyter Co. had been providing $30,000 worth of 
fire-fighting equipment at the annual Indianapolis 500-mile aut 

ind getting nothing much in return. Here’s what happened when 
company decided to get some promotional mileage out of the race. 


Roy C. Elder 


12 companies win ad awards for ‘selling’ their distributors . . 


The National and Southern Industrial Distributors’ associations have 
honored 12 manufacturers for their ads promoting distributors. 


1 look at some of the winning campaigns. 


Why optimistic forecasts don’t guarantee prosperity ..... . 


Since the dawn of this new decade, rosy predictions have been coming 
thick and fast that it's hard to keep up with them. Now here's a 
warning from one of the forecasters on how to take—and not to take 


Murray L. Weidenbaum 


111 these optimistic predictions. 


What top executives say about emotional appeals inads ... . 


A recurring hassle in industrial advertising is concerned with emotional 
versus rational appeals in ads. In this ‘Top Management Forum 
feature, a group of industrial executives give their views. And it looks 


as though emotional appeals win hands down. 


How Uncle Sam will help you sell better overseas ........ 


The federal government is taking action to give industry more direct 
practical help in reaching export markets. Here’s a rundown on what's 
Stanley E. Cohen 


being done. 


Pocket-size ads prove that ‘thinking small’ takes big skills . . 


Copy Chasers compare small-size consumer and industrial ads and con- 
py 
clude that most industrial advertisers who use digest-size publications 


have a lot to learn about designing ads for limited space 
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...the only publication 
providing specialized 
coverage of this special 
500 million dollar 
market! 


Grinding and Finishing is a specialized 
publication that is published to meet a 
definite need and demand in the multi- 
million dollar abrasive industry. Edi- 
torial features are devoted 100% to 
the news, developments and problems 
of this market . . . a 100% devotion 
that assures 100% interest among the 
major users and buyers of abrasives 
and abrasive equipment. Circulation is 
“*hand-picked” to provide an audience 
with ‘‘proven’’ buying influence. 
Readers of Grinding and Finishing pur- 
chase the bulk of the yearly sales of 
abrasives and abrasive equipment. Dis- 
tributed monthly to over 30,000 indi- 
viduals in over 22,000 plants, Grinding 
and Finishing’s circulation is personal- 
ized by name and title, and is BPA 
audited and verified 98.12%. Circula- 
tion includes production men, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, grinding special- 
ists, master machinists and maintenance 
men. Write today for complete data 
file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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These people are 
“Ready-to-Buy” 
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Now! Sell them with a new kind 
of national advertising — 
National Yellow Pages Service! 


At the moment they’re deciding to buy your 


product or service, the “Ready-to-Buys” are 
your most valuable prospects. Survey after 
survey proves that nine out of ten people turn 
to the Yellow Pages...and they use them when 





they are “Ready-to-Buy.” What better way 
to reach your best prospects with your selling 
message! Now you can do just that — with 
National Yellow Pages Service, the national 
service you can tailor to your local markets. 





Vital! National Yellow Pages Service will 
complement all your advertising, make your 
advertising complete! Your national advertis- 
ing message delivered locally in the Yellow 
Pages is your last chance, your best chance to 
sell prospects on your product (or keep them 
from switching to another) before they buy! 


Flexible! Fits any geographic marketing 
pattern, method of distribution, advertising 
budget! Over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
... over 60 million combined circulation to pin- 
point your precise market whether national, 


regional or a selected area. A wide range of ad 
sizes in any combination to meet your competi- 
tive needs in individual markets. 


Convenient! One contact, one contract, 
one monthly bill — regardless of how many 
directories you advertise in! And like other 
national media, National Yellow Pages Service 
is subject to advertising agency commission. 


Call your National Yellow Pages Service repre- 
sentative at your Bell telephone business office 
for full details on how NYPS can work for you. 





IN MINING... 


MATERIALS — 


PROBLEMS CREATE A 


v 


Throughout the 1960's mining’s profitable expansion 
will depend largely on more efficient operation 


Metal and nonmetallic mining today is a big, 
integrated materials-handling industry. This year, 
over one billion tons of ore and waste will be han- 
dled in the finding, digging, hauling, processing 
and reprocessing steps that go on in the U. S. 
alone. 


Right now, and throughout the coming decade, 
mining management will be searching for newer, 
better, more efficient materials-handling machin- 
ery and equipment. At all stages of production, 
there is a major marketing opportunity for the 
manufacturers of literally hundreds of types of 
mining equipment and supplies. 


How BIG Is This Market? 


Mining is a BIG market for all kinds of earth- 
moving and materials-handling equipment. After 
the railroads themselves, it’s the largest railroad- 
ing business in the country. It uses all types of 
shovels, bulldozers, loaders, conveyors, trucks. 
There’s a tremendous potential for motors, con- 
trols, generators, and other electrical equipment, 
too, for mining is a big power user. 


With the industry plowing between 30% and 
40% of value produced annually back into capital 
equipment and operating supplies, you have a $1.4 
billion plus market in this country alone. Add to 
that approximately $750 million spent each year 
by U.S. companies in developments abroad, and 
you have BIG selling opportunities. 


Reaching the Buying Influences 


U. S. mining interests spread across the world. 
There is a major mineral production in 38 states, 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


and in literally hundreds of locations outside our 
borders. To sell to this industry, you have to cover 
two levels —both corporate headquarters, where 
final decisions may be made, and the mine locations, 
for operating men who will use the equipment 
carry major influence. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL helps you 
reach all major buying influences. You get almost 
2 to 1 paid circulation coverage of the top manage- 
ment group over the next publication, as well as the 
largest paid circulation in every mining area of the 
U. S., Canada or abroad where American equip- 
ment is bought and used. 


Stimulate Buying Action 


Mining is one industry where your advertising can 
play a vital role in selective selling. With mine loca- 
tions spread out geographically, often in isolated 
areas, advertising in E&MJ is the most economical 
way for you to contact all prospects regularly. 


For mining management has to keep abreast of 
all that goes on in its industry. Readers look to 
E&MJ’s editorial pages for the latest information 
on methods, machines and technology, and to the 
advertising pages for the equipment and processes 
that can mean more efficient, lower-cost operation. 


In their own words, these men can tel] you what 
they look for in advertising, and how they use ads 
in buying. Your E&MJ representative has hun- 
dreds of verbatim quotations, taken directly from 
personal interviews with subscribers, that cover 
all types of mining equipment. These candid com- 
ments can give you clues to new marketing oppor- 
tunities. 


Serving the Mining Industries 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HANDLING 


BIG EQUIPMENT MARKET 


¥ 


TOQUEPALA- How A Mining Project 
To get copies of these verbatim quotations, or any 
other detailed marketing data on the worldwide 
mining industry, contact your E&MJ representa- 
tive, or write directly to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address 
below. 

The story of the Toquepala development in 
Southern Peru is a good example of how U. S. 
mining interests operate, and why mining is a BIG 
equipment market. 

A $237-million joint venture involving 4 major 
companies, Toquepala was born in an agreement 


signed late in 1954. Major stripping and con- 
struction began on the open-pit area in early 1956, 
and the first production in January, 1960. 


The fhotos above show something of the magni- 
tude of this project. The aerial view at the left was 
taken late in 1956, after initial development cuts 
had been made in the virgin country, 110 miles 
from the seacoast. 


At the right, the pit late in 1959. At that time, 
125-million tons of waste had been removed to ex- 
pose the top of this 400-million-ton orebody. 


A MAJOR MARKET FOR MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Here are facts on Toquepala as a market for equip- 

ment and supplies. 

@ A 600-foot long by 60-foot wide steel and rock pier 
was built to handle ocean vessels at Port Ilo. 

@A 110-mile standard-gage railroad was built to 
connect the mine area with the port. Rolling stock 
includes 5 diesel-electric locomotives and 166 cars 
of all types. 

@ An 1,100-family townsite, complete with a hos- 
pital, church, market, school, etc., was built at 
Toquepala. 

@ A 53-mile steel pipeline brings water to the mine. 

@ Major installations include a crushing plant and 
flotation concentrator, a copper smelter with 
140,000 short tons annual capacity, and a 44,000- 
kw, oil-fired steam generating plant producing 
138,000-v power transmitted over 68 miles of line. 


@ Hundreds of miles of roads were carved out of the 
jungle. 


@ 145 tons of dynamite were used in just one spec- & 
tacular blast to “lift the lid” and break an esti- 
mated million tons of rock early in the stripping 
program. 


@ Equipment used to run the mine itself includes: 
8 large rotary drills 
122 25-ton trucks 
12 electric power shovels 
23 bulldozers 
7 motor graders 
85 43-yard mine cars 
9 diesel-electric locomotives 
pickups and other mobile units 


@ A fully-equipped machine shop and mine repair @ 
building services this equipment. 
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“what really excites 











+ ...is how fast... how extensively...my own company has moved 
into automation. Five years ago, no one... not even myself... . dreamed 
that automation would be the rule, rather than the exception, in our 
industry. Nor did anybody guess how quickly . . . how definitely . . . the 

Manufacturing Engineering function would grow in importance in our plant. Such progress is bound 
to excite OB. The technology itself. AUTOMATION, the magazine that sets the pace for it. From 
its editorial pages I adapt successful ideas from all industries and apply them to my own projects. 


From its advertising pages I select products that turn plans into production-at-a-profit. No wonder 


I’m excited! No wonder my excitement is catching! Advertising in AUTOMATION has increased by 


~io ~~» SOWVOOOWOO 
you with (9”” 


A Penton Publication / Penton Building Jf Cleveland 13, Ohio 


First Half Report—75 NEW advertisers 
are now using AUTOMATION 


to reach ("}{3 


Advance Relay Division, Elgin National Watch Co. « 
Ajax Magnethermic Corp. © Alden Systems Co. 
Alkon Products Corp. © Louis Allis Co. « Amchem 
Products Inc. ¢ Artos Engineering Co. ¢ B-I-F Indus- 
tries © Baldor Electric Co. © Barkley & Dexter Inc. « 
Battie Creek Packaging Machines Inc. © Beckman 
Instruments Inc. ¢ Bendix Corp. ¢ Binks Mfg. Co. « 
E. W. Bliss Co. ¢ Chicago Rivet & Machine Co. » 
Circle Seal Products Co. ¢ Clad-Rex Division, Simoniz 
Co. © Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., Conveyor 
Division ¢ Cook Electric Co. © Cramer Controls Corp. 
° -Hammer Inc. ¢ Dearborn Fabricating & 
Engrg. Co. © Delavan Mfg. Co. ¢ Designers for Indus- 
try Inc. © The DeVilbiss Co. © Double A Products 
Co. © Drillunit Inc. « Dynapar Corp. ¢ Eagle Signal Co. 
© Economy Engineering Co. ¢ The Electro-Mechano 
Co. ¢ Emhart Mig. Co., Hudson Division ¢ Eonic 
Inc. ¢ The Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co. ¢ Fosdick Ma- 
chine Tool Co. © Friden Inc. © General Corrugated 
Machinery Co. © GPL Division, General Precision 
Inc. ¢ Russell T. Gilman Inc. © Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. © Hill Acme Co. ¢ Hydromation Filter 


Corp. ¢ Lamson Corp. « The R. C. Mahon Co. ¢ Mead 
Specialties Co. © Michigan Special Machine Co 
The Milford Rivet & Machine Co. © Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. ¢ The National Acme Co. « 
National Machine Too! Builders Association e North 
Electric Co., Electronetics Div. © Pacific Automation 
Products Inc. © Savage Engineering Division, Lithibar 
Corp. © Seneca Falls Machine Co. ¢ Shand & Jurs 
Co., Division General Precision Inc. ¢ Special Engi- 
neering Service Inc. « Standard Electrical Too! Co. « 
Tally Register Corp. * Technical Design & Develop- 
ment Co., Inc. * Tecknicon Engineering Associates « 
The Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Products Co. « 
Thomson Electric Welder Co. © Union Mfg. Co. « 
United States Steel * Vernitron Corp. ¢ Versa Prod- 
ucts Inc. ¢ Jervis B. Webb Co. ¢ Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co. © Wilkerson Corp. © Wintriss Inc. ¢ Wollensak 


first for the Manufacturing 
Engineering function 





petroleum 
industries... 
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...a chemical plant takes shape first in the mind of a man 


The chemical industry pays this man well to think, to create, to 
design. He is the man in Design, Development and Research . . . the 
technical management man, who controls the growth of a plant from 
conception through production. 


His job is two-fold. He creates and designs new processes, and he 
improves the operation of existing processes. He works with chemicals, 
equipment, instruments and services. These are the tools with which 
he redraws the face of the chemical industry. His interest is the product. 
Your product. What makes it better. How it can be applied. 


For you, the manufacturer, this is the critical time. From his knowledge 
of these products, he develops the processes of the industry. 


The man in Design, Development and Research reads 1/EC because it 
gives him the latest techniques in processing technology. It is complete, 
practical, specific, thought provoking. A magazine of ideas for a man 
who lives in a world of ideas. 


Does your marketing program cover Design, Development and Research? 
Does the technical director know about your products? The process 
engineer? The research manager? Remember, if he 

- , THE 


doesn’t, he can not put it in a plant or a process. x 
’ . moc CRITICAL — 


Ask your 1/EC representative, or write directly ., TIME | 
for a copy of “The Critical Time’’—a five-year ai 
analysis of Design, Development and Research a. 
and the technical management men who control it. _»«#*-essiermter-anoneseanon 7 





An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22 








AN INDUSTRIAL MAP 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Showing the area of each Hale in 
exact vali te the her: Hates based 
on the value of manufactured 

MICHIGAN products according to the 


Industial Consus of 1957 





PENNSYLVANIA ; NEW JERSEY 





Prepared by 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
Industrial, Business © Baim Advertising 
CHICAGO 











Dawe tage! 


WHERE IS YOUR MARKET? 


The map illustrated here is the most recent of many studies 
we have made on industrial markets over the years. It shows 
each State in the Union of Continental United States in 
relation to every other state based on the "value added by 
manufacture". Figures for this are from the Industrial 
Census of 1957, the most recent figures released by the 

U. S. Department of Commerce. 

What is happening to your markets in various sections 
of the country? What is happening in California? What 
groups of products are behind the growth of the country? 
There is a folder available discussing some of the high 
points in the general marketing picture. Ask for "What's 
Going on in the Industrial Market Place". 
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Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL : GRAY, INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTIO ICATIONS 


report on Interstate 494 at Minneapolis 





$9.2 Million Minnesota Interstate Highway Contract Award 
results in the sale of nearly Half a Million Dollars worth of 


New Construction Equipment by Local Equipment Dealers 
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Minnesota Contractors and Construction Equipment 


Dealers Looked to their U2) Regional Publication 


for the news about the Local Interstate Project: 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


carried all the news from bid offering to completion! 


LOCAL DEALER 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Regionals Sell the Construction 
Market at the LOCAL LEVEL! 


Minnesota contractors—and construction men all over the U.S.A.—look 
to their ACP Regionals for facts that help them win jobs and make 
money: local advertisements for bids—local contract awards—local dealer 
equipment news—local job reporting. For the local contractor—the man 
who buys the bulk of your equipment—buys locally, where he can see, 
feel, demonstrate, believe in your dealer organization, look to your dealer 
for support and financing. 

Only ACP gives him the local information he needs. Only ACP gives 
you blanket national coverage with /oca/ pinpoint circulation. Display 
your product in ACP—closest of all to your point of sale! 








What the winning contractor and dealer 
have to say about ACP Regionals: 


CONTRACTOR: 

‘‘When we were awarded the job, we knew that it 
could not be done profitably without the most mod- 
ern and productive earthmoving equipment, and so, 
we purchased close to a million dollars’ worth of new 
equipment. The progress of the job, which you so ably 
reported in news and pictures, the degree of comple- 
tion to date, has confirmed our judgment, and our 
job figures on costs further emphasize the economy 
of proper equipment."’ 

Abe H. Johnson—President 


Johnson Construction Co. 
Litchfield, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT DEALER: 

“The Johnson Construction Company purchased some 
$350,000 worth of earthmoving equipment from us 
after being awarded their contract. We're sure that 
many others follow our practice of complete scrutiny 
of the ACP CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN for letting 
and bid information, for it is an invaluable sales tool 
to us and our representatives. It's an important part 
of our selling program."’ 

J. M. Abbey—Vice President 


Wm. H. Ziegler Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis 20, Minn 











REGIONALS BLANKET THE NATION 


AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Bivd. 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418 — 3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Bivd. 

Los Angeles 26, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Secretary: 

Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 

341 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Phone: Murray Hill 6-4296 
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Why did we buy 1t? 
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Why, we bought it for you, of course! 


As you may have heard, Chilton is the new publisher of FOOD Engi- 
neering. Since you have advertising dollars invested in this publica- 
tion, or have counselled others to do so, or may even now be contem- 


plating such a worthy investment, we feel we owe you an explanation. 
Why did we buy FOOD Engineering? We really bought it for you. 


And that’s a good, hardheaded, selfish reason. Because if it’s good for 


you, it’s good for Chilton... 


1 FOOD Engineering is, and has been for some years, the leading 
-® 


publication in its field. 


sS It has always been published and edited to the highest stand- 


f* ards, and we are proud to have it a Chilton publication, 


It covers a field which is basic, huge and certain 


-3 
*/- to grow even larger. 


A. It is completely non-competitive with any 


-e other Chilton publication. 


m= The Publisher, Editor, and other key members of the staff are 


r 
ee coming with it, and will be welcome additions to the Chilton staff. 


It fits perfectly into our whole picture, and is a logical 


6. step in our expansion program. 


rf 
1 ¢ 
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If its good for you, 


its good for Chilton 


It keeps you in step with changing 


market conditions. 


Food management men read it, prefer it. 


Editor Frank Lawler, Publisher 
“Bud” Riddell talk FE's bright future. 


5 SN Sy 


+e * 
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FE’s new front door. Come in, any time, and get 
acquainted with Chilton’s people. 


Shilton 


COMPAN Y Chestnut and 56th Streets Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Aircraft & Missiles * Automotive Industries » Boot & Shoe Recorder * Butane-Propane News * Commercial Car 
Journal + Department Store Economist + Distribution Age + Electronic Industries » Food Engineering + Gas « 
Hardware Age »* Hardware World + The Iron Age * Jewelers’ Keystone-Circular + Motor Age » Optical Journal « 
Product Design & Development + The Spectator + Chilton Research Services « Business, Technical and Educational Books 


LEADER IN ITS FIELD .. . 32-year pio- 
neer all-food industry publication...consistent 
winner all reader preference studies. Look for 
Chilton’s modern circulation practices to build 
quality on quality. You want leading publica- 


tions. So do we. 


HIGHEST EDITORIAL STANDARDS... 
FOOD Engineering has led the way for better 
management methods, improved production 
and engineering techniques, packaging-at-a- 
profit and, more recently, marketing as it affects 
the job of every food plant manager. McGraw- 
Hill’s editorial standards are as impeccable as 
Chilton’s. Nothing less is good enough for the 


reader, nor for you. 


HUGE, BASIC, GROWING MARKET... 
Ask your wife. The nation’s food bill last year 
passed $70 billion ($54.7 billion at mfg. level). 
1960 outlook . . . sales up 5.5%, profits up 
7.5%, new plant and capital spending up 6%. 
Over 42,000 (U.S. Census) plants, an estimated 
100,000 food company units. Watch Chilton’s 
M-A-P (Marketing Assistance Program) grab 
hold of this field’s vital statistics for you... 
to nail down the biggest-spending units, the 
buying power of the FE audience, product by 
product ... to plan ahead with you. 


COMPLETELY NON-COMPETITIVE... 
Today Chilton’s 17 topflight publications de- 
liver diversified, consequential markets, serve 
reading and buying interests ranging from 
automotive parts to zoomar lenses. Alphabeti- 
cally, FOOD Engineering tucks in nicely right 
between Electronic Industries and Gas, Indus- 
trially, it means Chilton moves into another 
major market for you with its sights set to give 
you a medium of the stature of The Iron Age 
or Automotive Industries in their respective 
fields. It broadens our scope, enhances our 
editorial “intelligence”, enlivens inter-company 
exchange of publishing ideas, It couldn’t be 
more compatible — for you or for us. 





KEY STAFF UNCHANGED ... Grahame 
Riddell, present FOOD Engineering publisher, 
leads the parade to 56th and Chestnut, along 
with Editor Frank Lawler, who is already plan- 
ning improvements and refinements in content. 
FE’s reporter-writer specialists in technical- 
engineering, production, packaging, marketing, 
as well as other folks you like to do business 
with .. . they’re aboard. What a superior staff 
we have to build on! 


ANOTHER “RIGHT STEP” FORWARD 
. .- For the past 5 years, as you know, Chilton 
has pursued a forward-looking development 
program, marked by the addition or creation 
of such excellent publications as Aircraft & 
Missiles, Butane-Propane News, Electronic 
Industries, Product Design & Development, as 
well as the expansion of facilities of its estab- 
lished properties. This is reflected in the vastly 
increased number of readers we now serve, in 
new and welcome editorial responsibilities, in 
expanding, enlightened research operations, 
and in helping you take your goods to market 
at better profit. And, significantly, in our 
corporate good health. We want you to feel, 
as we do, that FOOD Engineering couldn't be 
in better hands, 
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PEPPERELL 
This is Textiles, U.S.A. 


KLAQOIUD’ 


HOSIERY 














RUGS AND CARPETS 
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U.S.A. TEXTILES are aggressively merchan- 
dised and sold. The well known U.S.A. textile 
trade marks shown here are an integral part of 
the nation’s total marketing picture. 

Textile Industries is read by those respon- 
sible for purchases in the plants represented 
by these trade marks... as well as all other 
major U.S.A. textile mills. 

To get more business from Textiles, U.S.A., 
advertise in Textile Industries, the top techni- 
cal, manufacturing and management journal 
in the field. 


Textile Industries } 





806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 























A valuable aid to agencies and 
advertisers in evaluating readership 
of industrial publications. 


A brand new look into industrial reading 
habits, with an up-to-date picture of 
industry’s most active buying group 

. what they read, the kinds of 
information they look for, how they 
like it presented. Also contains latest 
data on N.E.D. market coverage with 
proof of N.E.D. readership and 
advertising effectiveness in all 
industrial markets. 


A | PENTON Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


Ni @& 
/QUIPMEN 7 
“f) IGEST 


Now over 85,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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Reminder to manufacturers 
of Central Residential Air 
Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating Equipment... 


oe 
EVANSVILLE 
Ind. 


7 of the 7 
KEY dealers ° 
are paid sub- osu 
scribers to WILMINGTON 

Artisan. Only 5 
report receiving Del. 
the next book. é é of the 7 
KEY dealers 
are paid sub- 
scribers to 
Artisan. Only 4 
report receiving 
the next book 


— 
TOLEDO 
Ohio 
(Lucas County) 
26 of the 
sy REY 
dealers are 
paid subscrib- 
ers to Artisan. 


Only 18 report re- 
ceiving the next book 


4 


and no other Typical examples of how AMERICAN 


ARTISAN works for you! 


book gets This is the book that puts you in touch 


with the greatest number of the KEY 


through to factors in Central Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet 


them as Metal Contracting. 


- Quantity, yes. But quality, too. These 
effectively readers are yours on a provable paid basis. 


-~, AMERICAN ARTISAN provides the only fully 


aS~ , paid (ABC) circulation in its field. 
SEE 


Comprehensive field reports on numerous 
other cities are part of the factual market 
SSS and media data we can provide you. Write 

QS sy us. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. 


Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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Behind the drama of the launching 
lies the technology of energy-systems engineering— 


the specialized skills that supplied 


 — fuel, coolant, fire protection, electricity . . . 


THIS IS 


— ait i - 
nexau Systems Engineering 
| Across all industries—from missiles to chemicals— 

the engineers who design and install, manage and maintain 

the complex systems that supply energy 

to power industrial production and 

to provide the required plant climate 

keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 


the magazine of energy-systems engineering 


ABP +: A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + ABC 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Paper industry Is Moving 
into a Ney 
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What does Paper Trade Journal do... 


FOR READERS? 


Provides 3 kinds of editorial information important to paper and 
pulp mill management. 


1. NEws of the paper and pulp industry, every week 
2. TRENDS; news interpretation, every week 
3. PRACTICAL ARTICLES for paper and:pulp mill production men, 


every week 


FOR ADVERTISERS? 


Produces the kind of readership that gives your advertisement an ex- 
cellent chance to be seen, read and acted upon by mill management. 


No other publication provides these services every week. 


[PAPER ‘TRADE JourNAL ©: @ 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER * HOUSTON » LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 


“the most useful paper” 








How to face up to 


your profile 


There are businessmen who profess to believe in 
the Marketing Concept, but who know little about 
their company’s Corporate Image, or can’t see the 
benefits of Marketing Research. Or the other way 


around, and vice versa. 


We believe that all three of these basic marketing 
tools need to be used together to sell things effec- 
tively to people. And we use a surprisingly simple 
method for integrating them into a unified market- 
ing strategy, the effectiveness of which has been 


proved in use. 


Since these methods are not subject to copyright, 
we’re understandably reluctant to lose our equity 
in them by disclosing how it’s done. However, what 


is done should interest you. 


First, we find out—from your customer’s view- 
point—what he wants from a supplier of your kind 
of goods or services. This includes every phase of 
the buying transaction from price and delivery to 
distribution methods, product features, perform- 
ance, maintenance, etc. Then it’s possible to rank 
these criteria in order of their importance to the 
customer, and to draw a “profile” of a perfect 
company in your field—the customer’s image of 


the ideal supplier. 


This type of marketing research reveals what 
factors really influence your customer’s buying de- 
cisions. Then, the next step: 


We find out how your customers rate you against 
their image of the ideal supplier in your field. This 
is your Corporate Image or “Profile.” You can see 
where your company falls short and where it excels. 
Together, we can isolate internal weaknesses which 
may require internal correction—in your products, 
your policies, or your organization. You'll see 
those areas where you may rate far better than you 
thought, so you can divert your promotional effort 
to other areas where it may be needed more. 





The result is this: You get concrete facts on 
which to base a selling strategy aimed at your cus- 
tomers’ known desires. This, as everybody knows, is 
the Marketing Concept. 

This matter of facing up to your own profile, and 


doing something about it, is not complicated, nor is 
it costly. But the best thing about it is that it works. 


If you have more than an academic interest in 
how it can work for you, we’d be pleased to tell 
you more. 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt Kod ; Ine 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO «+ HOUSTON 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL @© MARSTELLER RESEARCH INC 
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for sellers 
to the 
Chemical Process Industries 

















If first quarter reports are an indicator the process 
industries are a shoo-in for the biggest year in 
history. Nearly all chemical companies have whop- 
ping good sales volumes — many set new records 
for the 3-months period. Profits couldn’t match 
strides with sales but net was up — compared with 
either the preceding quarter or the same period 
a year ago. 

Overall for ’60, CW and government forecasters 
predict healthy gains in all major CPI branches 
... up $2.4 billion in Chemicals & Allied Products 
— $900 million for Paper — $1.5 billion for Petro- 
leum & Coal Products — $400 million for Rubber — 
$700 million for Non-ferrous Metals — $500 million 
for Stone, Clay & Glass. For the entire CPI... 
annual sales will jump from $88.3 billion in ’59 
to $99.3 billion this year. 

Any question now about which is the nation’s 
greatest growth industry? Any reason why you 
shouldn’t be selling your head off right now to 
industry’s biggest buyer of equipment, raw mate- 
rials and services? 
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SPENDING RIDES HIGH 


No need to tell raw materials producers what 
higher. sales can do for their business .. . every- 
body knows the CPI is its own best customer. 
But some mighty interesting capital spending 
figures are being turned up by McGraw-Hill’s 
Economics Dept. to gladden equipment sellers’ 
hearts. For instance... 

For the entire field, expenditures for new plants 
and equipment should hit near $6.7 billion this 
year — a rise of $1.3 billion over 1959. Most spec- 
tacular increases are planned for Chemicals & 
Allied Products, the heart of the CPI market. 
Here’s the plan... to show you why ’60 spending 
will be “right where you want it!” 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY'S 1960 CAPITAL SPENDING .. . 


Is high in proportion to sales: 


Capital spending 
as percent of sales 


Chemicals and allied products ..... . 6.1% 
All-manufacturing average. . ake 2.» 4.0% 


Is venturesome, growth-oriented: 


Percent of capital spending for— 
Expansion Modernization 


Chemicals and allied products .63% .37% 
All-manufacturing average 35% 65% 


is heavy on machinery and equipment: 


Percent of capital spending for— 
Buildings Equipment 


Chemicals and allied products 21% .. 79% 
All-industry average : ... 30% .....70% 


It’s opening wide undreamed of potentials for 
sellers to the Chemical Process Industries. With 
profits harder to come by, CPI-Management is 
urgently concerned with effecting economies in 
research, construction, production and marketing. 
This, in turn, gets the “bossmen” squarely in the 
buying picture, because... 

Nobody knows better than management the an- 
swer to faltering profits is a high-volume, low-cost 
operation ... and one of the best and fastest ways 
to achieve it is purchasing more modern, efficient 
equipment, raw materials and services. That’s why 
we say, “Watch that net!” ... and in the same 
breath, “Sell management!” And we couldn’t 
recommend a better place than the ad pages of 
CPI-Management’s own magazine. Yes, right here, 
every week ...in CHEMICAL WEEK! 





WHO ARE Zz 
THE CPI'S “FORGOTTEN, MEN’? 


They’re trained chemiéal engineérsgjust looking 
for a chaneée™to gave you money +... for free! 
They’re the ¢ost-cutting specialists hired by in- 
surance firms to cut casualty rates for CPI plants 
... in some eases as low as 85% below the average 
for plants with the same type of operation. These 
experts are hired by the brokers to represent the 
client rather than the insurance companies. But 
today, their knowledge is being wasted .. . simply 
because many manufacturers fail to request them 
from their insurance @ompanies or they’re wholly 
unaware of their existence. Want the full story? 
Write CW’s Research Dept, Ask for: “ ‘Forgotten 
Men’ Among Casualty Cost Cutters.” 


If it’s manpower, you may be in for a shocker. 
A recent CW survey shows... need for chemical 
salesmen is at an all-time high — so are starting 
salaries for June grads (up 3-5% over ’59, average 
$525 a month for fledglings with a B.S.) — trend 
is toward technically trained salesmen. For the 
whole picture ... write us for a reprint of “Chem- 
ical Salesman, Class of ’60” — or simply ask your 
CW representative for a copy. 


& 


The surest way we know to get his opinion on 
“who buys equipment and where to sell it” is to 
find out where advertising space is being placed. 
Don’t misunderstand us... we’re not going to tell 
you CHEMICAL WEEK is top book in this cate- 
gory ...not yet! But you advertisers have started 
a mighty significant trend. 

Your actions say ... “management's buying power 
has become vitally important — and CHEMICAL 
WEEK best serves CPI-Management.” The cold 
facts? Just these... 37 new (and returned) ad- 
vertisers are placing an estimated 300 new equip- 
ment pages here during the 1960 contact year. 
And, we can’t resist adding . . . no other CPI 
magazine is coming even close. 


CW's “Reader Feedback” — in depth testing of ad 
readership — shows profit-minded management 
men can be approached from many angles. Here 
are 3 examples of different copy stratagems which 
scored high with CHEMICAL WEEK readers... 


THE OPPERENCE BETWEE 
and 


THIS 


NATIONAL CARBON uses 
comparison photos to 
show superior corrosion- 
resistance of ‘“Karbate” 
pumps. Functional illus- 
trations, informative copy 
work together . . . to sell 
CP|-Management! 


corrosion -resistant 


PERVIOUS GRAPHITE PUMP! 








Badger for 


ATLANTIC 


BADGER features new wax 
plant built in record time 
for Atlantic Refining. Copy 
paints impressive picture 
of firm's talents, makes 
readers think of own 
needs — and how Badger 
can serve them! 





REICHHOLD plays it sim- 
ple—lays out line of basic 
chemicals with quick des- 
criptions of uses — relies 
on management's keen 
interest in raw materials 
for high readership — and 
gets it! 











A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper <jem, GA) 
New York 36, New York A - 
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PETRO CHEM 


REFINING + NATURAL GASOLINE = PETROCHEMICALS + PROCESSING 


% 
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he 


about “HPI”. . . 


Hydrocarbon Processing Industries — 
refining, natural gasoline, and petro- 


chemicals — a mushrooming phase of 
petroleum operations which is too big, 
too potent, and too specialized to share 
editorial and advertising space with 
an “all-industry” audience. 


PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER (formerly The 
Refining Engineer) is matching HPI’s 
fascinating future with an equally 
modern format carrying sharp, fresh 
“how-to” material selected specifically 
for project / process/design /construc- 
tion specialists. This top drawer group 
represents an annual purchasing say-so 
for 2.98 billion dollars. 


Results? Ad pages for June are up 
30% over May! 


THE PEYROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 


800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


MIGRATING MISSILES 


Minuteman missiles are scheduled 
to ride the rails this summer when 
Air Force missile crews begin test 
runs to open the way for basing the 
long-range missiles on roving rail- 
road cars. Plans call for six test runs 

*in the Midwest and Far West to see 
if missile trains can operate on ex- 
isting rail facilities. 


COLLEGE RESEARCH 


U.S. colleges and universities in- 
creased their scientific research and 
development outlays 80% between 
1954 and 1958, according to a study 
by the National Science Foundation, 
which reported expenditures of 
$735.8 million in 1958. 


MARKETING MISTAKES? 


American industry has been ac- 
cused by a University of Michigan 
marketing authority of losing export 
sales, more because of poor market- 
ing practices than because of high 
wages. The professor charged that 
too few U.S. firms have effective ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams abroad and that they don’t 
adequately train foreign salesmen. 


FOREIGN STEEL BUYING 


Industry sources report that in 
some cases, orders American manu- 
facturers are placing with agents of 
foreign steel mills have fallen as 
much as 60% from last year’s levels. 
To compete with foreign suppliers, 
U.S. steel producers are stressing 
speedy delivery and better service 
in adjusting claims. 


What's in a Name? 
It’s the Market That Counts 


It’s hard to stay out of the ordnance business 
these days. It’s almost as hard to figure out pre- 
cisely what “ordnance” means in terms of a neatly 
packaged, definable “industry.” 

One thing is certain: call it whatever you wish, 
but if the product or service ties in with what the 
federal budget refers to as “major national se- 
curity,” you’ve got yourself smack in the middle 
of a healthy, heavy-spending field. 


Changing patterns . . In the fiscal year ending 
this month, almost $46 billion of the federal budget 
were allocated for major national security. 

This money went for everything from concrete- 
lined holes in the ground to high-speed cameras 
to record the actions of man-made objects coming 
out of the holes. 

It’s difficult to find any major phase of economic 
activity which isn’t in one way or another now in- 
volved in—or capable of getting involved in— 
some phase of ordnance activity. 

The result is a fusion of formerly separate in- 
dustries. Take the companies involved in the 
Navy’s anti-submarine warfare program. Not too 
many years ago companies in this field weren’t 
involved in anything much more complicated than 
making “Y” guns (for launching depth charges), 
rocket projectors and similar comparatively un- 
complicated devices. 

Companies in this field today engage in every- 
thing from oceanography and hydrographic re- 
search to ship conversion, radioactive contamina- 
tion control and engineered construction of under- 
water launching structures, harbor modifications, 
etc. 

For private enterprise an example of potential 
business activity generated by the Navy’s ordnance 
program is seen in a Navy spokesman’s report that 
about 4% to 5% of the Navy’s total budget (more 
than $11 billion in the 1960 fiscal year) is for re- 
search, development and procurement of elec- 
tronic detection gear alone. 


ASW emphasis . . In the detection field, the 
Navy’s biggest spending area is anti-submarine 
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INDUSTRIAL IRRADIATION 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has started construction of a “high- 
intensity radiation development lab- 
oratory” at the Brookhaven Nation- 
al Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. Mission 
of the new facility is to learn how 
to handle high-power radiation 
safely and how to build plants which 
can make maximum use of it in 
industrial production processes. 


GLASS ROPE 


Flexible glass “rope” made of mi- 
nuscule threads of glass fiber are 
expected to open new vistas in in- 
dustry, medicine and _ laboratory 
research. A national optical compa- 
ny announced last month that it was 
setting up a department to market 
“fiber optics” devices of various 
types. The flexible glass ropes are 
capable of transmitting light and 
images around corners and over ob- 
stacles. 


PULSE HEATERS 


Eight homes in metropolitan To- 
ronto, are testing a new furnace 
based on “pulse” fuel intake. De- 
signed by a Canadian firm and 
based on German developments in 
World War II, the heaters, if suc- 
cessful, could have a major impact 
on home heating. 


PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Contracts are expected to surge 
upward either this fall or by next 
spring at the latest. The anticipated 
increase is attributed to state and 
local plans initiated within the past 
six months. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


warfare, with the lion’s share of outlays going for 
electronic communication, detection and identifi- 
cation gear. 

According to one industry source, the Navy’s 
interest in anti-submarine warfare falls into these 
general categories: submarine-hunting aircraft; 
airborne detection equipment; underwater explo- 
sives, and some underwater explosive-carrying 
vehicles. 

About $150 million per year is being spent on 
underwater explosives—and the means of getting 
the explosives to the vicinity of an enemy sub. 
Private firms are reported to be doing most of this 
work. 

Some $1.8 billion per year is being spent on 
Naval aircraft—with the bulk of meney going for 
helicopters and planes for anti-sub activities. 


Below the surface . . Research in oceanography 
is also a part of the Navy’s anti-submarine war- 
fare program. Some $65 million is the amount re- 
ported to be planned just on buildings and labora- 
tories for a program known as “Project Tenoc” 
(10 years of oceanography). 

Included in Project Tenoc are such items as 
manned submersibles, mid-ocean platforms and 
ice-breaking submarines. An authoritative indus- 
try source has estimated that outlays for these 
items will total about $100.4 million during the 
next 10 years. 

The following budget items, relative to anti- 
submarine warfare programs in the 1959 fiscal 
year, indicate trends in the Navy’s emphasis on 
this program. They also point to the market po- 
tential for private companies which can supply 
goods and services for the program. The items: 

Ground electronic and detection equipment—$64 
million; electronics major procurement—$135.9 
million; ammunition (depth charges, torpedoes, 
mines, etc., and construction of production facili- 
ties)—$116 million; ordnance equipment (fire 
control, guns, mounts, degaussing—defense against 
magnetically-detonated charges—facilities con- 
struction etc. )—$12.3 million. 

Although the preceding figures relate only to 
one branch of the armed forces, they point up the 
fact that the military market—whether it’s called 
ordnance, weaponry, or some other name—is big 
business which is getting bigger and providing in- 
dustrial sales opportunities for a wider segment of 
U.S. industry. 





MOTOR MANUFACTURER: y CHEMICAL PLANT MAINTE. 

“We need a flock of small, , NANCE MAN: “We've got a 

rugged terminals.” packing problem that’s driv- 
APPLIANCE DESIGNER: ing me nuts!” 


“We're having trouble getting 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: ie - ; reliable mechanical timers.” 
“We need a source for strong, 3 ; 
lightweight disposable 
pallets.” 


(e. 
STAMPING PLANT OPERA- 
TOR: “Looks like our light 
TV SET DESIGNER: “I'm try- presses should have vibration 
ing to find something new in mounts.” 
decorative metals.” 


PLANT MANAGER: “Patches 
in our concrete floors repeat- 
edly crumble and flake.”’ 


ELECTRONICS MANUFAC. 
TURER: “Lacing and tying 
our electronic harness is be- 
coming too costly.” 


Can you solve any 
of these problems? 


... these are just a few of the thousands of problems I.E.N.’s 
readers bring to its pages each month. 
For Industrial Equipment News is scanned from cover to 
cover every month by 78,000 men looking for products that 
will help solve their current and ever-changing problems. 
These men represent more than 40,000 plants...a// industries 
. and 90% of America’s industrial purchasing power. 
M ANA bagi RER: “I need te What better place — what better timing — whether you want 
find out what's new in self- . a Re : ae — s 
wee Ey resale to sell your present marke ts o1 discover new ones, vour ads 
are right at the “point of purchase’. 
What’s more, you can reach them any way you want — with 
a steady schedule or the tremendous added wallop of “pro- 
duct line” advertising. Details? A note brings our nine 
section Media Data File. 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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MORE 
CUSTOMERS 


that’s what you get when you advertise in NATION’S BUSINESS 


Sell the corporate giants... 
plus half-a-million other 
up-and-coming business firms 


When you advertise in NaTION’s BUSINESS, you buy values no 
other publication — general consumer, newsweekly, business 
aie , weekly or daily — can offer. First, you get 750,000 
ABC circulation — the biggest business and industry package 
on the market. And, even more important, it’s just as big in 
quality as it is in quantity. Nine out of 10 of its readers are 
men with a decisive voice in their companies’ plans, policies, 
and purchases. 

Here’s what you find when you analyze the circulation: 
coverage of the nation’s 500 top industrial firms — with some 
23,000 owner-executive subscribers; breadth of coverage 
throughout business in manufacturing, distribution, finance 
and business services— with subscribers in some 500,000 
medium-sized companies across the land . . . companies 
which, in themselves, represent a tremendous market for 
any advertiser who sells goods or services to business. 





CONCENTRATES ON BUSINESS 


You'll find Nation's Bustngss, editorially, 
an ideal magazine for telling your business 
story. It’s about business, from front cover to 
back, and business only. Month after month, 
it gives a useful look ahead at important na- 
tional issues and tells what businessmen should 
do about them in their own communities. It 
pinpoints developments in Washington—in 
terms of how they will affect business. And it 
spotlights business problems, throws light on 
management solutions. Its readers are in a 
business frame of mind when they turn to its 
pages—your advertising reaches them at a 
time when they're open to whatever new ideas 
of suggestions you may have to offer 





Presidents, Owners, Partners... 


If you asked your sales department to compile a list of business executives 
of the size of Nation’s Business circulation, they couldn’t come up with a 
more important group of executives than you buy in Nation’s Business. 
Look at these facts: among Nation’s Business 750,000 subscribers are 
83,250 presidents, 402,750 owners and partners, 3,900 board chairmen, 
39,150 general managers, and 66,450 other corporate officers. These are 
men who shape their companies’ policies . . . develop their new products . . . 
forge their sales strategies . . . okay their purchases of equipment and sup- 
plies... the men you'd seek out to talk to yourself if it were physically pos- 
sible to get out around the country and call on all their companies in person. 





District Sales Manager finds NATION’s Business helps solve sales problems: 


“Ours is a big-ticket line, and it involves that we have to call on the men at the top 
selling an idea or a benefit as much as _ all along the line. These are the only men ir 
selling equipment. We have a couple of a position to buy. And we find that our 


pretty big industrial customers in this terri- 
tory, but the solid core of our business is the 
hundreds of comparatively smaller manu- 
facturers in our sales area. Biggest problem 
we have is getting to call on them at least 
a couple of times a year, and then getting in 
to see them when we get there. We find 


advertising in NATION'S BUSINESS makes it a 
lot easier for us to get in to see them. They 
know our name and our products. So, often 
when we call, we get right through and are 
given a good hearing. Our company’s ad- 
vertising is a big help in getting those doors 
open to us.” 








Dollar for dollar 
best buy 


Prospect for prospect, and dollar for dollar, 
you'll find NaATIONn’s BusINEss an ideal basic 
medium for getting your sales story to 


“*hard-to-see’”’ executives .. . for creating 

company and product acceptance in ad- 

vance of salesmen’s calls . . . for unearthing 

prospects you haven't had on your lists MASS 

before—even including some you may not 

have suspected existed. So, if you’ve been 

paying mass-magazine rates to reach busi- MAR KET 
look into NATION’s BUSINEss. 


nessmen, 
You'll find it far and away your best busi- 
ness advertising buy! 
YOU USE NATION'S BUSINESS 
TO SELL MORE 


OF THE NATION'S BUSINESSMEN 


Nation's Business 


NATION’S BUSINESS — 


Advertising Headquarters, 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
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Making more money . . Welder for a Flexonics distributor works 
on engineered order (above). Formerly distributors handled only 
commodity items sold off the shelf (right), while all engineered 


orders went to factory or Flexonics warehouse. Under new mark- 
eting setup, distributors handle both engineered and commodity 
orders, thus increasing their profit. The new program promises 


to increase Flexonics’ over-all sales and improve service to the 


end customer 


Marketing switch to boost 
Flexonics’ sales and profits 


When Flexonics Corp.’s marketing 
men decided they were neglecting 
a high-potential market, they 
moved swiftly to fill the gap. The 
obvious need was for a beefed up 
distributor organization. backed 
up by strong advertising and pro- 
motion. Here’s the story of the 


new program, which is just getting 


into high gear this month. 


By Leo Anderson @ |M Managing Editor 


fem Flexonics Corp., Maywood, IIl., has proved 
that its marketing can be as flexible as the metal 
hose it sells to industry. The company has pulled a 
complete switch in marketing emphasis—from 
concentrating on the original equipment market to 
giving equal emphasis to maintenance and re- 
placement sales. 

It hopes to increase its volume and profit sub- 
stantially as a result. 

Flexonics, a subsidiary of Calumet & Hecla, Chi- 
cago, makes, among other things, flexible metal 
hoses which are used in manufacturing and proc- 
essing plants to connect pipes which are mis- 
aligned or which are subject to various kinds of 
shocks, vibrations and motions. 

Until this year, 60% of the company’s hose sales 
came from the original equipment market. The 
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Wrap-up . . At one of the final planning sessions before 
launching PMS program, William O’Grady (standing), of 
O’Grady-Andersen-Gray, shows ad that will introduce 
program to end users. Discussing the ad are (from left) 


other 40°; came from the maintenance market, 
which is covered by industrial distributors. 

Now the company aims to change that ratio by 
providing better service through distributors and 
thus increasing sales to the maintenance market, 
while keeping its position in the O.E.M. 

“The reason for the switch is that we came to 
the conclusion that the big business really was in 
maintenance,” Edward Malling, marketing vice- 
president of Flexonics, told IM. 

“This conclusion became obvious,” Mr. Malling 
said, “When we began analyzing the types of or- 
ders we were getting from distributors, and par- 
ticularly the kind of service in terms of delivery 
that we had to meet in order to serve our ultimate 
customers well. Even though much of this volume 
was in engineered orders (orders for hoses re- 
quiring special fittings or alterations), no time 
could be allowed for geographical distance. Serv- 
ice had to be ‘on the spot.’ The answer seemed ob- 
vious—provide it on the spot by using our dis- 
tributors.” 

The trouble was that the company didn’t have 
enough distributors to take advantage of the po- 
tential that this volume of distributor orders indi- 
cated—and also most distributors were not set 
up to handle the engineered orders. 


What to do... The first step in hitting this high- 
potential maintenance market was to concentrate 
on building up the distributor organization and 
broadening distributor services. 

Flexonics currently has about 80 distributors, 
and expects to increase this number to 150 by the 
end of the year. Until recently distributors sold 
only “commodity” items—standard hoses sold off 
the shelf. Under the new setup, they’ll handle en- 
gineered orders as well. 

To sell old distributors on broadening their 
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John McCall, of the agency; Robinson Edgar, Flexonics 
industrial hose product sales manager; Edward Malling, 
Flexonics marketing vice-president, and Edward Langille, 
the company’s advertising and promotional director. 


functions and to obtain the right kind of new dis- 
tributors, Flexonics has launched an integrated 
advertising, promotion and sales program. 


Heavyweight prometion . . The big gun in this 
program is an impressive looking brochure, which 
Flexonics salesmen are using to sell industrial 
distributors on selling Flexonics hose. The bro- 
chure is big (it weighs one pound, eight ounces, 
including a genuine silver dollar attached to the 
cover), and it contains a host of items designed 
to gladden the heart of any industrial distributor. 

The brochure pretty much tells the story of the 
new marketing program, which has been dubbed 
the “PMS Program”—for “Pipe Motion Special- 
ists.” “The Flexonics PMS Program means extra 
profit for you,” proclaims the cover of the bro- 
chure. (The silver dollar nestles inside the “o”’ in 
“profit.” ) 

Inside, in quick order, the brochure gives a run- 
down on the types of industries and types of 
equipment in which Flexonics hose has applica- 
tions, shows the kinds of problems the hose solves, 
gives a brief history of the company and then goes 
on to spell out the specific advantages to the dis- 
tributor of taking on the company’s line. 

These advantages include formal training for 
distributor service personnel, assistance and 
training for distributor salesmen by Flexonics 
field men, a written distributor agreement, a writ- 
ten statement allowing distributors to return a 
certain amount of unsold Flexonics products, na- 
tional advertising, ad mats, product application 
bulletins, promotional literature, catalogs, promo- 
tional decals, direct mail and detailed market in- 
formation for each individual distributor. 


Salesmen sell it . . The brochures, designed and 
written by Flexonics’ agency—O’Grady-Ander- 





YOUR gg DISTRIBUTOR 


HAS THE ANSWER TO THESE 
PIPE MOTION PROBLEMS 


Selling users, distributors . . Ad above will run in Mill 
& Factory in July. It is patterned after May ad in Indus- 
trial Distribution, which promoted PMS program to dis- 
tributors, but July ad pushes product advantages to 
users and stresses distributor’s role. At right is rundown 
of advantages of PMS program for distributors, which 
was included in promotional brochure 


TRAINED 


ate aes 
SE : 


ANALYZE YOUR PROBLEM 
-.- MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Protect equipment improve efficiency of heating, cooling or 
Conveymg sysiems—any situation where pipe motion is involved 
Our men are thoroughly experienced in ail flexible metal hose 
applications. We maintain a broad metal hose inventory have 
Expert Service On Ali the facilities to fabricate complete assembles to your specifica 
Pipe Motion Probiems tions. This means quick, dependable service from one local source 


Call ug wmonere GMEG] ne 


r0am NO. 211 PRINTED IN USA 


Direct mail . . Mail piece above is from Flexonics-de- 
veloped direct mail program for distributors, which is 
outlined in promotional brochure. Distributor may do his 
own mailing or have Flexonics do it at cost. 


n problem 


Birg- 





Prevent high costs and 
damage _. sateguard operating eMiciency 


wearing wees to vaive and 


HERE'S HOW VOU PROFIT AS A 


Fle smcacnsies 
Hulderized p"9 yistabtes 


FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 

iS BIG BUSHIESS 

Every area of industry and commerce is a uset 
From manufacturing, transportation, utilities 
to construction, the depth of use 1s increasing 
constantly 


YOU WH Sf OFFERING 

A NEEDED PRODUCT LINE 

Flexible metal hose is a product that, in what 
ever form it takes, performs a cost saving, 
efficiency - building function that safeguards 
equipment, machinery and systems. 


FLEXONICS (S$ THE LEADING NAME 

iN QUALITY METAL HOSE 

From the turn of the century to the demands 
of the space age, Flexonics products have 
played a pioneering roll in product develop- 
ment ~ of great significance to our industrial 
growth and national defense, It is the most 
experienced name in the field... renowned 


for quality 


FLEXONICS PMS PROGRAM OFFERS THi 

BROADEST LINE OF STANDARD PRODUCTS 
In flexible hose, hose assemblies, flexible con- 
nectors, vibra-sorbers and a host of commodity 
products, the Flexonics standard line is com 
plete — and fully oriented to customer require 
ments. Special applications are met on request 


PISMO See ee eegreeereeecesecenessereseseeness 


Ny pipe motion : 
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FLEXONICS TRAINS YOUR 

PERSONNEL TO BECOME MORE 

VALUABLE SALESMEN 

Flexonics vast exposure and experience in 
metal hose applications is passed on to your 
personnel in a sound and comprehensive train- 


ing course. 


MOST HIGHLY QUALIFIED RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT BACKS YOU 

The record number of “firsts in industry” won 
by Flexonics is indicative of its research capa- 
bility. Its R & D staff, working with the most 
advanced equipment and techniques, are rec- 
ognized for their mastery of metals, This 
greatly enhances your sales position 


SOUND, YE! LIBERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
AGREEMENT AND STOCK EXCHANGE 
poucy 

Both are designed to effect real sales incen- 
tive... give the new distributor a highly lib- 
eral working, basis for the first year and an 
equitable stocking requirement thereafter 


AGGRESSIV!; MAGAZINE AMD DIRECT 
MAR ADVERTISING SUPPORT 


Month after month Flexonics advertising in a 
‘broad list of industrial magazines will be sell 
ing your PMS capabilities to every potential 
user in your area. This, plus hard hitting direct 
mail advertising personalized in your name. 


Ad mat. . Flexonics sup- 
plies mats for distribu- 
tors’ local ads (proofs, 
left, included in bro- 
chure), and shares space 


costs. Other items 


brochure but not shown 
here are written distrib- 
utor agreement, ex- 
change of stock policy, 
decals for distributors’ 
trucks and stores, and 


specific market data. 





They bought . . Jim Cullen (standing), Flexonics mid- 
western regional sales manager, presents PMS program 
brochure to Bill England (left) and Richard Rudolph- 
son, sales manager and president, respectively, of Dear- 
born Rubber Co., Broadview, Ill., a current Flexonics 
distributor organization. They signed up for the ex- 
panded program. 


sen-Gray, Chicago—cost about $10 apiece. About 
150 were produced. The company’s 58 field sales- 
men now are in the process of personally present- 
ing the brochures to current and prospective dis- 
tributors. 

Solicitation of current distributors began April 
1. By early May, 75% of them had agreed to work 
under the new setup. Most of the others have in- 
dicated they'll participate as soon as they can get 
delivery on the welding and brazing equipment 
and hire the trained personnel necessary to work 
on engineered orders. 

The necessary distributor investment is small— 
$300 to $700 for welding and brazing equipment. 
Several of the distributors have bought such 
equipment from Flexonics warehouses, which now 
have been abandoned with the advent of the PMS 
program. 

“Our five warehouses could do only a partial 
job in providing fast assembly service,” Mr. Mal- 
ling said. “With some 100 key industrial areas in 
the United States, it was apparent that if we were 
to be on the spot with service when needed, dis- 
tributors were the answer, not warehouses.” 


Getting new distributors . . Flexonics began its 
campaign to acquire new distributors with a gate- 
fold insert ad, pushing the advantages of the PMS 
setup, in the May issue of Industrial Distribution. 
The insert also is used as a mail piece, being sent 
to a list of prospective distributors. 

Flexonics salesmen began making their calls on 
prospective new distributors on May 10, looking 
more for quality than quantity in their “sign-ups.” 

Backing up the promotion to distributors is a 
campaign which will open in the July issue of 
Mill & Factory. This campaign promotes Flex- 
onics’ hose to end users and emphasizes that the 
product is available through “Pipe Motion Spe- 
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cialist” distributors. Additional advertising in ver- 
tical publications in several fields also will stress 
the “PMS” theme. 


Special push . . To give the program added im- 
petus, Flexonics is establishing a staff of distribu- 
tor specialists who will call only on distributors 
and help them with any problems that develop. 
One man already has been appointed a distributor 
specialist, and the company plans to have at least 
five such specialists, in major market areas, by 
the time the new program is completely operative. 

These specialists—as well as the regular Flex- 
onics salesmen—will work closely with distributor 
management and salesmen. One of their prime 
duties will be to conduct semi-annual sales meet- 
ings at each distributor’s place of business. These 
meetings, which are specifically provided for in 
the Flexonics distributor agreement, will be used 
to bring distributor personnel up to date on prod- 
uct developments, applications and selling meth- 
ods. In addition to conducting meetings, the Flex- 
onics field men will work individually with dis- 
tributor salesmen when necessary, showing them 
how to spot applications for Flexonics hose at cus- 
tomer plants. They also will help distributors 
utilize the company’s special promotional services, 
such as direct mail, ad mats and promotional bul- 
letins. 

In addition to training distributor salesmen, 
Flexonics gives distributor shop personnel formal 
training at the factory. These men, who will per- 
form the welding and brazing on engineered or- 
ders, are brought in for training courses which 
range from three days to one week, depending 
upon the men’s prior knowledge of the necessary 
processes. The distributor pays his men’s trans- 
portation to the Flexonics plant for these schools, 
and Flexonics pays living expenses. 

As a result of the formal and in-the-field train- 
ing, the distributors’ salesmen and servicemen be- 
come qualified “Pipe Motion Specialists’”—that is, 
the salesmen learn how to spot places where 
Flexonics hoses are applicable and to recommend 
the right kind of hose, while the servicemen be- 
come experts in working on the engineered orders. 


More volume, more profit . . Last year Flex- 
onics had a sales volume of approximately $3.6 
million in flexible hose (out of a total of $18 mil- 
lion, including several other product lines). 

“This volume, we believe, put us in first place 
as a flexible metal hose supplier by a close mar- 
gin,” Mr. Malling said. 

“This year, we expect to increase our hose sales 
volume and really nail down our number one 
position,’ he said. “And in addition, we look for 
increased profits. That’s because, in passing on the 
small engineered orders to the distributor, we in- 
crease over-all efficiency by letting him do the 
work he can do best, while we, in turn, can con- 
centrate on the large production orders which we 
can do best.” . 





Creativity now can be measured, says 
this author. Far-fetched? Well, read the 
article, take the test and then decide for 
yourself. 


By Gerard G. Neuman, Ph.D. @ President 
Creative Career Consultants, Chicago 
As told to Ree Bohmbach 


fg» Research is beginning to supply answers to 
one of the most important questions in life and in 
industry: What makes the creative person tick 
and how can we encourage him to keep ticking be- 
fore too much organization and conformity snuff 
him out? 

A dozen or so personnel evaluation firms, one 
of which is Creative Career Consultants, are 
working out tentative and provisional answers to 
this question. 


Kinds of creative people . . Probably—apart 
from creative genius of the stature of an Einstein 
—there are roughly three kinds of creative people: 


1. Idea men capable of quick takeoff into the 
realms of intellect and imagination. These are 
men of great native originality. 


2. Developers, who cannot generate their own 
ideas but can help develop and test the creative 
ideas of others. 


3. Communicators, who are very creative in put- 
ting across ideas to other people. 


Measuring creativity . . Here’s where testing 
comes in. A man who may be thought potentially 
creative can be analyzed in terms of these three 
kinds of creativity. This way, the nature of his 
difficulties (if he has any) may be revealed. 
For instance, the man who has ideas and can 


creative 
are 
you! 


test them, but fails to share them with others, 
might learn from an understanding of the reason 
for his problems in communicating. The man who 
has trouble testing his ideas might gain from 
further training and education. The man who has 
difficulty forming hypotheses might benefit from 
learning how to overcome his inner “repressive” 
forces. 


How it's done . . In addition to psychological 
tests we now have basic creativity tests designed 
to show what a man can do on his own with 
specific advertising problems. Used in conjunction 
with the applicant’s furnished samples, the tests 
give a clearer picture of creative ability. (All too 
often samples presented in all good faith by an 
applicant as his own actually reflect the combined 
efforts of supervisors, account men and other team 
members.) “On-the-spot” testing helps avoid such 
possibilities. 

Here’s what a man goes through when he takes 
a creativity test: 

First he has an introductory meeting during 
which he makes the evaluator acquainted with 
himself, his background, his abilities (insofar as 
he is equipped to know them), his needs, his am- 
bitions. 

Then he takes a battery of psychological tests 
designed to dig out the creative “gold,” as well as 
the faults, blocks, deterrents to using his capacities 
to their highest and most rewarding extent. 

He learns where his strengths lie, where he may 
do better. He gets some help in learning how and 
where to use his talents. 


Are you creative? . . The test on the following 
page is “just for fun.” It doesn’t pretend to be 
nearly as scientific as the battery of psychological 
tests given by personnel evaluators to their cli- 
ents, nor to go nearly so deep in testing your 
creative potential. But go ahead and take it. See 
what you can find out about yourself. 
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In this quiz we give you 30 pairs of choices to de- 
scribe yourself. You simply place an “x” in the 
square next to the statement which more closely 
describes you. Be sure to mark only one choice 
on each side. Here is an example. 


m 


I like hot cereal |[ 


I like cold cereal (J 


Now go ahead and mark up the next 30 double 
questions yourself. Be sure to work quickly, with- 


tandards 


CREATIVITY QUIZ 





out thinking about it too much. The first impres- 
sion is usually the best. Sometimes you may feel 
that neither side of the pair fits you—make a 
choice anyway. Be sure you have a mark on one 
side of each item. 


Anyone with average intelligence can “beat” 
this test. For it to be of value, you must answer 
the questions as truthfully as possible. 


any 


the average individua 


rk 


To score yourself see the bottom of the opposite page. 





| 
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10 traits of a creative person 


e According to researchers, the creative person 
looks at things in new and “divergent” ways. He’s 
not in a rut. Apparently he feels some dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are, a kind of imbalance 
or discontent. 

Science cannot yet tell us why some people are 
more creative than others, but it has—through ex- 
tensive research—developed tests which identify 
original thinking. 

Here are ten basic “personality ingredients” that 
help make a person creative: 


1. Basic health: True, we do find heroic weaklings 
(and early deaths for some great men) in the 
annals of the creative arts. But it is generally true 
that you stand a better chance of making the grade 
as a creative person (and you surely stand to 
produce more) if you’re gifted with a sound con- 
stitution and good mental and physical health. 


2. Sensitivity: We hardly needed research to tell 
us what we already knew instinctively and from 
experience: that the creative person is obviously 
more sensitive than other people. He has a 
heightened awareness of everything and every- 


body. 


3. Tolerance of ambiguity: The creative person 
also possesses in large measure something the psy- 
chologists call “tolerance of ambiguity.” He doesn’t 
feel he has to know all the immediate answers to 
whatever puzzles him in his environment. Re- 
search indicates that the person who can “tolerate 
ambiguity” can exist very productively in a frame- 
work where he doesn’t understand all that’s going 
on. 


4. Flexibility: This is a prime facet of the creative 
personality, creativity researchers feel. All the 
rich abundance of the “preconscious.” Both what 
he knows and what he feels from childhood— 
come bounding back from the depths of his person- 





Your creativity score 


1. Add the checkmarks on the left side of the page. 

2. Add the checkmarks on the right side of the page. 

3. Subtract the checkmarks on the left side from the check 
marks on the right side. 

4. If the resulting score is over 20 you are likely to have the 
personality potential for creativity. 

5. If your score is between 0 and 20 your system of values 
is not clearly differentiated towards a commitment to cre- 
ativity — however movement in that direction is possible. 
6. If you have a minus score your basic personality make-up 
indicates that you prefer other values to the value of cre- 
ativity. 


COMMENT: A. There are many individuals with scores over 
20 who do not have sufficient opportunity in their present 
position to express the creativity they are capable of express 
ing. 

B. Individuals with scores below 20 can generally be helped 
to more creative performance if they really desire it. 
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ality. All his emotional and thinking forces are 
constantly availabie, and he readily draws from 
this plentiful store. 


5. “Integrative autonomy for new product:” This 
is psychologists’ talk for drive, initiative to create. 
It means the creative person’s motivation to 
gather together his powers and, under his own 
steam, make something new and uniquely his own. 


6. Persistence: Sticking to it! For all his playful- 
ness and spontaneity, there is a “drivenness” 
about the creative person. He has a self-imposed 
mission. He works very hard—and doesn’t give up 
easily. 


7. Motivation to change the environment or rela- 
tionship of self to environment: Creative people 
are apt to be dissatisfied with things as they are. 


8. Ability to find a basically new coordinating 
principle or symbol: This could be a medium or a 
technique (or even an individual style) in com- 
munications or in the arts, or perhaps an abstract 
theory in the sciences. (In advertising, the Marl- 
boro Man is a good example of a coordinating 
principle and symbol which expresses a whole 
pageful of ideas about a product, in one picture. 


9. Abstracting intellectual style: The creative 
person is quick to pick out the most important 
facts needed to do the job. He likes to have 
plenty of facts to work with—but he weeds out the 
unimportant ones quickly. 


10. Lack of repressive defenses: Just as it’s in the 
nature of the creative process that the creative 
man needs to communicate with others, so it’s 
also important that the lines of communication 
within his inner personal life stay open. The cre- 
ative man’s boundaries are open to “inspiration” 
both from without and within. Research indicates 
that intellect and emotions are flexible wherever 
the creative process is not blocked. The implica- 
tion is that the more limitations he and others set 
on his thinking, the less creative he will be. ® 
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Coordinated . . 
that of its overseas distributors, Clark Equipment Inter- 


To coordinate its own advertising with 


national supplies the distributors with promotion kits, 
sample ads, mats and other materials. Here, Larry Roth, 


An increasing number of U.S. com- 
panies are looking overseas for new 
markets and profits. A few have 
found nothing more than an en- 
tangling array of problems. Here’s 
a rundown on the obstacles which 
must be faced—and details of the 
various ways of getting around the 
problems, and to the profit . . 


By Walter E. Schirmer @ President 
Clark Equipment International, C.A 
Buchanan, Mich 


Sep Apparently a good many American firms 
are actively interested in breaking into an over- 
seas market, but are finding the road rather 
rocky. New situations-—-brought on by the gen- 
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overseas—big 


poets 


x . 
X y 
account executive of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, CEl’s agency, shows a distributor how to set up 
his own advertising and promotion program by using the 
materials supplied by Clark 


erally healthy industrial growth of free world 
countries—have created new obstacles for the 
American exporter. 

Clark International has encountered many of 
these obstacles in its growth since World War II. 
Some we've solved; some we're still fighting. But 
perhaps the lessons and techniques we’ve learned 
can be of help to others. 


Competition . . In planning a move into overseas 
markets, there are two basic questions that have 
to be answered: (1) what are the marketing areas 
available? and, (2) what is the competition in 
these areas? 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of mar- 
keting areas available: industrialized countries, 
and so-called underdeveloped nations. There is 
a different kind of competition in each of these 
areas. 

In industrialized countries—Europe, part of the 
British Commonwealth, portions of South and 
Central America, Japan—competition will come 
first from local manufacturers, and second from 





American companies already in the market. 

Competition from local manufacturers probably 
will be tough. As an indication, in the United 
States there are about 18 producers of fork-lift 
trucks. That means Clark has 17 competitors in 
this country. In just four European countries, 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy—there are 
45 fork truck manufacturers, all of whom have 
sprung up in the last 20 years. (On the other hand, 
Brazil and India, for example, have no _ local 
makers of this equipment.) 

The biggest single advantage the local company 
has is price, due mainly to low wage rates. A sec- 
ond advantage is that they are “native.” In many 
countries there is a great pride in the national 
origin of products, and completely “foreign-made” 
products suffer from this. Third, local firms have 
an obvious advantage in dealing with problems of 
currency, quotas, government controls, licensing, 
financing and so forth. 

In underdeveloped countries, there may be no 
competition from local manufacturers, but most 
of these nations have strong economic ties with 
other countries—the British Commonwealth area, 
for example, and its ties with England, or the 
countries of North Africa and their trading habits 
with France. And in less developed areas there is 
greater competition of currency than in indus- 


trialized areas. 


Trade federations . . From a competitive view- 
point, one of the most troublesome new situations 
for American companies is the formation of “trade 
federations.” Examples of these are appearing 
more and more frequently—the European Com- 
mon Market, the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, the Central African Federation, the Latin 
American Trade Area. For the countries involved 
these are a very good thing. Such federations will 
undoubtedly aid industrial development in these 
areas and thereby improve the economic health 
of the entire free world. 

But for the American exporter such federa- 
tions pose problems. In effect, these groupings are 
exclusive customs unions. While they may per- 
mit comparatively free and easy trade among 
member nations, they all but cut out American- 
‘made goods through tariffs and other trade blocks. 
To get across these tariff walls, the American ex- 
porter will have to take his basic selling price, 
add to it the cost of freight, handling, insurance, 
and so forth, and then add probably an additional 
10% to 15% duty. 

While the American exporter is thus building 
his overseas selling cost, his competitors already 
inside the tariff wall will probably be lowering 


_ problems, bigger profits 


their selling costs because of higher production, 
lower tooling costs, more mass-production tech- 
niques and so forth. 

The difference in wage rates will always be a 
problem. Foreign manufacturers are under pres- 
sure to raise their wage levels, but we must re- 
member that for them a 5% wage raise may mean 
only three or four cents an hour, while a similar 
raise in this country may mean 15¢ or more. 

Such are the problems facing American firms 
getting into the export market. For some time to 
come these problems will be far less troublesome 
for the manufacturer of highly technical equip- 
ment. But they are very current problems for 
the producer of “ordinary” capital equipment— 
fork trucks, simple machine tools and so forth. 


Meeting competition . . Realizing these prob- 
lems, what can the American exporter do to 
establish an overseas market? 

The first step is to examine the major market- 
ing areas—in both industrialized areas and un- 
derdeveloped areas—and select those which have 
the best potential for your particular products. 
This can be done by either a country selection or 
by a marketing area selection, and might well in- 
clude a country in one of the trade federations 
already mentioned. 

Having made this selection on the basis of a 
rather exhaustive analysis of the potential, the 
next step is to find out what kind of competitors 
you face in these areas. This should by no means 
be a cursory examination. You have to know who 
your American competitors are in each market. 
And more importantly, you have to know your 
local competitors, or “third country” competitors. 

After determining your competitors, you'll have 
to find out what kind of services they offer. Do 
they carry parts stocks? Do they have good me- 
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Michigan Tractor Shovel 
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into Antofagasta, Chile 
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Typical . . These ads are typical of those offered overseas distributors. Center ad has been translated into Spanish. 


chanics? Do they provide long-term installment 
buying plans? Do they offer good credit? (In some 
cases, credit terms offered by some foreign gov- 
ernments are actually export subsidies, and as a 
result you'll have to face that kind of “competi- 
tion” as well as the basic competition of product 
quality.) 

In your selected marketing areas you will also 
have to know local buying habits. We think there 
is no better way of finding this out than by getting 
local people. To us, the local man who has been in 
business in a particular country for 15 or 20 years 
knows a great deal more about the buying habits 
and proclivities of the local people than any out- 
side expert. 


Product introduction . . Having done all these 
things and decided on the market areas in which 
you want to make a major export effort, you then 
have to think about introducing your product in 
those areas—telling your potential customers what 
your product is, what it can do, and how it can 
be used. 

We think that the choice between an interna- 
tional advertising program or a local advertising 
program is important. Basically, your interna- 
tional program may give your company’s name 
a face to present to the prospective purchasers 
there, but from the standpoint of making sales, 
we think local media in a particular country offer 
the most effective method—and local advertis- 
ing should be done in a joint, cooperative effort 
with your local distributor. 

In addition, we think very highly of participa- 
tion in local trade fairs. We have found that we 
are not only able to contact and demonstrate our 
equipment to potential customers, but also that 
we have a very good opportunity for meeting and 
selecting distributors at these fairs. 


Service . . When introducing your product to an 
overseas market another important factor in your 
competitive position will be the service and parts 
facilities which you provide. This is particularly 
true for capital goods. In our case, we have found 
it necessary to have field service representatives 
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factory-trained and qualified to demonstrate the 
applications of our equipment. These field service 
men also train our distributors’ personnel and 
even our customers in proper maintenance and 
operation of our equipment. 

It usually is necessary also to have parts stocks 
located in strategic areas, particularly if a 
breakdown of your product might cause a pro- 
duction bottleneck. 

As a case in point, we had a British competitor 
who decided to invade the Canadian market. He 
had a good machine, and could sell it at about 
70% of the price we could sell our machine for 
in Canada—hbasically because of lower costs and 
preferential tariffs. But he thought he could pro- 
vide service for his equipment by having a parts 
depot only at Toronto. That was his downfall. 
Potential customers in other parts of Canada were 
not interested in his equipment when it meant 
they would have long delays getting repair parts 
from Toronto. So, even though he had a lower 
price, and a British-made product, he was no 
competition for us. 

We're also strongly in favor of conducting lo- 
cal service schools—not only for our distributor 
personnel, but also for customers. This is par- 
ticularly advantageous with equipment that is 
used in remote areas, a long way from dealer re- 
pair facilities. Having local qualified mechanics 
eliminates much downtime, and thus helps build 
good will. 


Distributor qualifications . . One of the most 
important steps you'll make in establishing an 
overseas market is selecting distributors. We have 
three main qualifications a distributor must fulfill 
before we'll consider him: 


1. Financial stability. He’s got to be able to stock 
the product, stock demonstrator machines, stock 
spare parts, provide adequate service equipment 
and have the proper facilities for showing his 
goods. 

2. He must be well-placed locally. He must have 
the right contacts, particularly among govern- 
ment people. In most overseas areas, government 





AUSTRALIAN QUARRY 
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Before you buy any rubber-tired dozer 
Check MICHIGAN'S Tractor Dozer 
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buying is very important. In fact, in all of the un- 
derdeveloped countries only the governments are 
buying any great mass of capital goods. If our 
distributor does not know his way in and out of 
all the various procurement agencies in the gov- 
ernment, he’s not going to do a very effective 
job. And if he can’t go in and at least get speci- 
fications written to a point where we can halfway 
meet them without five pages of exceptions, he’s 
not doing a very effective job. 


3. Our distributors have to be qualified to dem- 
onstrate our equipment as well as we can dem- 
onstrate it in this country. This means having 
an adequate “reference list.” We’ve found that 
sales are much easier overseas if our distribu- 
tors can say “John Jones over here or Pete Smith 
over there uses this equipment and we'll take 
you over and show you how they use it.” This 
kind of selling (and advertising) seems to be 
more effective abroad than it is in this country. 


How to “join ‘em” .. Those are some of the 
important things that must be done if an Ameri- 
can exporter is trying to break into an overseas 
market. But supposing the American company 
finds—for reasons outlined earlier—that he can- 
not hope to compete by simply exporting his 
goods. Clark has encountered this situation in 
several areas, and we finally settled on the 
philosophy that “if you can’t fight ’em, join ’em.” 
And we've found four ways of “joining ’em.” 


1. The first is an assembly program with some 
local content of labor or parts. For example, we 
found in some countries that we could obtain tires, 
steering wheels or some other component locally. 
We then ship in the rest of the components and 
engage someone to put the machine together. We 
don’t look upon this as a long-range operation; 
it’s a temporary expedient until we find out how 
good that market is and determine where we can 


go from there. 


2. Entering into a manufacturing contract with 
a local firm. In cases where we have done this, 
the local company has the right to manufacture 
our goods, but we retain the right of distribution. 


Through experience, we’ve found this is not a 
particularly good arrangement. For one thing, 
the manufacturer, after a period of years, is 
usually in a position’ to manufacture your line 
of equipment without any further help from you. 
Then, for some reason or other, the contract is 
cancelled and you find you have done nothing 
more than create a competitor. 


3. A licensing arrangement. There is a certain 
advantage in this in that it does not commit you 
financially to any extent. Usually you can obtain 
some sort of down payment which will at least 
pay for the cost of sending a licensee process 
sheets, engineering drawings and other “know- 
how” material. Also, you can probably collect 
a fee based on the licensee’s production. 

We tried this technique in several areas, but 
eventually grew to dislike it for the same reason 
we dislike the manufacturing contract. In es- 
sence, you are creating a competitor. All licensing 
agreements will at some time expire, and when 
they do, even patent protection may not keep your 
ex-licensee from taking away your local market. 
And if your new competitor is energetic, he can 
bother you in other export markets. 


4. Because of the disadvantages of the first three 
procedures, we have finally settled on a fourth 
method for establishing ourselves in a foreign 
market—a licensing agreement with an equity 
participation. 

In our negotiations, we can insist on a sub- 
stantial down payment. In some cases we have 
been given as much as $200,000 in stock for a 
license. Beyond this we write out a fee arrange- 
ment. Usually the basic fee arrangement is on a 
ten-year basis, starting from the date of produc- 
tion of a certain model. 

However, if the licensee picks up a model in the 
last year of the fee agreement, he must pay fees 
for another ten years on that model. In this way 
we have, for a considerable period of time, an in- 
come which is good enough to pay us for our 
work and effort. In the meantime, we are usually 
building up our equity by sending the licensee 
components, specialized tooling, machinery and 
things of that nature. In most cases, our aim is 
to obtain a 30 to 40% equity interest. 

Obviously, we could have obtained equity in- 
terests of this size by simply purchasing the in- 
terest right at the start. But this would have re- 
quired a substantial investment. By obtaining our 
equity in the manner described, we have been 
able to break into seven or eight countries in- 
stead of one or two. 

As far as we are concerned, the licensing agree- 
ment with an equity participation is the most 
effective way of getting goods into an overseas 
market, particularly a market that is within the 
tariff walls of a trade federation. For us this has 
proven much more advantageous than trying to 
fight them from this side of the water. a 
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How to 


Effective communication with others 
is seldom easy. It takes understand- 
ing of the things which work against 
a meeting of minds. Here is an easy- 
to-use checklist of eight primary 
techniques which will help you sell 


your ideas and/or products. 


By Dr. Jesse S. Nirenberg @ Director of 
Psychological Services 
TradeWays, Inc., New York 


fép In conversation, when you try to get your 
ideas through to the mind of another person, you 
are struggling against all the things that make 
him a human being, and not a recording and 
thinking machine. 

Six human tendencies which work against a 
meeting of minds are as follows: 


1. Resistance to change . . . People do not want 
to exchange the ideas they hold for others, par- 
ticularly if their own ideas are based on long- 
held attitudes. 

2. Distraction by personal concerns Every 
talker is competing with his listener’s inner 
thoughts and feelings which tend to draw the 
listener away from the subject at hand. 

3. Talking before thinking . . . People start talk- 
ing before their ideas are clearly formed and, as 
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‘get through’ to 


a result, keep changing thought direction. 


4. Wishful hearing People hear what they 
want to hear rather than facing all that’s being 
said. 


5. Jumping to conclusions .. . The speaker makes 
unwarranted assumptions about what the othe: 


person knows or accepts. 


6. Habitual secretiveness People withhold 
information unrealistically out of a vague feeling 
that the less another person knows about what 


they are thinking, the better. 


There are ways of overcoming the above tend- 
encies so that you and the other person are 
thinking together rather than just exchanging 
words. When this happens the salesman gets the 
customer’s full appreciation of product benefits: 
the manager gets what he wants across to his 
salesmen and achieves a better understanding be- 
tween them; and both manager and salesmen gain 
the full advantages of their respective bosses’ 
thinking, and of knowing that their boss knows 
theirs. 


Eight Techniques . . Eight techniques for “get- 
ting through” and achieving a meeting of minds 
are given below: 


State your over-all objective first 

When you are trying to get another per- 
son to accept your idea begin the discussion with 
a statement of your objective. For example, if 
you are a salesman trying to sell a particular 
solvent, after the preliminary social remarks tell 
the purchasing agent in a short sentence or two 





your customers and your boss 


what you are there for, and what it will do for 
him. In other words, you want to tell him about 
a solvent that is going to save him money. It is 
important to put it in a motivational context, e.g., 
saving him money, rather than merely telling 
him that you want to show him a solvent. 

Do not build your case or ask questions with- 
out telling the other person what you are driving 
at. Otherwise, he will become wary and be re- 
luctant to agree with you or give you information. 
Make the other person a partner in your thinking 
rather than an adversary to be trapped or over- 
come. 


Draw out ... When an idea is first pre- 

2. sented to a person it brings up associa- 
tions in his mind. These associations are differ- 
ent for each individual. In other words, the mind 
does not remain just empty for the next idea to 
be expressed, as is the case with a recording ma- 
chine. When the associated ideas come into the 
mind of the listener they draw his attention away 
from the next idea that is expressed. It helps 
communication, therefore, for the listener to give 
some expression to the associations that are in 
his mind in order to clear it, after the first idea 
has been expressed. 

Therefore, after you have stated your over-all 
objective pause and wait for the listener to say 
something, or else ask him a question which will 
enable him to express what is on his mind. For 
example, the above-mentioned salesman after 
telling the purchasing agent that he has a solvent 
that will save the buyer money, might ask the 
purchasing agent what solvent he is currently us- 
ing. Similarly, a manager after telling a salesman 


that he wants to discuss ways of improving the 
salesman’s planning of sales calls could then ask 
the salesman what kind of planning he has been 
doing. 

Drawing out at this point serves three im- 


portant purposes: 

e It clears the other person’s mind of distracting 
associations. 

e It gives you some insight into the other per- 
son’s particular interests and preoccupations with 
regard to the subject at hand. 


e It arouses the other person from his initial 
state of inertia and causes him to think. Once 
thinking, he is in a mobile condition and his 
thinking can be moved forward much more 
readily. 
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Drawing out is an important tool to be used all 
through a discussion. Four ways of drawing out 


are: 


1. Ask questions requiring an explanatory an- 
swer such as, “What do you think of . .?” or, 
“How do you feel about . .?” Avoid using ques- 
tions which can be answered with one word such 
as, “Do you like . .?” or “Do you agree . .?” (Ex- 
cept where you just want to get agreement on a 
particular fact). 


2. Preface the subject word or words with “What 
about . .?” or “How about . .?” e.g., “What about 
delivery?” or “How about your call reports?” 


3. Repeat back some key words of the other per- 
son’s remarks, e.g., if he says, “We know your 
product has advantages but we are afraid of 
trouble if we change from what we're using,” you 
might reply, “Trouble?” 


4. Remain silent after the other person has com- 
mented. Only use this if the other person stops 
uncertainly rather than has definitely finished 
his comment. 


In drawing out, the aim is to get the most infor- 
mation with the least number of questions. 


Get the other person’s reactions to your 
3. ideas . . . Unless you make the other 
person focus on your ideas and think them 
through he will lapse into inertia or else drift 
away toward his own immediate preoccupations. 
He may look at you and even nod without listen- 
ing; and he may listen to you without thinking. 
Neither of these are enough. You must make him 
think about what you are saying. Therefore, after 
you present an idea ask the other person what he 
thinks of it. When you ask him for his opinion 
he must focus his thinking on what you have said, 
and set his mind in motion to evaluate it. 


Express your understanding of the other 
4. When the other 
person expresses an argument in opposition to 
your line of reasoning, or when he expresses anger 


person’s position 
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about something you have done, tell him that you 
understand his thinking or the way he feels, at the 
same time rephrasing back to him his point of 
view; then go on to give your counter-arguments. 
For example, suppose a purchasing agent says 
to you, “That last delivery of yours was 10 days 
late and really messed us up. How do you expect 
us to buy from a company that’s so unreliable?” 

Assuming you knew the facts of the situation 
you ought to reply, “I can certainly understand 
your being annoyed at a late shipment, and if I 
were in your place I might be pretty angry my- 
self. But, regarding being unreliable, let’s take a 
look at how often this has really happened in the 
past because everyone makes mistakes now and 
then, isn’t that so?” 

Expressing your understanding of the other 
person’s position makes him feel that you fully 
grasp what he is getting at and also that you are 
willing to be objective about the situation and to 
look at his side as well as yours. This encourages 
him to come forward and meet you half way. 


Present your ideas one at a time 

When you have a series of complicated 
ideas do not present them all in one speech. A 
person cannot hold on to many ideas at once and 
the more complicated the ideas the less he can 
hold on to. Therefore, unless your ideas are very 
simple, present one idea clearly and then get his 
reaction to it before moving on to the next. 

No matter how simple your ideas are, do not 
express more than three at a time. Keep your 
speeches short, just a few sentences at the most 
and have the other person respond in some way 
before you continue. Otherwise, he will drift away. 


Quantify . . . When you find the other 

person offering resistance to your line 
of reasoning, in order to get him to abandon his 
position and to adopt yours, it will be necessary 
to compare his arguments with yours. The only 
way such a comparison can be made is by finding 
a common denominator. 

In business the common denominator is usually 
money. You have to show him then that he will 
gain more money by doing what you want him to 
do than by doing what he wants. Therefore, when- 
ever possible assign numerical values to your 
arguments and to his, even if you have to just 
make estimates. It would be still better to get 
him to make the estimates. Then reduce these to 
dollars. If its time you are going to save, work 
out with him how much time, and then convert 
this to money. 

Quantifying helps eliminate emotional dis- 
tortions. On a feeling level, his arguments may be 
greatly magnified and yours minimized so that 
without quantifying he comes to view his argu- 
ments as being much bigger than they really are 
and yours as much smaller. After quantifying, 
compare for him the value of his objection and 
of your argument and then ask him to take a po- 





sition, that is, make him think about it. 


Reducing emotional interference 

ye Emotions press for release and, as a re- 
sult, distract the person from the subject at hand 
to a search for some rational way in which he can 
discharge them. Because of this pressure for ex- 
pression, emotions interfere with rational think- 
ing and often intrude in discussions. They cannot 
be ignored. They must be dealt with. 

When the other person becomes angry or anx- 
ious, stop your presentation of arguments and get 
him to talk. Ask him to tell you more about his 
thinking. In doing so he lets out his emotions and 
his tension drops again to normal so that he can 
focus on what you are saying. Otherwise he will 
labor under the discomfort of emotions pressing 
for relief and he will not be able to focus on your 
line of reasoning. After his emotions subside ex- 
press your understanding of his feelings, and re- 
sume your presentation. 

There are several things to be kept in mind 
with regard to emotions. One is that they cannot 
be dissipated by logic. You cannot talk another 
individual out of his anger or worry; he must 
talk himself out. 

Another thing to remember is that anger is 
not to be feared. For some reason or other we 
have been brought up in our culture to be fright- 
ened of anger, of both other peoples’ and our own. 
There is nothing evil or fearful about anger. It is 
as natural as breathing and occurs whenever the 
individual is frustrated in something he wants. 
As a result he may control his anger and let it 
out at some more expedient time and place, or he 
may sound off. If he sounds off, nothing terrible 
will happen. In fact, he will feel better after he 
has done so. 

Furthermore, emotions are displaceable so that 
a person may be angry at one thing and let it out 
on another. Therefore, when the other person 
blows up at you he may merely be using you as 
a vehicle for discharging anger from other sources. 
In other words, he may not really be angry at 
you at all, and when it blows over he will realize 
this. 

The feeling of an emotion is not controllable. 
You cannot control your anger or fear, but you 
can control your acting on it. Therefore, if you 
are angry or frightened, it is better to admit it 
to yourself since you will have better control of 
it than if you try to hide it from yourself. 

A word of caution about expressing your own 
anger in the business relationship. Don’t general- 
ize to a person about his personality. For example, 
if you were to meet a salesman, and he kept you 
waiting and you got angry, it’s all right to blast 
at him for coming late after you find out that he 
didn’t have any valid reason. However, confine 
your blast to his coming late. Don’t extend it to 
saying that he is inconsiderate. Interpreting his 
personality in general terms cuts deep and hurts 
morale. 


Giving and taking in conversation ... 

All conversation can be thought of in 
terms of giving and taking. Both giving and tak- 
ing can be done while either talking or listening. 
Giving through talking is done when one gives 
information, advice, praise, constructive criticism, 
or when sharing one’s feelings and experiences 
with others. Giving is done through listening when 
one gives one’s time and attention to listening to 
the other person’s expression of emotion and per- 
sonal problems and interests without necessarily 
gaining anything useful in return. 


If we reverse this last, we have an example of 
taking while talking. That is, when one expresses 
one’s emotions and personal interests and prob- 
lems, absorbing the time and attention of the other 
person, one is taking. Taking is done in listening 
when one receives useful information, advice, 
praise, and constructive criticism. 

A productive discussion would contain a bal- 
anced amount of give and take. So keep in mind 
in your discussions that you should give as much 
as you take. 


It takes practice . . Acquiring skill in using the 
above techniques requires a good deal of prac- 
tice. A skill cannot be developed by just reading 
about how to do it. As you know from experience, 
proficiency in driving a car, swimming, playing 
golf, or operating a machine tool can only be ac- 
quired through working at it. Try these tech- 
niques out, and practice them with everyone you 
encounter. It will feel awkward at first, but with 
continued application it should become smoother. 

In the communication skills workshops which 
I conduct for top executives, managers, and sales- 
men of client companies, these ideas are worked 
through in active discussions and the techniques 
practiced through role-playing, tailored to the 
client company’s particular kinds of managing 
and selling problems. 

One helpful principle to keep in mind when 
you are trying to sell an idea to someone, whether 
you are talking to a prospect, a salesman, or your 
boss, is: the sale moves forward when the pros- 
pect is talking and not when you are talking. = 
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Case history photos . 


. On-the-job photos like these made AAF’s convincing case history ad campaign possible. 


How photo case histories 
improved AAF advertising 


American Air Filter Co. abandoned ads which told about 


the versatility of its portable construction-site heaters in 
favor of case history ads which showed the product’s 


versatility through on-the-job photos. Here’s how the 


new campaign was developed. 


By Jack W. O'Neil @ Divisional Advertising Manager 
American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky 


Sey We multiplied the impact of our industrial 
advertising by using photo case histories. 

The product involved was AAF’s Herman Nel- 
son portable heater, which is used primarily by 
heavy construction contractors to provide com- 
fortable on-site working conditions in cold weath- 
er. The heaters also are used for many process 
applications, ranging from curing concrete to 
thawing frozen valves. 

This versatility is one of the product’s primary 
selling points to both contractors and to industrial 
companies (which use the heaters for cold weather 
maintenance work). To show this versatility, we 
decided to change our product-feature type of ad- 
vertising to a case history approach, and in this 
way dramatically illustrate versatility. To do this 
we needed a large number of good case histories 
complete with interesting, meaningful “on-site” 
photos. These case history photos has to be ob- 
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tained during the cold winter months when the 
heaters were actually in operation. During the 
winter the heaters are used on construction sites 
from the Yukon to the middle South and from 
coast to coast. Usually the actual construction 
takes place in an almost inaccessible location, 
during typical winter “snow-ice” climate condi- 
tions. Another problem in obtaining the photo case 
histories was total ignorance on our part as to 
where and when these heaters were actually be- 
ing used since they are sold to contractors through 
construction equipment distributors throughout 
this country and Canada. 


Getting the photos .. At this point we turned 
the entire project, complete with built-in prob- 
lems, over to a photo reporting firm (Sickles 
Photo Reporting Service, Maplewood, N. J.), with 
a good deal of doubt that what we wanted could 
be accomplished because of the many problems. 

We carefully outlined the selling points of the 
heater line to the reporting service so that every 





picture taken would reflect these competitive ad- 
vantages. For instance, flexible canvas ducts are 
used with the Herman Nelson heater to “spot” 
heat wherever required. Wherever possible, the 
pictures taken in the field by photo-reporters il- 
lustrated this selling feature. We then furnished 
them with a list of our construction equipment 
distributors handling our portable heaters. Letters 
were sent out to each distributor explaining that 
they would be contacted by a_ photo-reporter 
within the next few days. The distributor was 
asked to cooperate fully with the reporter and 
make up a list for him of construction projects 
within their territory where our heaters were “on 
location.” In this way, all of our distributors were 
contacted within a two-week period across the 
country and Canada, and shutters began to click. 


The reports come in . . Within six weeks we 
received ten excellent photo-reports. These re- 
ports usually included five to ten photos illustrat- 
ing the construction project or structure, our 
heaters in many different applications at work on 
the construction site, and usually workers were 
included in the pictures in typical working poses. 

A complete write-up of the construction project 
was included, giving all of the vital statistics, in- 
cluding company names for credit line informa- 
tion. Direct quotes were obtained from the con- 
tractor regarding the performance of our heaters. 
A detailed report was included describing spe- 


cifically how the heaters were used, for what 
purpose, conditions under which they operated; 
any complaints on products and important sugges- 
tions were also included. Signed release forms 
accompanied each photo-report, along with com- 
plete information as to where final approval was 
to be obtained. 

Typical reports covered construction of dams, 
highways, and bridges and large commercial and 
industrial structures. Also a number of reports 
covered use of heaters by industrial companies, 
such as winter maintenance work on the Great 
Lakes freighters, emergency heat and outside 
maintenance. 


The ad campaign .. A new space campaign was 
immediately launched through our agency (Zim- 
mer-McClaskey, Louisville), using the photo-re- 
ports as a basis for creating application case-his- 
tory ads. Also specialized, editorial-style direct 
mail pieces were produced in which the photo 
report material was used extensively. These were 
made available for imprint and mailing by our 
distributors to their customers and prospects. 
Our new ads pulled more inquiries than in any 
previous year. From spot checks and readership 
surveys we made; they attracted far more atten- 
tion and our distributors were very pleased. We 
completely under-estimated the demand for direct 
mail pieces and as a result had to reprint them on 
three different occasions. ® 
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Old and new . . AAF’s old ads (example at left) talked 
about the heater’s versatility. New ads (right) prove 


this versatility by showing product in use on various 
types of jobs. 
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Two of the industrial sales manager’ s 
most vexing problems—recruiting 
and compensating salesmen—are 
discussed in this, the second feature 
in IM’s new Industrial Sales Execu- 
tives Forum series. 

The Forum is composed of ap- 
proximately 100 sales executives of 
industrial companies who have 
agreed to analyze and study prob- 
lems peculiar to the selling of indus- 
trial goods and services for the read- 


ers of Industrial Marketing. 
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How to pick 


Wants ‘professionals’ 


Recruitment . . “When I 
need a salesman, I look first 
among my own personal ac- 
quaintances or among those 
of people I trust. 

Competitors’ sales staffs 
rank about fourth on the list 
for me; employment agencies 
not at all. Also, because I 
strongly feel that a salesman 
should be a 


salesman first and a techni- 


professional 

W. L. Lowry 

cally trained one second, I do 

not look to our service men or engineers for sales 
personnel. 


Compensation 
and commission basis, I obviously must think that 
this makes the most sense. I do not feel that this 
plan applies to every situation, but ours is neces- 
sary due to the fact that a certain amount of mis- 
sionary work must be performed. 

“When I started with this company ten months 
ago, I found that our salesmen were on a straight 
commission, with a draw and partial expenses. 
They were limited to territories of only a few 


. - “Since we operate on a salary 


counties. Other very important areas were being 
covered by distributors who received the same 
commission as our salesmen. These distributors, 
in most cases, were of a vertical nature, while our 
factory man’s experience was of a horizontal na- 
ture. 

“I changed the many territories into six districts 
and made each man a district sales manager. I 
then put him on a straight salary, a quota, and an 
override after reaching that quota. He was to re- 
place himself with a qualified distributor in his 
own territory, then generally supervise and help 
all of the distributors in the entire district. 

“T am pleased to say that within a period of 
six months, we noted a distinct change in sales 
and sales potentials. Two of our men reached their 
quotas in three months. We have signed up five 
new distibutors who, in addition to representing 
us through a catalog, are now stocking over $10,- 





000 worth of machines and parts, have sent men 
through our factory training course, and are sup- 
porting (at $110 a month) a factory demonstrator 
vehicle which we provide. 

“The district sales managers have all shown a 
great increase in enthusiasm and much more 
alacrity in covering inquiries and letters. They 
fully understand the problem of duplicating their 
own efforts through distributors. And some dis- 
tributors have sent us more business in one month 
than we previously received in an entire year. 

“All has not been peaches and cream, however. 
We have had to replace a couple of district sales 
managers and have found some new distributors 
to take the place of old and apathetic ones.”— 
W. L. Lowry, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, Vacu-Blast Co., Belmont, Cal. 


Picks engineers, servicemen 


Recruitment . . “From our 
experience, our best sales- 
men usually have been re- 
cruited from the ranks of 
servicemen and/or engineers. 


Compensation . . “This de- 
pends to a great extent on 
the field, the product, the 
territory and the corporate 
structure. For the industrial 
company, we would suggest 
M. J. McDonough a salary plus commission 
plan, which provides security 
plus the necessary incentive.”—M. J. McDonough, 
Assistant Manager, Sales & Service Div., Ma- 
chinery Dept., American Can Co., New York. 


Looks to own industry 


Recruitment . . “For an organization the size of 
ours, it is economically impractical to operate a 
sales training program. Thus, we have to find 
personnel who are already trained. One exception 
to this is the college graduate whom we occasion- 
ally recruit for engineering and design work. This 
equips him for a place on the sales forve. 


and pay industrial salesmen 


“We have discovered in the past, however, that 
our best source for sales personnel is found in the 
sawmilling industry; preferably in a mill utilizing 
equipment of our manufacture. They understand 
the customers’ problems and know what the mill 
people expect of a machine in operation. Many 
times they can advise our engineers on improve- 
ments which can be made in our machines. Being 
able to discuss problems and machinery on the 
customer level is, of course, very important. 

“A man of this type, who has actually operated 
or maintained the machinery in the field, is usu- 
ally very sold himself on the equipment and can 
convey that enthusiasm to the customer. This is, 
of course, a tremendous asset for a salesman. 

“We have had very little luck hiring personnel 
from a competitor’s sales staff. In most cases they 
prove to be opportunists who do not have their 
heart in their work. Their attitude primarily is 
to manipulate matters for the benefit of them- 
selves rather than that of the customer or com- 
pany for which they work. They are seldom satis- 
fied and are continually looking for employment 
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elsewhere, feeling someone will offer them a bet- 
ter ‘deal.’ For this reason, we spend very little 
effort looking for salesmen presently on our com- 
petitors’ payroll. 


Compensation . . “It is my conviction that there 
is no ‘ideal’ way to compensate salesmen. This is 
because the salesmen themselves have certain 
convictions in this regard; and no matter what 
system is set up, there will always be a few who 
feel they could make a larger income if it were 
done some other way. 

“I have very definite ideas along these lines 
for a business such as ours, however. The equip- 
ment we manufacture is quite expensive and will 
sell from $5,000 to $50,000 per item. Also, our 
business fluctuates with the lumber market; and 
there are inherent peaks and-slumps in our po- 
tential during a 12-month period. 

“For these reasons, we now are using the 
salary and commission type of compensation. The 
base salary will provide a moderate income for 
the man during the slow periods, but will cer- 
tainly not be enough to satisfy him. The addition- 
al commissions he can earn continually provide 
an incentive for the go-getter who is never quite 
satisfied with his accomplishments.”—George F. 
Klink, Sales Manager, Klamath Machine & Loco- 
motive Works, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Salesmen find salesmen 


Recruitment .. “The prob- 
lem of finding applicants and 
recruits is no small matter. 
While newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising and col- 
lege recruiting contacts, as 
well as employment agencies, 
have their place in recruit- 
ing, they are not necessarily 
consistent enough nor pro- 
ductive enough at a reason- 
able cost to fulfill all needs 
of an expanding company. 

“The solution, then, resides elsewhere, such as 
in an ‘each one, reach one’ campaign where each 
salesman recommends a friend or acquaintance 


R. L. Borchardt 


for a job. 

“Another source is, of course, recruiting from 
the ranks of your competitors or perhaps even 
your customers wherever they are known to 
possess men you feel qualify for your organiza- 
tion. 

“And then there is always the routine ‘over the 
transom’ source of prospects, both from within 
the company and outside the company, who are 
aware of and wish to become a part of a sucess- 
ful sales organization. Above all, however, the 
personal contacts of the individual salesman 
represent the best possible source of applicants. 


Compensation . . “Having seen a_ successful 
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compensation plan at work, I’d be inclined to fol- 
low it, for the most part, by providing a salary 
plus commission basis for salesmen in the indus- 
trial field. 

“There are, however, exceptions to the rule, 
such as the industrial salesman dealing with gov- 
ernmental accounts. The emphasis here is on 
salary since the ‘feast or famine’ conditions of 
large orders, infrequently placed, would soon 
drive any good salesmen out of the field.”—Rob- 
ert L. Borchardt, Sales Service Manager, Com- 
munications Div., Motorola, Chicago. 


Prime requisite: experience 


Recruitment . . “The prod- 
uct to be sold and the size of 
the company determine to a 
great extent not only the 
type of sales force (house 
salesmen, manufacturers 
representatives, dealer or 
branch office organizations, 
and the like) but also the 
program to be undertaken 
in recruiting and developing 


J. H. Donohue 


sales personnel. 

“We work through manu- 
facturers agents, so we seek those who have al- 
ready acquired sound selling techniques and have 
achieved success in selling products related to 
but not competitive with our line. 


Compensation . . “Straight commission is doubt- 
less the most widely used method of compensating 
manufacturers representatives. However, I have 
often thought that some type of incentive system 
could be combined with commission, and the in- 
centive objective need not necessarily be tied in 
with dollar volume of sales.”—J. Howard Dona- 
hue, Secretary and General Sales Manager, Pio- 
neer Steel Ball Co., Unionville, Conn. 


Sees no ‘ideal’ way to pay 


Recruitment . . “At the 
present time, we carry on 
no active recruiting or train- 
ing program. Therefore, we 
look to salesmen who call 
on us, and depend upon in- 
formation provided by our 
representatives in the field. 


Compensation. . “Obvious- 
ly there is no ideal way to 
compensate salesmen, since 
much depends upon the ter- 
ritory covered and the prod- 
uct being sold. Each type of salary arrangement 
has its own merits and is usually installed to ac- 
complish specific purposes. 


William Pautke 





“Assuming a volume of sales is already being 
obtained from a given territory, I personally pre- 
fer a salary plus commission arrangement. This 
method allows the salesman compensation to de- 
velop new accounts, as well as adequately han- 
dle the old. 

“It has been my experience that direct com- 
mission does not provide sufficient room for de- 
velopment and normally results in selling the easy 
accounts and not successfully developing future 
business. 

“Straight salary, I feel, does not allow sufficient 
latitude for developing the full capabilities of 
salesmen. 

“With a company just being organized, it would 
be my opinion that the most practical compensa- 
tion plan to install would be straight commission, 
since the sales cost could be definitely determined 
and a great deal of money would not be expended 
in anticipating future sales.”—William Pautke, 
Sales Manager, Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co., St. Johns, 
Mich. 


Pays straight salary 


Recruitment .. “In the 30 
years I have been in sales 
work with this company, only 
one salesman has been hired 
‘from the _ outside. The 
others have come from other 
departments in the company. 
Three started out as office 
boys, one was a safety engi- 
neer, one an open hearth 
clerk, one a metallurgist, one 
a boring mill operator, one 
a bookkeeper, two were from 
the drafting room, and one from the order de- 
partment. This experience leads me to believe 
that it is possible to get along without a formal 
recruiting program if you select the right people 
(from a personality standpoint) and give them 
the proper training. 

“I would say that better salesmen can be trained 
in a shorter time if a formal recruiting program 
were in effect. To be ideal, college graduates 
should be hired without too much emphasis on 
the type of degree. Metallurgical graduates, engi- 
neering graduates, and arts graduates all seem 
to have worked out very well. 

“Two years should be sufficient for a thorough 
training program in various operating depart- 
ments. At the end of this time, the trainee will 
have displayed and developed his personality, and 
can be judged as to whether he has more aptitude 
for sales, production, operations or accounting. 
The same basic training should be valuable re- 
gardless of the eventual type of work. 


Walter Cree 


Compensation .. “In a business such as ours, 
I feel that the salesman should be compensated 


“‘It is easier to look within one’s own 
organization . . . for technical prod- 
ucts salesmen. However, as products 
become more technical, companies 
are forced to recruit from colleges 
and to set up training programs.’ — 
Nelson Gildersleeve, Royal McBee 
Corp. 


by a straight salary, because I have never been 
able to devise a commission system which would 
be equitable. 

“In the first place, our men have large terri- 
tories which vary in potential. One man can have 
sales of $3 million per year while another of equal 
ability and equal diligence can rack up a figure 
of only half a million. 

“Nor do I feel that it is fair to permit a sales- 
man’s income to fluctuate as wildly as it would 
under a commission plan. Our business seems to 
run in four-year cycles, and the top year is usu- 
ally twice as good as the bottom one. In bad times, 
the salesman is expected to work harder than he 
does when business is booming, so I feel that his 
income should indicate appreciation of his efforts 
as well as the results which he obtains. A care- 
fully set up, frequently reviewed salary schedule 
is the best way of compensating an industrial 
salesman in our type of business.”—Walter M. 
Cree, Sales Vice-President, Edgewater Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Likes small commission 


Recruitment. . “It is easier 
to look within one’s own or- 
ganization, into both the en- 
gineering and manufacturing 
groups, for a technical prod- 
ucts salesman. However, as 
products become more tech- 
nical, companies are forced 
to recruit from colleges and 
to set up training programs. 


Compensation . . “For tech- 
nical products, I favor the 
salary method of compensa- 
tion, with a small commission as an incentive.”— 
Nelson Gildersleeve, Sales Manager, Industrial 
Products Div., Royal McBee Corp., West Hartford, 
Conn. 


N. Gildersleeve 


Uses straight commission 


Recruitment. . “Inasmuch as we deal with man- 
ufacturers representatives, recruitment is no great 
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problem. I have taken the trouble, however, to 
meet these salesmen and to work with them. 


Compensation . . “Here,. again, in dealing with 
manufacturers representatives, the straight com- 
mission plan is best for our type of operation.”— 
John Kaul, Sales Manager, Terado Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Men police own expenses 


Recruitment . . “How and 
where do we find good in- 
dustrial salesmen? In our 
company we have no set 
pattern for finding our men. 
Some are brought up through 
other departments; usually 
the service department. Some 
of our past service men have 
shown a real interest in sales 
and obviously get along very 

L. W. Darling well with our customers. 

These men have made ex- 
cellent additions to our sales department. 

“We continually receive unsolicited resumes 
from employment agencies specializing in placing 
industrial salesmen. In one or two cases we have 
found men in this way. We also get a number of 
voluntary applications from salesmen interested 
in joining our company. However, these seem to 
usually come from areas of the country where 
we do not need additional help. 

“We have had some good results by placing 
advertisements in trade publications covering the 
general area in which we are looking for a sales- 
man. We try to do this because we find better re- 
sults are usually obtained by hiring a man who 
is familiar with the territory. 

“We do not carry on a regular recruiting pro- 
gram at colleges or elsewhere, and we almost 
never hire salesmen who have previously worked 
for our competitors. 

“Recruiting as such is not a serious problem 
with us, although we readily admit that many of 
the people we hire are not as successful as we 
had hoped they would be. Perhaps the blame 
for this can be placed on insufficient field train- 
ing and supervision rather than an inadequate 
recruiting program. 


Compensation .. “As to your question on how I 
think an industrial salesmen should be com- 
pensated, I feel this depends largely on the prod- 
uct or products sold. If the line is such that each 
salesman can be expected to bring in orders to- 
taling a few hundred dollars at the end of the day, 
then straight commission should work very well. 
On the other hand, a company manufacturing 
large drag lines used in coal mining, for instance, 
probably could not find the men they want with 
only straight commission compensation. These 
machines range in price from $100,000 to $500,000 
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and obviously, sales are not made every day or 
every week. 

“Here at Davey we used a combination of 
salary and commission, with an automobile fur- 
nished by the company and all necessary ex- 
penses paid by the company. The salary amounts 
to approximately 30% of the total compensation 
of our best men, and runs as high as 60% to 70% 
for those who are marginal. I feel that this is 
probably the best form of compensation for our 
particular company. 

“There is one method of compensation which 
I have always wanted to try which works this 
way: the sales manager determines the total 
amount of compensation he would like to have 
his man earn, and also estimates his total ex- 
penses in the field and the total volume of busi- 
ness he can reasonably be expected to obtain dur- 
ing the coming year. 

“Let’s say the total compensation required (both 
salary and commission) is $10,000 and expenses 
are estimated to be an additional $6,000. If this 
man can reasonably be expected to account for 
$400,000 volume in the coming year he is given 
a credit of 4% of his total sales. Instead of ac- 
tually receiving this commission, however, he is 
placed on a draw of let’s say $700 per month. At 
the end of the year his draw plus his total ex- 
penses are compared with the commissions 
credited to him. If the commissions exceed the 
total expense he is given the additional in form 
of a bonus. If not, he gets no bonus at all. Of 
course, this comparison can be made each month 
or each quarter if desirable. 

“The advantage to this system is that it makes 
the salesman police his own expense account. 
Padding his expense account is of little advan- 
tage to him since it simply reduces his bonus by 
an equal amount. As yet we have not actually 
tried this system here at Davey.”—L. W. Darling, 
General Sales Manager, Davey Compressor Co., 
Kent, O. 


Urges use of incentives 


Recruitment . . “The best 
place to look for a good in- 
dustrial salesman is on your 
own or a customer’s door- 
step. If he is worth his salt, 
he will be hard to catch up 
with, but easy to recognize. 
If he calls on you or your 
customers, chances are pretty 
fair that he has some knowl- 
edge of your field. A small 
industrial concern would be 
better advised to seek an 
experienced man than to attempt to train one. 


Edward Tann 


Compensation .. “Sales incentive programs have 
been used with some success in other fields and 





could be considered for industrial salesmen. The 
over-all compensation program should be simple, 
specific, and preferably in writing. The formula 
can vary, but an effort should be made to relate 
income to results. Basically, however, when he 
is responsible for his fair share of sales and profits, 
there is only one way to compensate the ideal 
industrial salesmen-—extremely well!”—Edward 
Tann, Sales Manager, Permawick Co., Detroit. 


‘Stick to one plan’ 


Recruitment . . “Inasmuch 
as we have found product 
knowledge and _ application 
information to be essential 
to successful industrial sell- 
ing, we first look in our own 
organization for sales talent. 

“Sales engineers and sales 
trainees in the home or dis- 
trict office organization are 
our best prospects, and these 
home office people are al- 
ways selected on the basis of 
their eventual field sales potential. In turn, re- 
cruits for these home office positions are drawn 
from the field engineering and application engi- 
neering organizations. 

“Almost without exception there is a six- to 
nine-month incubation period before an outsider 
has acquired sufficient working knowledge in our 
line. Contrariwise, almost without exception, the 
inside men have produced at least fair sales re- 
sults from the day they arrived in the territory. 
We know that even if we fail completely in im- 
proving his sales methods and techniques, we 
will come out with a fair salesman; and that 
through our efforts and his ambitions we have 
a good chance of developing a star performer. 

“Lacking an adequate prospect within our own 
organization we try to recruit a trained salesman 
from a closely related industry or from a com- 
petitor. Too often, however, we have found that 
the competitive instinct of a good salesman has 
been so highly developed that a successful nego- 
tiation is difficult if not impossible. 


H. S. Myers 


Compensation . . “How should industrial sales- 
men be compensated? The answer: consistently. 
Have a plan and stick with it. From the moment 
he hangs up his hat, the new sales manager is 
barraged with stories demonstrating the inequi- 
ties of the existing sales compensation plan. 

“Wanting the enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
support of his salesmen, and wishing to establish 
in their minds his reputation for fairness, he pro- 
ceeds to develop and introduce a new sales com- 
pensation plan. The introduction of a new com- 
pensation program is inevitably associated with 
three characteristics. 


1. “Increased cost to the company. To be certain 


that no one gets hurt by the change, the designer 
of the new plan always decides in favor of the 
salesmen. 


2. “All of the sales force becomes nervous. No 
matter how obvious it may appear that the sales- 
man will do as well or better than before, sus- 
picion and uncertainty develop. 


3. “One or more salesmen will quit. 


“While I personally prefer a combination salary 
and commission compensation plan proportioned 
to suit the particular circumstances, I do not feel 
the plan is nearly so important as the way it is 
administered. 

“The plan should be simple, completely outlined 
for the salesmen, and administered precisely ac- 
cording to its provisions. In addition, the sales 
manager should reserve the privilege of resolving, 
solely and finally, all disputes.”"—Homer S. Myers, 
Marketing Vice-President, Tracerlab, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Contests ‘well received’ 


Recruitment . . “When we 
need additional industrial ac- 
count coverage, we look to 
our present sales force, be- 
cause we feel that the ideal 
program would be to bring 
along the newer men. 

“We give the newer mena 
sampling of industrial plants 
(probably of the smaller va- 
riety) to cover, then expose 
them to the larger industrial 
organizations. 

“I do not mean to paint a completely blue sky 
picture of this area of industrial marketing, how- 
ever. Only through extensive training can we hope 
to educate, inculcate and build a salesman willing 
to call on any and all levels of management within 


W. J. Ortman 


the prospect plants. 

“One step which we have taken in this area is 
the establishment of industrial salesmen’s work- 
shops for our personnel. These are two-day meet- 
ings set up in strategic spots in the United States. 

“Also, our company does carry on a regular re- 
cruiting program at major colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 


Compensation . . “We have been operating on a 
straight salary arrangement for many years and 
have found with few exceptions that this is prob- 
ably the most successful arrangement for the com- 
pany and for the men. 

“In addition, we inject specialized sales contests, 
etc., tied to a promotion of specific products. These 
have been well received and carried out.’— 
W. J. Ortman, Market Sales Manager, Industrial 
Buildings, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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basic guide to writing 
industrial ad copy 


Writing informative, easy-to-understand industrial ad- 


vertising copy is a tough job. Not too many have 


mastered the task. Arnold Andrews is one who has, and 


in this article he tells how to do it. Here’s must reading 


for every industrial adman .. 


rupee advertising makes sales 
calls just as salesmen make sales 
calls. Ours are pre-selling calls; 
each ad moves a reader’s mind only 
a little way toward a sale. We need 
to all often so that we move the in- 
dividual mind step-by-step farther 
up the hill toward a purchase. Un- 
less we maintain momentum and 
continuity of idea, his mind rolls 
back down the hill and loses the in- 
terest we gained in the previous 
calls. 

No ad we write can close the or- 
der; it can’t answer individual ques- 
tions; it can’t discuss the prospect’s 
specific problems. But it can obtain 
interest, desire for contact, and an 
acceptance of the product that a 
salesman can turn into sales. 

It can also minimize field-troubles 
that we've had. It can get in and 
make calls on people the salesmen 
can’t reach. It can get to prospects 
who are negotiating with competi- 
tion, even though our distributor 
doesn’t know they are in the market. 
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It can make competitors’ satisfied 
customers wonder, then doubt, then 
become dissatisfied. If we keep their 
interest, and keep telling a straight 
and honest story, we can finally per- 
suade them to listen to our sales- 
man. 

Our job is to build a good, clean 
foundation on which the salesman 
can build a sale. We must present 
factual information, make it believ- 


About the author 


able, see that it will stand up under 
close examination. 

Here, then, are ten basic guides to 
writing industrial advertisements: 


1. Realize that most of what you 
have learned about writing from 
your study of composition, English 
literature, and consumer advertising 
does not apply to the writing of in- 
dustrial advertising. This is partic- 
ularly true when you write to con- 
tractors, mine executives, factory 
managers, and other busy heavy 
equipment buyers. The nearest thing 
to it, in writing assignments, is the 
writing of cablegrams at X dollars 
per word. Screen every line of your 
copy for unnecessary words. Find 
the shortest, simplest, clearest way 
of conveying your message. 

2. Remember that your audience 
reads fast, and will not reread to 


nued on page oct 





@ Arnold “Andy” 9% 
Andrews founded 
Andrews Agency, 
Milwaukee, 15 
years ago, and 
has done much of 
the advertising 
planning and crea- 
tive writing for 
the R. G. LeTourneau (now LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse) account. 
Prior to establishing the agency, he 


was copy chief for Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, for 16 years. He 
planned and wrote much of the com- 
pany’s introductory sales literature. 

He is a past national vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association (now 
Association of Industrial Advertisers), a 
past president of the Milwaukee Indus- 
trial Marketing Association, and a 
founder of the Construction Equipment 
Advertisers group. 














Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


**Decision- and policy-making 
are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on technical and special- 
ized knowledge . . . . Often, the 
professionals are the men who 
must make the business decisions 
and form basic policy for a com- 
pany —regardless of the formal 
but nominal action of the top 
manager.”’* 

Today’s successful industrial 
marketer well realizes the grow- 
ing importance of technical 
executives. To reach more tech- 
nical men, at lower cost, he 
frequently depends on News- 
week, for Newsweek is prob- 
ably America’s most efficient 
industrial advertising buy. 
News.veek reaches more family 
heads in technical positions 
than any other newsweekly. 
And, per advertising dollar, 
Newsweek is first among news- 
weeklies in readers belonging 
to the “‘professional, technical 
and kindred”’ group. 


*Harvard Business Review 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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This 50" x 37" multi- 
color wall map, printed 
on heavy stock and 
tubed, shows the con- 
centration of manufac- 
turing plants with 100 
or more employees in 
the U. S. 


¢ Manufacturin 


CTURING PLANTS 


g Plants 


Statistics are given in 
each of 437 SIC indus- 
tries for manufacturing 
plants employing 20 or 
more, 50 or more, and 


100 or more workers. 





Now available from 
your McGraw-Hill man 


New McGraw-Hill Statistical Report 
On America’s Manufacturing Plants By 
Product - Location - Number of Employees 





Here, for the first time, is a detailed industry by industry analysis of both primary 

and secondary manufacturers of products. This 118-page report is taken from McGraw-Hill’s 
exclusive Census of Manufacturing.* The statistical facts here are based on individual 
identification and verification of manufacturing plants by employee size group and 
products manufactured. This analysis accounts for manufacturing plants responsible for 
more than 89% of the total U. S. output. 


America’s Manufacturing Plants contains information obtained by direct contact with 
the companies involved during a 2-year period ending in July, 1959. 


If you sell to industry, you will find this book and accompanying wall map an 
invaluable sales tool and marketing guide. 


The statistical data was compiled by McGraw-Hill to assist industrial marketers in 
sales planning and evaluation. It can be applied to single products or a full line, 
regional or national distribution, and to solving numerous problems such as 


market potential or territorial coverage. 

The book and wall map are available only through McGraw-Hill. To help 
defray a portion of the preparation expense, a price of $25 has been established. 
You may obtain copies by contacting your McGraw-Hill representative. 


*The McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing is the largest private study of American industry. 
It keeps McGraw-Hill publications in tune with their markets; alert to growth, change and diversification; 
enables concentration of circulation in the most effective areas. 


«, McGraw-Hill 


“oe PUBLICATIONS 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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clarify the meaning of long winded, 
complicated and confusing copy. It’s 
easier to turn the page than to 
struggle for the facts buried in long, 
drawn-out and “muddy” copy. Say 
it plainly, say it simply, say it fast. 


3. Face the reality that writing ad- 
vertising copy on a $100,000 earth- 
mover fleet, a $27,000 power shovel, 
or a $3,000 utility tractor is a far 
different problem than that involved 
in writing copy for any type of con- 
sumer goods. Sale of capital equip- 
ment does not involve impulse buy- 
ing. 

If I invest in one of these major 
earning units, I’m stuck with it. If it 
doesn’t live up to your advertising 
claims, I can’t throw it away, eat it, 
or put it away on a freezer-shelf 
and forget it. I make money or go 
broke on the basis of the effective- 
ness of the equipment for my par- 
ticular and specific type of work. 

Maybe you can hypnotize a buyer 
with the power of words shouted 
loud enough and often enough. But 
when you get the guy’s check, the 
“brainwashing” is all over and 
either the equipment works and 
pays off, or the word gets around 
and you’re through. 


4. Remember that loose use of su- 
perlatives, wide generalities in 
claims and undue accent on mar- 
ginal advantages can all have a 
negative sales impact. The prospec- 
tive buyer knows his business. One 
phoney, exaggerated, or silly state- 
ment will destroy his interest and 
make him turn the page. 

When you oversell with super- 
latives, you are setting a trap for 
yourself. It is not only unbelievable 
copy, but also an invitation for dis- 
content on the part of any customer 
—past, present, or future. He will 
find, sooner or later, that your 
promises of “all things to all men” 
are phoney. He is then unhappy and 
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dissatisfied with a perfectly good 
and useful piece of equipment. And 
one dissatisfied and articulate cus- 
tomer can unsell all the prospects 
in a distributor territory. 


5S. Write simple, straightforward 
copy that “talks.” Read the copy 
aloud to find out if it “talks.” Ora- 
torical copy, literary essays, or cute 
and clever writing have no place 
in selling capital investment equip- 
ment upon which the prospect 
stakes his livelihood. 


6. Talk directly and explicitly to 
your buyer. In most publications, 
your prospects, even when meas- 
ured over a total period of three 
years ahead, are only a small per- 
centage of the total readers of any 
one business paper. In most books 
readers who influence the purchase 
of almost any product will total less 
than 25 or 30% of the publication’s 
circulation. “Bonus” readers beyond 
this percentage are fine; but direct 
your shot at your prime target, the 
man who buys, or directly in- 
fluences buying, of your specific 
unit-cf-sale. 


7. With our limited budgets we 
must shoot primarily toward com- 
pleting sales calls for a_ specific 
product. 

Actually, in our field, this “sell” 
advertising makes the most effec- 
tive “institutional” advertising. And 
it pays off in results that can be 
measured in sales dollars. “Institu- 
tional” advertising, as such, can 
rarely be measured and is seldom 
a practical investment for the nar- 
row market areas in which our 
clients are involved. If a client wants 
us to influence the volume of sales 
and the price of their shares on the 
stock market, he should have a sep- 
arate budget separately financed out 
of general funds. Normal ad budgets 
come from the sales department and 
must produce tangible sales returns. 


8. Advertise owner benefits, not 


trick names or trick mechanical en- 
gineering. You may have a trade 
name you need to establish. Make it 
remembered by associating it with 
specific owner benefits. You may 
have a clever engineering device 
that is interesting. Use its descrip- 
tion only as a means of explaining 
why it produces a specific owner 
benefits. 


9. Avoid trite, tiresome, and mean- 
ingless “advertising” phraseology. 
Most of the “best,” “finest,” “star- 
tling,”’ “gigantic,” “revolutionary,” 
“leading,” “out-ahead” adjectives or 
superlatives are so worn out by rep- 
etition as to be completely ineffec- 
tive. Also avoid comparatives that 
do not compare. Talk facts, talk 
plainly, and talk sense. 


10. Talk to one man at a time. He’s 
sitting across the desk from you in 
a quiet room. You need not shout. 
He’s in a specific business to which 
your product applies and, therefore, 
probably knows more about the ap- 
plication of your tool than you do. 

Too much advertising copy is 
written as an oration. It’s an easy 
trap to fall into. You get to thinking 
about the 79,000 readers of Engi- 
neering News Record, 45,000 of 
Construction Methods, 37,000 of 
Roads & Streets, plus another 
30,000 to 40,000 readers of a group 
of regionals. Suddenly you are 
standing on a stage looking out over 
an amphitheater with more than 
200,000 people in it. And you start 
making a speech. Your mind gropes 
for high-sounding phrases, you 
wave your arms, you pour out 
words, words, words. You talk in 
generalities. You are hypnotized by 
the sound and fury of your 
eloquence. 

To the one-reader-at-a-time, sit- 
ting at his desk, grudgingly taking 
his valuable time to read his 
trade magazine, and seeking infor- 
mation to help him in his busi- 
ness, you sound like a fool. 

Remember that writing an indus- 

Continued on page 68 
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CALLED) 


Recommended... specified... 
approved...requisitioned. These 
are typical buying actions taken 
by industry’s top buyers after 
consulting manufacturers’ catalogs 
in Sweet's. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studies 

in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog in 
Sweet’s can produce for your 
product. Your Sweet's District 
Manager will gladly review the 
results of these studies with you. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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trial ad is like writing a personal 
letter, a business letter to a friend. 
It may go out to a total of 200,000 
different men, but it reaches them 
one at a time. They read it silently 
and alone. They take the time from 
a busy day in which every hour and 
every minute must produce some 
tangible profit for their company. 
Or they read it as part of their 
“homework,” stealing 
time they would much prefer to 
share with their family or enjoy 
with friends. 

They are giving you their pre- 
cious time to read your copy for 
only one reason: to get information 
of use to them in their work. They 


reluctantly 


want facts, as clear and simple as 
you can write them. 

They are in a hurry to get this 
reading job done. They skim and 
jump just as you do with the eve- 
ning paper. You invite them to 
“jump” whenever you start to gen- 
eralize, use trite advertising phrases, 
or wander off into discussions of in- 
terest only to your client, or a pros- 
pect in some other market. They 
also lose interest when you drag in 
a group of claims not backed up 
by sound reasons or proof of per- 
formance. 

Remember that they do not know 
you personally. Even the company 
signature does not guarantee the 
claims you make. You are obvious- 
ly a prejudiced witness. As such, 
you must be careful to present 
clear, convincing, factual evidence. 

Talk to your prospect calmly, 
clearly and as simply as possible. 
Explain the specific advantages you 
have to offer to him. Avoid super- 
Avoid Don’t 
don’t “orate,” don’t sound 
like a high pressure salesman or a 
braggart. Just talk your story sim- 
ply, reasonably, clearly to that one 
man. Close by asking him to look, 


latives. generalities. 


“write,” 
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to investigate, to see for himself. 
Never ask him to buy. 


Writing the Ad 


1. Read over your basic material 
carefully several times. Study your 
pictures for additional information 
about the job. Be sure you under- 
stand clearly all the subject ma- 
terial Then write a “working” 
headline. (Don’t waste time on it; 
you'll write the real headline later.) 

Pull out all the usable material 
from your job story or other source 
material, develop it item-by-item, 
and have it typed “rough.” Never 
mind the sequence. Just get all the 
pertinent facts available on a work- 
sheet with no confusing excess ma- 
terial. 

Write your basic material out as 
simply and clearly as possible with- 
out worrying much about phrasing 
or sequence. Lift sections bodily 
from source material if they are 
pertinent to your subject. Circle 
and number approximate sequence 
for the typist if that will save time. 
Be sure figures and facts are cor- 
rect. Then work on another as- 
signment. 


2. With all facts typed out on your 
worksheet under a working head, 
sort them into groups in proper 
thought sequence for your ad. Start 
eliminating excess words. If you see 
some easy corrections in English or 
sentence structure that will help, 
put these in, but don’t get involved 
in “writing” the story till you get 
your material retyped in the order 
you want to use. Also sort out and 
segregate your caption information 
at this stage. Have the usable ma- 
terial retyped. Then temporarily 
forget it and work on another ad. 


3. Now write your copy from your 
edited and boiled-down source ma- 
terial. Keep your thoughts clear 


and factual. Keep your sentences 
short and simple. Use common 
words that make clear, concrete 
pictures. Before the retype on the 
above, pick out your pictures and 
write your captions. Then have all 
this rough draft material retyped, 
while you work on something else. 


4. When your third rough draft 
comes back, reread and edit. Re- 
read your source material and men- 
tally re-analyze your sales story to 
be sure you’ve drafted a complete 
and logical presentation of your 
case. Write your subheads or para- 
graph leads. Write as many good 
headlines as you can dream up. Se- 
lect the best one and have every- 
thing typed over again. 


5S. Re-read the revised copy care- 
fully and start to “polish.” Measure 
words, phrases, sentences, double 
meanings. Study to see if you have 
fast, clear reading and logical se- 
quence of thought. Analyze the 
necessity for each word and phrase. 
If it doesn’t contribute to the 
thought, take it out. Eliminate the 
typical “ad-dy” copy. Check for un- 
believable and worn-out superla- 
tives. Check tailoring to your mar- 
ket. Check your close. Look for and 
eliminate trite, oratorical phrasing. 
Go back to original source material 
and read it completely, rechecking 
all figures used to be sure that they 
are accurate. Have it all retyped. 
Meanwhile, work on another ad. 


6. When you get the fifth cleaned- 
up copy, read it aloud, talking it to 
an imaginary prospect across your 
desk. See if it sounds clear, simple, 
forceful. See if it talks. If you 
wouldn’t say it that way, change it. 
Be sure your close tells the reader 
what you want him to do in a logi- 
cal way. Remember he’s not going 
to take a few thousand dollars in his 
hot little hand and rush to the near- 
Continued on page 71 
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THE MARKET... 


whose productive capacity 
__ of industrial and commercial electronic equip- 
~~ ment for greater efficiency and more eco- 
nomical production of industrial and con- 
sumer goods and services. 


EDITORIAL... 





The editorial content will consist 
of: FEATURE ARTICLES, generally 
with a “how-to” approach to ap- 
plication, installation and related 
maintenance; PRODUCT NEWS on 
industrial electronic products; 
APPLICATION DEPARTMENT. a spe- 
cial section to assist readers in 
the solution of their specific “‘in- 
plant” electronic application prob- 
lems; in addition, a QUARTERLY 
CROSS-REFERENCE INDEX will 
make INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
a complete reference file of in- 
dustrial electronic applications. 





WHAT THEY BUY... 


Electronic Data 
Processing 

Testing & Measuring 
Instruments 
Industrial Controls 
Production & Process 
Control Systems 
Telemetering & 
Communications Devices 
Safety Devices 
Nuclear Electronic 
Equipment 
Closed-Circuit TV 
Heating & 

Cooling Devices 


Typical Products Sold to the Industrial Electronics Market 


Capacitors 

Resistors 

Transistors & Diodes 
Tubes 

Rectifiers 
Potentiometers 

Switches & Relays 
Terminals & Hardware 
Wire & Cable, Connectors 
Motors, Panel Meters 
Filters & Power Supplies, etc. 


THE EDITOR... 


RONALD K. JURGEN, EE. A graduate of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1950 where 
Mr. Jurgen majored in electrical and elec- 
tronic engineering. He offers the readers of 
“INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS” a broad and 
deep knowledge of the market for industrial 
electronic products. The former editor of 
Electronic Equipment magazine and later 
features editor of Electronics magazine, Mr. 
Jurgen more recently was Manager, Scien 
tific Information for the International Busi 
ness Machine Corporation. Mr. Jurgen’s 
specific experience and training covers all 
phases of industrial electronics, such as con- 
trols, communications, data processing and 
computing. 
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est store to buy whatever you're 
selling. Check for signature, ad- 
dress, trademark registration, mod- 
el number, accuracy of specifications 
used, ad number. 

Check for reasonable length of 
copy for layout purposes. See that 
copy lengths are matched where 
matched copy is needed in layout. 
Also mark words to be emphasized 
in headline. Check paragraphs and 
captions to see they open with read- 
er interest. Check to see that what 
you are discussing is clear at the 
beginning of each sentence, so that 
the reader does not have to read 
through to get your idea, then re- 
read to get your point. Then have 
it retyped so that the copy chief 
gets clean, well-typed material for 
editing. Neither you, nor he, can 
work copy intelligently when it is 
messed up with write-in correc- 
tions. 

Read the finished copy once more 
to be sure it’s right—the very best 
you can do. Then submit it. 


Don’t think the above procedure 
is designed just for “beginners.” I’ve 
been writing ad copy for over 25 
years, and I write and re-write all 
of my copy over and over again 
before I submit it to clients. 

Maybe this system of stop-and- 
go writing sounds crazy to you. But, 
basically, it has a very sound scien- 
tific foundation. It gives you a 
chance to put your subconscious 
brain-power to work, eliminates the 
fatigue and frustration of grinding 
out a piece of copy on a continuous 
write-and-edit basis. I can assure 
you through long experience that it 
will produce more and far better 
copy with less effort and at lower 
cost. 


Writing the Headline 


ly the early stages of the develop- 
ment of an ad, the headline is 
relatively unimportant. Write a 
working head, but don’t use it. 

Writing the headline itself should 
be your last, rather than your first, 
problem. After you have completed 
your copy, selected your pictures, 
have everything ready and polished 
for final typing, you should reread 
your story carefully and then write 
your final headline. 

Build it as a “stopper,” to attract 
reader interest. But also build it 
for those who glance and run. Give 
them a headline that, combined with 
identification through picture and 
signature, will make a_ favorable 
sales impression. 


Keep it factual . . By all means, 
indicate quickly and clearly to the 
“gun-shy” reader that you have fac- 
tual information to convey. Indi- 
cate clearly by pictures or head that 
your facts apply to his type of work. 
Tailor for prospects only, remem- 
bering that the rest don’t count. 
Show by pictures, or headline, that 
your story deals with, or applies to, 
the market in which he works. 

Avoid the trite. “Makes more 
money for you” satisfies all the ad- 
vertising rules on “sex appeal’ for 
a business man. But it long ago 
wore out its usefulness because the 
suckers who bit found, so often, 
that the story had nothing to do 
with “making money” for anybody 
but the advertiser. 

They have also learned long ago 
that the copywriter’s “you” is not a 
personal pronoun but means anyone 
who has, or can get, the down pay- 
ment. “You” is still a good word; 
but when you use it, try to give the 
feeling that you are writing to one 
man about a problem of his on 


which you are giving factual in- 
formation. 


Don’t “double-talk” . . Cute or 
“clever” headlines drive away read- 
ers. Headlines that smell of adver- 
tising jargon are an invitation to 
the tired reader to move on. When 
the headline is abstract, says noth- 
ing definite, has no specific interest 
to your prospect, you lose readers. 

Say something of direct interest. 
Deal in concrete facts. Pick words 
that make pictures. Be sincere. Be 
sure your follow-up copy delivers 
the goods to back up the headline 
promise. Check carefully to be sure 
headline words mean exactly what 
you mean to say. Words with dou- 
ble meanings are bad in body copy 
and disastrous in headlines. Head- 
lines must be quick; your readers 
have no time to play guessing 
games. 


Make every word work .. In our 
thinking, there are no restrictions 
on length of a headline. A headline 
could be a paragraph long, provided 
it had a “stopper” handle that will 
permit reasonable display, and pro- 
vided every single word is essential 
in putting over the basic idea. 


Let the photos help you say it. . 
In writing the final headline be sure 
to study your pictures and remem- 
ber that they are a definite part of 
your “billboard.” If you have prom- 
inently displayed three or four pic- 
tures of a LeTourneau-Westing- 
house scraper, for example, you no 
longer need to use the word “Tour- 
napull,” or even “scraper” in the 
headline for construction papers. In 
some markets where Tournapull is 
not a standard, widely used tool, 
the name may belong in the head. 
Our point is, study the combina- 
tion of pictures and words before 
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This 4-color insert for Sargent & Lundy was the 
best ad for consulting services, with 60% of read- 
ers remembering it, and 34% having read part of it. At 
black and white page rates, high-scoring inserts like this 
one squeeze maximum value from dramatic artwork. 


“I’m interested in the full-tension splices ...the 

whole set-up makes for easy installation.”’ This 

was the reaction of a Transmission & Distribution Engi- 

Power in neer to the Preformed Line Products 4-color spread 
Kentucky ... by. insert, the highest-scoring ad for pole-line hardware. 


Listen to the clear playback of the sales idea expressed 
by a Chief Engineer, Transmission and Distribution 
Operation: ‘‘My impression is that it will perform better 
than any other conductor.’’ And for action? —‘‘We’ve 
talked to our staff about it,’ said an Assistant General 
Manager, Top Management, ‘‘and it will be considered.” 


LIGES 


Jagformec ALUMINUM.GRIP SPLICES 
FOR To noid the toil virengiy at the 
ACSR atv ond layers amt 
CONDUCTOR 


FOR ALL 


CONDUCTOR 


PREFORMED LINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. SP-2 
5349 St. Clair Avenue 


Ads in Electrical World 


get seen, get read, get action! 


.....a8 Shown by top-scoring ads, from four product groups 


in the Dec. 28, 1959 issue, based on Mills Shepard Studies. 





69%, or more than % of all readers remembered 

this 2-color Allis-Chalmers ad and 29% read part 

‘ of it, the best ad in the feeder voltage regulator group. 

See how these important prospects got the sales mes- 
sage — here is low-cost sales communication at its best. 


Chief Electrician, Generation: ‘‘They’re making an effort 
to give us an economical product.’’ Area Chief, Genera- 
tion: ‘‘It is more compact and welded for easier mainte- 
nance. We’ve discussed it in our meetings.’’ And action? 
— Electrical Engineer, Transmission & Distribution En- 
gineering: ‘‘We discussed it with an idea of buying.” 


Electrical World readers not only get the point but 

remember the benefits of ads like this Line 
Material 2-color bleed which topped everything in 
distribution transformers. Said a Vice President, Top 
Management, “The added durability should make for 
savings in money.” An Assistant Superintendent, Trans- 
mission & Distribution Operations, saw “‘...longer serv- 
ice from this equipment.’ Added a Meter Supervisor, 
Transmission & Distribution Operation, ‘It would pre- 
vent the troubles we have with salt air in coastal areas.” 


For pennies per reader Electrical World communi- 
cates your sales idea to every level of buying influence 
in electric utilities from Board Chairman to Meter 
Tester. Results of these communications shown above 
are typical of the 12,000-plus interviews on more 
than 500 ads conducted by Mills Shepard Research. 
Here is quantitative and qualitative proof that your 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


Allis-Chaimers 
three-phase regulators 


PACK MORE VALUE 


taper te thee 


YOU \ at PURE EBGMMEEE < wmenmere vo Ane Oe Pane 
ye os seme wt Lewes «cement stems 


the momerew: quate of he wre sate aorbie 


New L-M Levroc™ Transformer Coating 
Reduces Outages, Improves Continuity 


New thermophastic cafluiosc cooring on tronshormer 
overs combines high chelectic strength ond excetien 
protection ogaws! weothe 
P + Ae wanes < 


ads in Electrical World are read, referred to, and 
reacted to by the men with specific job-function say- 
so on purchase and use of your equipment. 


Two hundred thirty-two Electrical World advertisers 
placed 1,029 pages exclusively in this magazine in 
1959. For them, this was proof enough. How about you? 


in service to advertisers 
service to the industry 
reader preference 
utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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phrasing your headline. Remember 
always that the basic objective of 
the headline is to get the copy read. 

This teaming up of headline and 
illustration is very generally over- 
looked because we write, and fre- 
quently edit, copy without a picture 
of the complete ad clear in our 
minds. 

Readership studies show that good 
pictures are the best stoppers; but, 
we can always add to the audience 
with a good headline. In every case, 
the headline is either the first or 
second item to receive attention. 
The combination of pictures and 
headline must be successfully used 
or all the good copy that follows is 
wasted. 

Any small slip-up in headline will 
lose readers. Once you get the read- 
er into the body copy, it’s much 
easier to hold him. But any “miss” 
in the headline, and you've lost the 
game. 

You can learn more about writing 
ad headlines from studying good 
editorial headlines than from study- 
ing ad headlines. Too many ad 
headlines fit on anybody’s copy or 
product. Too many shout the com- 
pany or brand name. This “brain 
washing” with name repetition may 
be a good idea in consumer adver- 
tising, but it discourages industrial 
readership. 

Remember that “how” and “why” 
are high in reader interest. Try to 
make your headline a “you” ap- 
proach rather than a “me” ap- 
proach. 

Headline writing is the copywrit- 
er’s toughest assignment. Don’t just 
use what “comes naturally.” Use a 
“working head” and wait for the 
final headline till the ad copy is fin- 
ished. Then write the head; and 
study and rewrite it till you’re sure 
it can’t be improved. I usually write 
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out a dozen or so possibles, then 
study and polish my best one. Take 
time; all the rest of the writing time 
is lost if the headline fails to do its 


job. 


Using Subheads 


ee “rule” here is simple: Use 
secondary headlines only when 
you can devise one that will lead 
more readers into your “sell” copy. 

For instance, here is an excellent 
example of a_ perfect secondary 
headline. The main headline reads, 
“How one contractor solved the 
scraper size-problem” (I think we 
might better have said “Here's 
how”). Then the writer added a 
long, but excellent subhead to make 
the headline-appeal still stronger. 
This italicized subhead paragraph 
probably doubled the readership of 
this ad. It said, “If you’ve had trou- 
ble deciding what size self-propelled 
scrapers to buy, perhaps the experi- 
ence of Robertson, Bolen & Fowler, 
Inc., Buchanan, Virginia, can be of 
help.” 

Note the “perhaps” and “can be 
of help.” This is the way you'd talk 
to a friend sitting across your desk. 
It’s also the way to “talk” in an ad. 

Now iet’s take another ad with 
no subhead. The headline here was, 
“Why you get more yards when 
power is automatically transferred 
to wheel on firmest footing.” 

The picture of the Tournapull 
above this head identifies the type 
of application, as does “more yards” 
in the head. No secondary head 
could have added more impact to 
lead the reader into the story itself. 
The writer promised information of 
interest to prospects—then got right 
down to business and gave it to 
them. 

Here’s another “solo” headline 
that worked: “In 35 days, two 7- 
yard scrapers handle 50,000-yd job.” 


If I'm in the earthmoving business. 
that’s a story I’ve got to read. Why 
fool around with a subhead, and 
risk losing your fish? He’s hooked. 

Another example of a good sec- 
ondary head: The headline was, 
“One liability claim can cost more 
than a Frate-Gate.” Lest the reader 
lightly pass that by without thinking 
it through, there is a panel-type 
subhead that tabulates, “Injury 
costs: Doctor $$$, Hospital $$$, Ex- 
tras $$$, Fill-in help $$$, Damaged 
Mds. $$$, Misc. $$$.” With that 
added to the headline, the writer 
forces readership from any likely 
prospect. 


Misuse of subheads . . Now some 
wrong ones. Take this headline, “D. 
W. Winkleman speeds $8,973,000 
section of Ohio Turnpike.” Good, 
but better if “how” had been in 
front of it. And then, unfortunately, 
came the “plug:” “Doubles Tourna- 
pull fleet to lick long hauls, hills, 
rain and traffic.” 

I think changing the subhead to 
say “Here’s how he licked” etc., 
would definitely have added 10% 
or more, in number of readers, and 
would have done a better “sell” job 
besides. As soon as you get too ag- 
gressive in your copy you arouse 
“sales resistance” in place of “sales 
interest.” It is like a fisherman who 
jerks his line when he gets a nibble. 

Another sub- 
headline that missed adding read- 
ers: “Owner calls these Rear- 
Dumps most economical, most rug- 
ged ... etc.” It’s a good plug, but 
remember, “selling” the skimming 
reader who stops only to read head 
and subhead doesn’t pay off. It takes 
too many headline messages, over 
too long a time, to do our kind of 
job. We’re shooting for the current 
prospect who’s going to buy earth- 
moving equipment within the next 
two years. Better to get one this- 
year-buyer to read carefully and di- 
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DON’T MISS the big September 1960 


Machine Tool Exposition Issue of 


modern machine shop! 


Hailed by many as the finest coverage of this 


important event, modern machine shop reaches 


the largest metalworking audience at lowest cost 

. only $385 (12 time black and white rate). 
AND, if you're now using 7" x 10” one or two 
color, full page ads or spreads, there’s no plate 
cost for reduction by modern machine shop superb 
offset printing... you pay only the space charge! 
Over 54,000 regular circulation covers over 
36,000 plants, only $7.13 per thousand. 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW|! 


Because of heavy production load 
and early opening of the Machine 
Tool Show ... space reservations 
cannot be accepted atter July 25. 
Final deadline is August 1. Wire or 
phone (CHerry 1-5924) today! 


modern machine shop 
431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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gest your sales story than to slightly 
interest two possible, distant fu- 
ture buyers. Note, too, that in the 
above headline, the two “mosts” ac- 
tually destroy the effectiveness of 
the claim. 

Remember another thing: all the 
men who will make or break our 
future read business publications to 
get information that will help them 
do their jobs better. They don’t read 
for pleasure or amusement, not for 
fun, not to kill time. They use their 
precious time, grudgingly given, to 
find ideas and information that they 
can use in their business. 


So write yeur main headline and 
secondary headlines to promise that 
type of information. Pick your pic- 
tures, draw your diagrams and write 
your copy to fill that need. “Sell,” 
certainly; but avoid advertising 
cliches. Don’t flaunt your sales ob- 
jective; don’t try to close the sale. 
You’re just trying to bring the 
“critter” within “roping” distance, 
trying to arouse his interest. You’re 
trying to get him to think, “Maybe 
I'd better take another look. May- 
be I could use it.” 

Analyze your headline and sub- 
head carefully to specifically see if 
they sell the prospect on reading the 
ad. That’s their job; if the heads 


fail in it, you’ve lost your client’s 
entire investment in the ad. The 
slight push given in name-and- 
headline reading will be lost be- 
fore the next push is given. 
Basically you are moving a load 
up a hill of buying habit and sales 
resistance. Rarely does a single ad 
move the load to the sales contact 
at the top of the hill. You move him 
up the grade in steps, one ad at a 
time. But also remember you have 
poor brakes under your load and 
between each “push” your load rolls 
back down the hill. So, little pushes, 
or pushes too far apart, will never 
succeed in bringing your prospect 
in to talk to the distributor. ” 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 17 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


series, including ‘‘A Basic Guide to Writing Industrial Ad Copy,’ 


' 


which begins 


on page 62 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in 


your permonent reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 


to 100, 32%¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. To facilitate handling, please use 


coupon on page 136. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


6502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


6503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 


for the smaller company . . by 
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Charles E. St. Thomas. 


B8R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 
uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


6508 A basic guide to producing 
low-budget films . . by Don Nes- 
tingen. 


6509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


6510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 


M. Kelley. 


6511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


6512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


$513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


$514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


$515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


$516 How to sell through industrial 
distributors . . by Howard G. Saw- 
yer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy .. by 
Arnold Andrews. 





BIG YEAR 


IN 
METALWORKING! | 


Like no other year, 1960 is the year for 
volume sales in metalworking... the year to 
step up your promotion and sales activity 


...the year to cash in on the industry’s 
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accelerated interest in new equipment as 
keynoted by the tremendous metalworking 
Expositions in Chicago next September. 

To spot your sales message before the men 
with buying authority ...at times when their 
interest in new equipment—as stimulated by 

the Chicago Expositions—is at an all time 
peak ...in short, to advertise aggressively 


and successfully, be sure to include... 


Machinery 





Machinery Machinery Machinery 


—before the —during the —after the 
Expositions Expositions Expositions 
now through August, in the industry’s to carry over and 
j and especially in the authoritative, big cash in on your 
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“Major construction projects completed 
during 1958, under the supervision 
of our Plant Engineering Orgonization, 





















































































































































































































































“What can a Plant Engineering 
Department contribute to a company? 


It can keep it from going broke!” 


President, Lever Brothers Company 


JOHN P. MOSER Production } we 


























If you’re a heads-up, both feet-on-the- 
ground kind of man—you’re in a medium 
worthy of your talents, in businesspapers. 
You know you have what it takes in this 
business when you can produce advertising 
that excites the imaginations of down-to- 
earth businessmen . . . in businesspapers. 











Director of Advertising, Chicago Corporation... Photo on Location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 
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men who read businesspapers mean business @}: :@; 
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AMERICA'S LEADING NEWSPAPERS, GENERAL MAGAZINES AND BUSINESSPAPERS ARE ALL ABC-AUDITED 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois + 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Too Often the Unusual Makes 
Too Much of an Impression on Us 


gy It’s a funny thing, how time passes by. 

The other day, someone called my attention to 
a presidents’ panel report in the March issue of 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, and since 
it discussed the president’s role in advertising, it 
reminded me of the diatribe I carried here headed, 
“Does it take a president to buy a box of screws?” 

Hmm, I said to myself. It was three or four 
months ago that that piece ran. So I started look- 
ing for it, and was much surprised to find that it 
was ’way back last November. Does this prove 
I’m getting old, or (I hope) that I’m still young? 

But to get back to the subject—it is my obser- 
vation that the unusual often makes too much of 
an impression on us; that frequently, just because 
it’s unusual, we get it completely out of focus and 
misinterpret its importance. You can get 25 orders 
from very good, regular customers and pay 
scarcely any attention to them, and then along 
comes a trial order for six widgets from a one- 
man outfit nobody ever heard of in Timbuktu, 
and a special memo goes the rounds of the build- 
ing. Or some guy writes a complimentary letter 
to the chairman of the board about an ad you 
were clubbed into running in the local horse 
show program, and right away you're being urged 
to re-examine your media schedule. 

These things are interesting; they cause com- 
ment; and sometimes they flatter your ego, or 
your boss’s wife’s ego. But, by and large, it is not 
the unusual, but the plain, ordinary, every-day 
usual thing—the thing that happens over and over 
and over again, with such monotonous regularity 
that it almost escapes our attention, that keeps 
our lives and our businesses running smoothly. 

A first baseman reaches for bad throws— 
stretches for them until he strains his back—and 
makes 23 consecutive flawless putouts. What’s so 
exciting about that? It’s just routine. But on the 
24th try, a beauty of a toss from shortstop pops 
out of his mitt, and that’s what makes the head- 
lines the next morning. 

This same situation of the un-usual getting 
more attention than the usual seems to apply to 
top management involvement in the day-to-day 
problems of advertising. In this presidents’ panel 
report, Dun’s Review queried 175 presidents of 
companies representing more than $23 billion in 
assets and more than $32 billion in net sales. 

Here’s what the publication reported: 

“Eight out of ten panel presidents acknowledge 
that they sometimes get involved in advertising 


decisions to the extent of suggesting or changing 
advertising copy or art, determining which tele- 
vision or radio programs to sponsor, or selecting 
the media in which the ads will appear. One presi- 
dent in ten says he frequently makes such sug- 
gestions or changes, and almost seven out of ten 
say they sometimes do. Only two out of ten say 
they never suggest or change advertising copy or 
media... 

“Half of the panel members say presidents 
should approve the budget for each advertising 
program. But they are opposed three-to-one to 
presidents approving budgets for individual ad- 
vertising campaigns. And they believe, by about 
the same ratio, that presidents should and do 
delegate advertising decisions to professional sub- 
ordinates just as they delegate similar decisions 
in production, industrial relations and other areas. 

“One president says, ‘Even those presidents who 
have considerable background in advertising 
should delegate advertising decisions just as they 
delegate other responsibilities. There is no reason 
to treat advertising differently.’ 

““The wise president,’ comments another chief 
executive, ‘delegates decisions on advertising 
techniques and confines any comments to con- 
structive general impressions.’ ” 

Those are all pretty fair statements, and they 
add up to about what you would expect. They add 
up to the fact that usually and normally, adver- 
tising decisions are made by the people who are 
designated to make them, just as production and 
other decisions are made by the working stiffs 
who are supposed to be the experts in their fields. 
And they add up to the further fact that, as in 
all other situations, there are exceptions. 

There’s no use blinking this nose-poking by the 
president or by other top management; but it is 
important to remember that it is un-usual, and 
that a lot more decisions, covering a lot more 
ground in the aggregate, are made in the normal, 
usual, unexciting way by the people who are as- 
signed the job of making them. 

What I am saying applies, I am convinced, to 
every phase of industrial selling. Of course top 
management is important, and sometimes it up- 
sets your apple cart or can swing a decision your 
way instead of against you. But always make sure 
you are doing your first, basic job on the people— 
whoever they may be—who have been specifical- 
ly given the job of buying the kind of stuff you 
sell. 

But what is most important is to remember that 
the unusual is unusual because it does not repre- 
sent the normal pattern, and happens relatively 
infrequently. It may be important as all-get-out 
when it does happen, but it should still not be 
allowed to throw your perspective out of kilter. 
It’s the usual, the ordinary, the every-day kind of 
action that normally should govern your strategy, 
because in the long run it’s this every-day action 
that makes up most of your marketing and sell- 
ing situations. ® 
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How New Jersey Zinc sells 


old and new markets by mail 


One dozen folders, backed up by business 


paper advertising, do the trick. 


By Ted Sanchagrin @ |M Eastern Editor 


féy Through effective use of di- 
rect mail, New Jersey Zinc Co. has 
solved a pair of marketing prob- 
lems neatly. 

The problems: (1) to establish 
NJZ quickly as a reliable source 
for a new (to NJZ) raw material, 
and (2) to more deeply entrench 
the company in a market where it 
already was well-known. 

One series of six direct mail fold- 
ers acquainted 4,500 buying and 
specifying influences in more than 
400 paper mills throughout the 
country with the fact that NJZ is a 
relatively new but knowledgeable 
producer of the whitest of all pig- 
ments for opacity in paper—titani- 
um dioxide. 

The other series of folders—again, 
six—told 3,500 influential executives 
in over 1,100 die casting companies 
why the company is a leader in the 
field of high purity zinc and zinc 
alloys. This is NJZ’s home ground, 
where the company is well known. 


The competition . . Comparatively, 
NJZ is a new producer of titanium 
dioxide against four established 
companies—Titanium Pigment Div. 
of National Lead, DuPont, Glidden 
and American Cyanamid. The paper 
campaign told the product control 
story and, of course, told the paper 
industry that NJZ is a big and pro- 
gressive company. 

In the die casting market, compe- 
tition has increased with other pro- 
ducers of zine and alloy entering the 
field. This competition now includes 
imports. It also includes the inva- 
sions of aluminum and plastics. NJZ 
perfected zine alloys for die casting 
in its laboratories over 25 years ago, 
and in the intervening years its bas- 
ic promotion has been instrumental 
in pushing the use of the metal in 
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the die casting market from less 
than 15,000 tons to approximately 
400,000 tons a year. The company’s 
activity ranges from research and 
manufacturing to promotion and 
technical service in this field. 

All booklets in the two series are 
fairly wuniform—two-color, four 
pages, 84x11”, printed letterpress 
on 80-lb. coated cover stock. They 
were mailed third class every third 
week during the campaign. 

To back up the program, NJZ’s 
Market Development Div. sent 
copies of all booklets to all salesmen 
in the Pigment Sales Div. and Metal 
Sales Div. in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles 
and Oakland, along with covering 
letters on how to use the booklets. 

Salesmen of NJZ_ distributor, 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., New 
York, who deal directly with paper 
mills, got the covering letters the 
titanium dioxide folders. 


Space advertising . . One- and 


two-color page ads supplemented 


Two campaigns . 


the campaign messages in paper 
trade publications, and the com- 
pany’s external publication, ‘The 
Alloy Pot,” stepped up its presenta- 
tion of outstanding zinc die casting 
applications. The company has four 
externals, the three others being in 
the rubber, paint and powder met- 
allurgy fields. 

The type of business papers used 
by NJZ in connection with the cam- 
paign—NJZ has no ad agency, feels 
it can do the job better itself—in- 
clude the Paper Trade Journal and 
the TAPPI Journal (Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry). 

In die casting the list consists of 
such publications as Design News, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Machine 
Design, Materials in Design Engi- 
neering, Precision Metal Molding 
and The Iron Age. 


Results . . NJZ feels its messages 
have provided the paper industry 
with a thorough background of its 
manufacturing and research facili- 
ties as the first step in a continuing 
promotional program to more firm- 
ly establish its new product in this 
important titanium dioxide consum- 
ing field. Its business in the indus- 
try is increasing satisfactorily. 

In the die casting promotion, the 
company succeeded in re-emphasiz- 
ing the fact that its research pro- 
motional and technical service pro- 
grams of many years standing have 
been instrumental in building the 
die casting volume. r.) 


. Page (left) in NJZ’s first mailing to paper industry used photos to 


show how black slag was changed to white paper pigment. Mailings stressed NJZ’s 
reliability as a supplier, quality control and advanced packaging and shipping meth- 
ods. At right is page of spread in mailing to die casting industry. Spread had four 
capsule case histories showing how NJZ solved die casting problems for customers. As 
| in paper campaign, die casting promotion stressed reliability, quality control and pack- 


yoging; it also pointed to NJZ’s strong promotion of die casting. 


é 


Technical Knowledge and Practical Experience Acquired 
Over the Years Helped to Solve These Die Casting Problems 


By New Jersey Zin 








THREE STEPS TO 
SHARPER BUYING OF 
AEROSPACE MEDIA 


To concentrate your advertising dollars where they'll 
bring the most business, follow these three steps: 


First, check the industry's procurement sequence 
summarized at the right. (A fuller report’on these pro- 
cedures, entitled “Marketing Under the Weapon System 
Concept” is available free from Aircraft and Missiles ). 


Second, analyze the available media: How many of 
the critical “must-sell” people does each publication 
reach for you? And, equally important, how much cir- 
culation must you pay for that is useless to you? 

Third, get the full story on how Aircraft and Missiles 
beams your message right to the integrated purchase 
decision teams — the engineering, management, pro- 
curement and design executives whose job it is to in- 
fluence or finalize purchases. This unique publication, 
with its editorial program and circulation emphasis on 
practical purchase-decision people with application- 
engineering articles, gives you almost exactly the cover- 
age you need in one effective, economical advertising 
medium ... reaching stages 2 and 3. 

In addition, you can check precisely the number of 
Purchase Decision Influence Men for your product in 
A & M’s audience. They're detailed in the Fosdick and 
National Analysts Studies now available for the follow- 
ing product groups: 

Electronic and Electrical Equipment; Hydraulic 
Systems; Mechanical Components; Fuel Systems and 
Parts; Sub-Assemblies; Engineering Services; Ferrous 
Metals; Non-ferrous Metals; Plastics, Rubber, Other 
Non-metallic; Castings and Forgings; Tubing and 
Cable; Plant Equipment; Formed Parts; Small Tools 
& Production Supplies; Assembly and Joining Equip- 
ment; Testing & Inspection Equipment. 








AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


stage 1 — theoretical 

This is where the first glimmers of 
ideas for an air or space vehicle are 
outlined. Thousands of engineers in- 
vest their time here to develop pre- 
liminary or theoretical paper solutions. 
Since theoretical paper solutions only 
are the result, specific brands of mate- 
rials, equipment, components and sys- 
tems are rarely considered. 
purchase-decisions are not 

usually made here. 





stage 2 — practical 

From the extensive scientific research 
data produced by the thousands of 
scientists, engineers, and technical 
people, come the formulas; the design 
guide lines for the practical designers, 
engineers, production engineers, and 
procurement people to a i shape to 
theoretical projection. These men de- 
termine feasibility, producibility, and 
reliability of the “hardware” version 
of ideas. 

this is where purchase-decisions 

are beginning to be made. 


stage 3 — actual 

Once form, shape, method, physical 
requirements and practicality have 
been decided, practical design, engi- 
neering production and procurement 
teams go to work building an actual 
prototype of the new air or space 
vehicle. Out of this “cut and fit stage” 
come specific recommendations for 
the purchase of materials, systems, 
tools, fasteners, components — all of 
the basics that will go into the finished 
vehicle. 

this is where purchase-decisions 

are completed. 
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The iP standard of measurement can help in other ways too. If your 


problem is one of reducing budget, or need for monies to put behind 
other products — use the I P index to determine how to continue ad- 


vertising at your present efficiency at less cost. 


How? Calculate your present iP. By concentrating in publications 
with highest iP index, you can maintain your efficiency with less space 


— thus freeing money from this particular schedule to use elsewhere. 
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Interested audience . . Student nurses get a first-hand opportunity to learn advan- 


tages of new oxygen therapy equipment at a “Traveling Fair’’ staged by an O.E.M 


Corp. dealer in Phoenix. 


Fair promotes too-big products 


to buyers, teaches salesman 


gy For many years, marketing 
specialists have been perplexed by 
the problem of enabling prospects 
actually to see equipment that is 
too large to be carried by salesmen, 
and, in some cases, too complex to 
be stocked by dealers. 

A leading manufacturer of oxygen 
therapy equipment, O.E.M. Corp. of 
East Norwalk, Conn. (division of 
Shampaine Industries, St. Louis) 
has a new twist on bringing the 
mountain to Mohammed. 

Dealers and their salesmen here- 
tofore had to rely on a catalog or 
brochure to present O.E.M. equip- 
ment to doctors and other prospects. 
Conventions had offered the only 
opportunity to show the actual 
equipment. 

To overcome this marketing 
weakness, and, at the same time to 
introduce the Automatic Mechan- 
aire, a new type of oxygen tent, Dal 
R. Macon, O.E.M. professional di- 
vision sales manager, conceived the 
idea of the “Traveling Fair.” 


One company convention . . The 
Traveling Fair is an open house ex- 
hibition of latest developments in 
oxygen therapy equipment. At the 
Fair, customers and prospects get a 
first-hand view of every item in the 
O.E.M. line. 
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Even more important, dealers and 
their salesmen, under the super- 
vision of a factory representative, 
have an opportunity to operate the 
equipment. 

Dealers to participate in the 
“Fair” were carefully selected—not 
necessarily those doing the largest 
volume of business, but those whom 
the O.E.M. representative would 
like to establish as volume dealers. 
The proposition, as put to the deal- 
ers in a visual presentation, offered 
these benefits: 


1. You make extra profits on the 
sale of oxygen therapy equipment, 
as well as your other equipment. 
(One dealer increased his sales 20% 
as a direct result of the Fair.) 


2. You establish your 
among doctors and hospitals as the 
primary source of the new equip- 
ment. 


company 


3. Your salesmen receive invalu- 
ble training under the supervision 


of an O.E.M. specialist. 


Getting started .. To get the Fair 
started, the dealer was asked to 
select a date, avoiding conflicts as 
much as possible, and a place. If 
dealer’s 


space was adequate, the 


show rooms could be used; other- 
wise, he could rent a hall or a ho- 
tel room. 

Each of the dealer’s salesmen was 
asked to make up an invitation list, 
including his customers and pros- 
pects and others who might some 
day be prospects for oxygen therapy 
equipment. 

Prior to the show, all salesmen 
and other dealer personnel attended 
a meeting, at which the O.E.M. spe- 
cialist first demonstrated the equip- 
ment, then briefed the salesmen so 
that they, too, could make an effec- 
tive demonstration. 

As its share in the joint promo- 
tion, O.E.M. agreed to: 


1. Supply all equipment (pay all 
freight). No obligation for the deal- 
er to stock merchandise. 


2. Have representatives work with 
the dealer’s salesmen in setting up 
the Fair, and training salesmen to 
demonstrate equipment. 


3. Have sales manager check out 
the arrangements, and assist the 
dealer in any way possible. 


The first O.E.M. Traveling Fair, 
was sponsored by the Will Ross 
Surgical Supply Co., Milwaukee. 
The morning before the Fair, Wil- 
liam Patterson, sales representa- 
tive for O.E.M., met with Ross sales 
personnel for a concentrated ses- 
sion of training in oxygen therapy 
equipment, and how to sell it. 

For many of the dealer’s sales- 
men, this was their first view of the 
products they sold. But, the next 
day, each salesman was on duty, 
translating, for customers and pros- 
pects, the facts learned from the 
catalog into action with real “live” 
equipment. Ross officials considered 
the Fair so successful that they plan 
to have a Fair in each branch office. 

O.E.M. officials are convinced 
that the benefits of their Fairs don’t 
stop when the events are over. 
Dealers have found that the special 
promotions build continuing traffic 
for their showrooms and have 
helped to establish their salesmen as 
“consultants.” After the Fair has 
moved on, local salesmen 
knowledge and familiarity that can 
be gained only by operating and 
demonstrating the equipment under 
adequate supervision. e 
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Duplex /or Single 
COLORED ENAMEL 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 


APPLETON e WISCONSIN 





Udit Vows 
Unusual Fold and Die-Cut Effects 


Help yourself to color with WoopsinE Duplex — a single 

sheet with a different, yet harmonious color coating on each side to 
provide eye catching, unusual color effects with a single, one-color print 
impression! Use your imagination to the limit . . . for unique folds, trims 
and die-cuts on direct mail folders, programs, special announcements and 
others in either Book or Bristol weights. Presto . . . your printed 

pieces have new oomph . . . powerful new sales punch and uniqueness 
that immediately sets them apart from the commonplace. 








Econoueital F Chloe Ligratl 


Imagine . . . an exciting three-color selling tool, all for just a few 
negligible cents more* than ordinary one color printing costs! More 
and more, printers and advertisers are recognizing too, the plus 
selling factors and eye-catching effects achieved by using colored 
inks on colored paper. Whatever your choice — WoopsBinE Duplex 
(2-colors) or WcopsBInE Colored Enamel (1-Color) you can 

create new and interesting two and three color effects with but a 
single color printed impression. 





SEARCHING FOR IDEAS? Write for demonstration portfolios containing 
examples of creative ideas for adding eye-appealing selling force to your 
printed pieces. WOODBINE Duplex — in both Book and Bristol Weights 
gives you a balanced color selection to capture any mood, and to com- 
plement any product, season or message. 


1 — Orange and Fawn 6 — Emerald and Green 
2 — Goldenrod and Primrose 7 — Suntan and White 
3 — Turquoise and India 8 — Green and White 


4—Tan and Lime 9—Canary and White 
DUPLEX / or SINGLE 


COLORED ENAMEL 
(3 Ways to Mliatl Hlterition- 


with WOODBINE SINGLE COLORS by 


WOODBINE Colored Enamel provides the broadest range of colors in 
THE APPLETON COATED 


both soft and bold hues on the market today. Select from these 13 eye- 


appealing colors: , PAPER COMPANY 


1 — Orange 4 — Green 8 — Fawn 11 — Rose 1203 North Meade Street 


2 — Canary 5 — Blue 9 — India 12 — Lime APPLETON © WISCONSIN 
3—Goldenrod 6 — Emerald 10 — Tan 13 — Ivory 


7 — Turquoise 











Write for samples on your letterhead, please. 

*Woodbine Duplex or Colored Enamels cost only a little more than white 

papers of equal quality. Colored inks only a few cents more than black. 

Offset Printed on Woodbine Emerald and Green Duplex Enamel 25 x 38—80 
Printed in U.S.A.—460110M 








Honeywell tells how to do 
top industrial ad job 


Winner of new industrial ad award reveals philosophy 


on business papers and business paper advertising. 


Editor’s note: Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. has received 
a special Associated Business Pub- 
lications award for the “adven- 
turous and dramatic” use the com- 
pany made of the business press in 
its 1959 advertising. In accepting 
the award at the ABP awards 
Honeywell’s marketing 
vice-president made remarks which 
we feel are significant and helpful 
to anyone in industrial advertising. 


luncheon, 


For that reason we have adapted 
his talk into the article below. 


By H. D. Bissell 
Vice-President, Merchandising 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis 


fey Minneapolis-Honeywell is es- 
sentially a business company doing 
business with business men. As 
such, our first line of communica- 
tion is the business publication field. 
As a matter of fact, we spend over 
70% of our space and production 
budgets in such books. It is obvious 
that we consider them completely 
indispensable to our business wel- 
fare. 

We think their proper and aggres- 
sive use can reduce selling cost in 
practical They can help 
hold the line on expense at a time 
when American business is facing 
a squeeze between intensely com- 
petitive selling prices and increasing 
costs. In a company oriented such 
as ours, we see no present avenue 
of communication that is less cost- 
ly or more effective when properly 
used. 


fashion. 


Space-buying policies . . In our 
business paper space buying, we 
set out to avoid under-advertising. 


Inadequate advertising is the great- 
est waste in our industry today. 
Thus we seek a program of suffi- 
cient strength and consistency to 
justify its existence. If we can’t do 
it in several books, we try to do it 
in one. Over the years, we have 
found that it is productive to con- 
centrate our advertising message in 
the best book in the field and prob- 
ably the second best book. Although 
there are occasional exceptions, we 
try to avoid dilution of dollars and 
frequency of insertion by staying 
with the leaders. 

We are interested in buying as 
much exposure as we can at the 
lowest possible cost. In a business 
like ours we generally see little 
need for other than _ black-and- 
white space and most of our budget 
goes into it. We regard two-color 
rather dimly although there is a 
place for it when used with great 
layout discretion and finesse. We 
think poor use of a second color 
is one of the industry’s advertising 
sins. 

While we like black-and-white 
for our products, we use four colors 
as spot insertions, frequently in in- 
sert form for a special reason. Es- 
sentially, this is because we can 
develop a merchandising mailer or a 
piece of literature at the same time 
we prepare the advertisement. But 
just as important is the fact that we 
have found that the insertion of 
high spot color into a lengthy black- 
and-white program is beneficial if 
you are to maintain the interest of 
your own selling organization. We 
have found the occasional use of 
high spot color will create new be- 
lief and interest in the advertising 
idea and in the use of advertising 
by salesmen. Stay with black-and- 


white too long and without relief, 
and you will find yourself with a 
downgrading of interest on the part 
of the selling organization. 

We are shy of special issues. I 
am sure most of them are origi- 
nated by the editor in a sincere 
creative sense, although some are 
outright adventures in money-mak- 
ing. They have never appealed to us 
as interesting advertising vehicles 
because of the increased competi- 
tion we encounter. But when there 
is a special editorial theme which 
is particularly related to our equip- 
ment, we perk up our ears and may 
go along. 


Evaluating business papers . . 
In choosing business papers for our 


Continued on page 92 


Adventurous . . H. D. Bissell, seated in 
one part of his ABP award (a modern 
day replica of a 1901 auto), receives 
the second part, a plaque citing his 
company for ‘‘adventurous’’ business pa- 
per advertising, from Philip D. Allen, 
chairman of the board of ABP and presi- 
dent of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 
of the U.S. 
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A metalworking manufacturing 
report for advertisers _ 


Plan session. Manufacturing management team at Royal McBee’s Hartford plant 

reviews plans for new unitized assembly operation, next major step in cost reduction program. 
L. to R.; Earl W. Goslee, chief industrial engineer; Harold E. Tulloch, manufacturing 
superintendent; Donald Flannery, chief equipment engineer; Edward J. Brann, chief 
production engineer; Thomas W. Turner, chief tool engineer; and Lee MacFeiggan, production 
manager. (Chief methods engineer Frank Pelehach was unable to attend 


Versatile, ‘“‘more talented’’ business machines... 


constant challenge for 


th b i b h 
Push-button painting. New “paint shop’’ uses 100,000 volts 
of static electricity to magnetize atomized paint, attract it to 
metal parts. Ransburg machines up production 100°7,; stop 
paint waste; save labor; provide superior finish. Earl Goslee, 
it 


junior foreman Joe Hacia, Harold Tulloch and Don Flannery 
Metalworking manufacturing team 


check finish as typewriter frames move from electrostatic 
paint booth to bake ovens. 


saves $3 million in two years 


a 


| Any by being alert to new ideas. - 
Typewriter-character blanks—10,000 of them an hour-- Tougher, tonger-wearing type bars for high-speed electric 
punched out by press that saves $6,000 a year. Old method typewriters are inspected by Earl Gosiee, Lee MacFeiggan, 
(at 3,000 an hour) used 4” steel bars; new process feeds Don Flannery. New automatic austempering installation doubles 
continuous ribbon of steel from a coil. Junior foreman Staniey production (heat treats 14,000 type bars per hour), eliminates 
Zavatsky, George Colwick and Harold Tulloch huddle over distortion and need for roll straightening, minimizes rejects, 
handful of the parts. reduces labor and material costs. 








How do you make an electric typewriter think for itself? Tab 
automatically (both vertically and horizontally)? Handle an 
entire billing operation at the push of a button? And how do you 
manufacture it of stronger, tougher, better parts—and save 
millions in the bargain? 

This is the kind of continuing challenge that drives Royal 
McBee’s manufacturing team—a group of optimists who believe 
that ‘‘making changes is important.” The changes involved in 
producing the ‘‘typewriter that thinks’’ ranged from new methods 
of cold heading to heat treating ... from systems for zinc die- 
casting to multiple paint spraying... from new machines for 
rod-straightening to spring-winding. And these are only a few of 
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One machine now does the work of five operations. New 
Kingsbury machine drills, taps, and reams. . . delivers 194 
escapement frames per hour vs. 25 by old method at $70,000 
annual saving. Here, frames are examined as they come off 


automatic machine by Harold Tulloch, Ed Brann, process 
engineering supervisor George H. Colwick and Earl Goslee. 


the dozens of cost-cutting improvements that enabled Royal 
McBee to bring out six major new products this year—at 
savings running into the millions. 

Every other Monday, some 42,000 metalworking manu- 
facturing men—like the team at Royal McBee—turn to 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing as a 
source book for new ideas, new materials, new machines 
in their continuing search for better, less costly ways to 
make things of metal. If your product can help them, 
give them the facts in AM/MM. They read it with their eyes 
and minds wide open, ready to buy. That’s why it is the most 
direct, efficient, and effective way of selling to metalworking. 


If your product is sold to metalworking, your advertising belongs in 


Metalworking 
Manufacturing 
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HONEYWELL .. 


continued from p. 89 


advertising, we are interested pri- 
marily in editorial excellence. It 
seems to us that in the publishing 
industry, as well as in personal life, 
you must render a service to others 
if you are to survive and prosper. 
Those books which render the high- 
est order of creative service in a 
stimulating and constructive fash- 
ion are those in which we are in- 
terested. In this connection we have 
even examined the amount of con- 
tributed editorial material against 
that purchased. As old hands at the 
business we are not impressed with 
free publicity given us, and it cer- 
tainly does not influence us in the 
selection of a publication. We want 
all we can get when it is earned by 
merit, but how a publisher treats 
us in this respect has nothing to do 
with our advertising. 

The regard and respect of our 
customers towards a business pub- 
lication is of great significance to 
us. This regard and respect we find 
frequently flows from the character 
of the editorial staff and how well 
it is respected in the industry in 
question; whether it represents 
thought leadership. In this connec- 
tion we often make our own surveys 
to determine how our customers 
feel about various business publi- 
cations. It is our custom to keep 
these confidential. Not only do we 
not wish to impose our opinions on 
other buyers, but we have found 
that the whole survey idea is sub- 
ject to so much controversy that 
we inevitably get into undesirable 
debates with books which have not 
fared well. 

Analysis of circulation against 
principal buying influences is ele- 
mental. Everyone presumably does 
this. We do not like circulation that 
is not audited. The general trend 
of a publication’s reputation, wheth- 
er it seems to be slanting upward 
or whether it is losing character, is 


something we try to watch just as 


we do the trend of advertising ac- 
ceptance. 

Renewal rates are an excellent 
indication which our space buyers 
like to watch, and of great signifi- 
cance is the excellence of the sales 
representation. In this respect we 
have been influenced in numerous 
instances by the personality and 
character of the man who calls on 
us. It is a wonderful, refreshing ex- 
perience to have some one go to the 
trouble of understanding our busi- 
ness and be able to talk intelligent- 
ly about it. 


Creative rules . . Now here are a 
few creative rules which we follow 
in our advertising. 

First, we try to get our agencies 
and our advertising departments 
to write advertising and promotion 
that rewards the reader by being 
informative, educational and fac- 
tual. What we want to do is tell the 
reader how he can profit by doing 
business with Honeywell. We want 
to answer the question, “Will this 
make me money?” Thus, with those 
exceptions where an outright mer- 
chandising or promotion idea is the 
keynote, we essentially believe in 
factual, informative advertising with 
a minimum of generalization. 

We have also found that it is ad- 
visable to avoid talking below the 
reader and more productive to talk 
up to him. Similarly, we think we 
should talk in an even tone. While 
there is a place for emotional copy 
and for the use of superlatives and 
excitement, this is not the first pre- 
scription for our business. 

All Honeywell copy 
sensibly oriented in its objectives 
to sales department goals. This is 
the reason why all major sales de- 
partment advertising programs are 
approached first through lengthy 
meetings with the market managers. 
Frequently these are held at lunch- 
eon sessions where it is our ob- 
jective, as advertising people, to lis- 
ten rather than to suggest or to tell. 
We get the vice-president in charge 
of the sales department to attend 


must be 


*“‘We consider business papers completely indis- 


pensable to our business welfare.’’ — H. D. Bissell, 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
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in order to assure proper attention 
to the pre-planning of the meeting. 
This is necessary if the advertising 
people are to receive a proper re- 
view of recent experience and fu- 
ture objectives. 

From an over-all company view- 
point we have tried to develop a 
standard of high grade, quality lay- 
out with a corporate resemblance, 
but without rigid layout restrictions. 
As a matter of fact, the only ab- 
solutes are in connection with the 
handling of our signatures and our 
trademarks. 

The desire of agencies and adver- 
tising managers to work together 
and cooperate with one another can 
be a tremendous asset in a large 
business, in producing better adver- 
tising. We have made good steps 
forward the last nine years in this 
respect by an annual advertising 
conference at a selected resort [See 
IM, August, 1959, p. 71]. It lasts 
four days and is attended by repre- 
sentatives advertising 
agencies and all our advertising and 
promotion managers. We have found 
that this hard-work session, spiced 


of all our 


with the proper amount of social 
experience, has created a wonder- 
ful spirit among us all. It has re- 
sulted in mutual criticism that is 
not resented, as well as the sharing 
of information and know-how 
among our agencies and our divi- 
sional people. 


Importance of business papers.. 
I said earlier that business publica- 
tions are of great significance today 
to our nation’s economic and scien- 
tific progress. The technology in 
practically every industry in which 
we are interested is moving so 
rapidly that standard text and ref- 
erence books are out-dated daily. 
Scientists and business men are 
finding business publications com- 
pletely essential for their contem- 
porary education and for their fi- 
nancial success. 

Thus, business publications today 
bear a new and greater responsi- 
bility to measure up to the needs of 
their audience. They will meet this 
need if they continue to increase 
their standards of editorial excel- 
lence and are supported by reliable 
and timely advertising that puts less 
emphasis on generalities and more 
on usable information. s 





Kiss of deat 


for a salesman 


You know the story . . . he thought he had the order. 


Everyone he saw wanted his product. His price 
was good . . . his delivery right. Why did he lose 
the sale? 


He missed somebody. A Mister X he didn’t even 
know existed. 


Industry is filled with unknown men like this. 
Their names may never appear on mailing lists, 
directories or rosters, but they can swing or kill a 
sale. Advertising is often the only way to contact 
them regularly. 


That’s why we keep a full-time field force of 225 
men busy selling circulation for our publications. 
They make over 1,000,000 personal calls in business 
and industry every year to help assure our 
advertisers a selective, representative audience in 
the markets we serve. 


There just isn’t any other way to do it. Only 
through vigorous, personal circulation legwork can 
you penetrate into industry and locate, identify 
and sell many of the men behind the scenes. 


Add to this personal selling effort the fact that 

an individual must demonstrate his true interest in 
the publication by paying for a subscription, and 
you have tae ingredients of an alert, effective 
buying audience. 


: McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Selected and bought by men in industry who want 
the best in editorial service. 
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Pit hero . . Unsung star of this smoky 
scene is C-O-Two extinguisher, rear. 


By Roy C. Elder @ Sales Promotion Mar. 
The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, O. 


gy Two years ago we decided to 
begin making promotional capital 
out of our annual “donation” of 
firefighting equipment used at the 
Indianapolis “500.” 

It was about time. 

At every “500” since 1935 a mem- 
ber of the Fyr-Fyter family has 
been in attendance. Almost every 
piece of portable firefighting equip- 
ment used in the pits, on the track, 
and around the Speedway’s prem- 
ises has borne the label of Fyr- 
Fyter, Pyrene, C-O-Two, or Buffalo. 

In addition, The Fyr-Fyter Co. 
has been responsible for inviting, 
instructing, and assigning into fire 
protection teams some 100 industrial 
safety directors and fire chiefs. These 
33 three-man teams guard against 
fire in the pits and stand ready to 
trigger their extinguishers on every 
pit stop. 


Costly venture . . Our problem 
was a simple one. For 20 years 
(there were no races during war- 
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Fyr-F yter smokes out 


Thirty thousand dollars a year in firefighting equipment 


donated for the Indianapolis race classic yielded virtual- 


ly no promotional return on the investment. That is, 


until two yearsago . . 


time) we had been supplying over 
$30,000 worth of firefighting equip- 
ment each year free of charge and 
had never really capitalized on this 
investment. 

True, we had enriched our rela- 
tionships with customers in our im- 
mediate area. Those fire safety crews 
—our “working guests’”—thanked us 
for making them part of the gigantic 
auto spectacle, though it meant giv- 
ing up a holiday and traveling at 
their own expense to work, prac- 
tically without relief, under de- 
manding conditions. Outside of our 
immediate area, however, there 
were few who knew of this public 
service. 

Before 1958 there had been little 
in the way of promotion. The race 
budget was pretty much tied up in 
equipment, supplied originally by 
Pyrene and C-O-Two. Standard 
procedure included sending out a 
brief pre-race business magazine 
release; issuing shop coats with Py- 
rene-C-O-Two credit on the back 
to the safety crews; placing an ad in 
the official Speedway program; and 


printing the company name on a pit 
wall. 


New approach .. In March, 1958, 
we discussed a modest promotion of 
the race with the public relations 
director of our advertising agency. 
As a result of this conference, we 
set forth three objectives—to widen 
the scope of our publicity efforts, to 
give greater recognition to our 
guests, and to observe race details 
for greater activity in 1959. 

To the old procedure we added: 
using a front page race story with 
pictures in the Pyrene-C-O-Two 
dealer house organ; preparing a 
two-page fact sheet both for inclu- 
sion with our larger release list and 
for distribution in the Speedway’s 
press room; sending individual 
stories to the hometown newspapers 
of about 25 of the “working guests”; 
arranging for the presence of our pr 
man at the race with his camera; is- 
suing a post-race photo caption re- 
lease to the fire and safety publica- 
tions, detailing the circumstances of 
a single firefighting incident; and 





Visiting firemen . . Nine working guests 
identified by their Fyr-Fyter shirts fought 
the fire that put Dick Rathman out of 
the race. News shots picked up shirts 
clearly. Right: company names appear- 
ing on pit walls also come through well. 


promotional mileage at the ‘500’ 


writing a newsy summary of the 
race for the house organ. 

The importance of the “observa- 
tion” function cannot be over-em- 
phasized. We wanted to know, 
among other things, how effective 
the shop coats were, and where to 
get good action photos at reasonable 
cost. We picked up most of the an- 
swers in a single day. 

We found that shop coats were 
too heavy and often discarded in the 
heat of the race. We noted that the 
Speedway’s public address system 
spoke to an audience of 200,000 from 
early in the morning to late in the 
afternoon. We learned about the 
radio network of 350 stations on 
Memorial Day. We saw the quick 
sell-out of programs, and we noticed 
that mimeographed sheets in the 
press room attracted little attention. 
We found out about the scores of 
photographers working on assign- 
ment for the Indianapolis newspa- 
pers .. . and we learned some names. 

In discussing objectives for our 
1959 promotion, we felt that those 
established in ’58 would be accept- 
able if more emphasis were placed 
on over-all coverage. A promotional 
program was drawn up, based on 
our ’58 findings, and enlarged to in- 
clude all the brand names of our 
company, which had in the interim 
become one integrated firm rather 
than a collection of divisions. 


Putting observations to work . . 
Since the official “500” program is 
printed in advance for the most part, 
our first step was to submit a photo 
showing a fire being put out in 
Dempsey Wilson’s pit. It was a for- 
tunate choice and a good “buy,” 
having all the elements of a top 
news shot. We used it on several 
occasions during the promotion, in 
addition to its being chosen as the 
featured photo for the “pit action” 
page in the program. 

We discarded the shop coat idea 
for safety crew identification in 
favor of a more comfortable short- 
sleeved sports shirt—white, with the 
company’s trademarks stitched on 
the back in black and red. The wis- 
dom of this move became apparent 
later. Everybody wore them through- 
out the race, they photographed 
quite well, and some of the crew 
members liked them so well they 
bought them from us at cost—prop- 
aganda and all! 

The 1958 fact sheet was revised to 
a single, legal-size page, and dis- 
played in a specially-built metal 
box with a dark green base, pol- 
ished aluminum top, and a poster on 
the inside cover, to attract attention 
on a shelf of hand-outs in the 
Speedway press room. 

Since we expanded the use of 
“hometowners,” we retained a clip- 
ping service for “500” stories with 


Fyr-Fyter mentions. 

Our annual pre-race release to 
the fire and safety books was sup- 
plemented by adding business mag- 
azines to the mailing list (total of 
93), a separate release to 100 auto- 
motive and garage magazines, anda 
third release to the sports editors of 
335 daily newspapers in the 50,000- 
plus circulation class. Each was ac- 
companied by copies of the fact 
sheet. 


Six channels . . With all brands 
cooperating, we had six monthly in- 
ternal and external company house 
organs to consider. A basic story 
was prepared for the April issues, 
then adapted to each organ; the 
same procedure was followed for 
the May issues which were pub- 
lished prior to the race. 

Two alternate one-minute spot 
announcements were prepared for 
radio color use by the network’s 
sportscaster on race day along with 
a 10-second “emergency” spot sug- 
gestion for use if fire broke out. The 
short spot and one of the long ones 
were revised slightly for use by the 
Speedway’s P.A. announcer. 

Fyr-Fyter’s three regional offices 
are located in Newark, N.J., Dayton, 
O., and San Francisco, Cal., and we 
felt some local publicity would be 
in order. Accordingly, we prepared 
and sent out special two-page fea- 
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tures to the Sunday newspapers in 
each plant city, with a copy of the 
fact sheet and two 8x10” glossy 
photos, and a note and fact sheet to 
the newsroom of each radio and 
television station serving the three 
areas. 

Forty-six  individually-typed 
stories on 97 men were sent out to 
61 different daily and weekly news- 
papers. Since there were often sev- 
eral men coming from one locality, 
it was a difficult job to organize, but 
all went out on schedule on May 22. 


Zero hour . . A smorgasbord-style 
dinner was served at the pre-race 
banquet, after which movies of the 
previous year’s race were shown. 
Instructions for the firefighters were 
given over the P.A. system. About 
75 candid camera shots were made 
and numbered for later order and 
distribution to our guest firefighters. 

The day of the race left little to be 
done except monitor the results of 
our previous efforts. We also took 
some candid photos—some of our 
guests in their Fyr-Fyter shirts, fire 
extinguishers in hand—and others 
during the race for our photo li- 
brary. All were shot by our pr man 
for only the cost of the film. 

On Monday morning, right after 
the “500”, a news release was drafted 


INDIANAPOLIS "800" 


- 3.2 
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Eye appeal . . To dress up handouts in 
Speedway press room, special container 
with two-color poster was conceived. 
Twice as many fact sheets were taken 
as in other years 
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covering the circumstances of the pit 
fire that put Dick Rathmann out of 
the race. Since all daily news media 
had covered Rodger Ward’s victory 
and the serious crash that injured 
Mike Magill, the Rathmann_ inci- 
dent gave us an opportunity to dis- 
cuss a newsy event in depth—how 
the fire occurred and how it was ex- 
tinguished. This went out to fire 
and safety magazines on our list. 

Our letters to the Indianapolis 
newspapers brought in 
dozen photos by Wednesday; most 
of these were purchased and added 


almost a 


to our files. 

Our last step was a third go- 
round on our house organs. This 
time we tried a photo caption tech- 
nique, using some of the fine photos 
we had purchased, and hitting the 
particulars of “500” firefighting. 


1959 evaluation . . One of the 


fastest (and most 


evaluation is 


questionable) 
clipping 
recovered 20 


means of 
measurement. We 
newspaper and 11 trade publication 
clips with a total circulation ex- 
posure of over 1.25 million. 

There can only be a guesstimate 
on the total audience of the 350-sta- 
tion network, but the best data indi- 
cates it to be about 15 million. One 
monitor noted four Fyr-Fyter men- 
tions running about a minute each 
(two more than we provided!) and 
several short spots on fire accidents. 
This was even better than we'd 
hoped. 

Attendance figures at the Speed- 
way are never definite but approxi- 
mate 200,000. We know recognition 
was given the firefighters by the 
public address announcer, and one 
monitor reported a brief talk on fire 
that could have been our “color” 
spot. The programs again sold out 
promptly, giving good circulation to 
our ad and the editorial item. 


Shutterbug plugs. . National cov- 
erage of the “500” is excellent. Hun- 
dreds of professional photographers 
distribute their art through every 
available news channel. With no 
commercial thoughts other than 
their own fee, these lensmen did us 
some good. 

Examples include the AP wire- 
photo of Johnny Thomson after he 
had won the pole position in the 
qualifying runs showing a jubilant 


driver waving his thanks for the 
crowd’s ovation; beneath his up- 
raised hand was an _ extinguisher 
bearing the prominent Fyr-Fyter 
decal. One of the USAC observer 
posts was located at the pit entrance 
fortunately for 
us, it was positioned right over the 
foot-high Pyrene pit sign. Nine men 
battled the Rathmann pit fire, one of 
the worst in Speedway history, from 


during qualifying; 


various positions around the car; 
countless photos of the event showed 
the cluster of Fyr-Fyter shirts on 
the scene. 

Our six house organs have a total 
138,850 (11,000 to 
dealers and distributors; the rest to 


circulation of 


industrial safety personnel, munici- 
pal fire departments, and the build- 
ing trio of architects, contractors, 
and consulting engineers). The bulk 
of this group are prime customers 
for our products, and I believe we 
have gotton across our message in 
Fyr-Fyter 


was chosen over all others for this 


successive issues—that 


important job. 


So-So . . The publicity effort in the 
plant cities was not a spectacular 
success, nor was it a failure There 
was an excellent story in the Day- 
ton Daily News of Sunday, May 24, 
as the feature on the business page 

. so there we batted .333. 

Perhaps our most effective weap- 
on in the entire campaign was the 
There is little di- 
rect consumer sale of fire ex- 


“hometowner.” 


tinguishers, so newspapers are not 
our best media; few consumers will 
be motivated by these news stories 
to go out and buy an extinguisher, 
so how was this effective? Primarily 
because we invited key people as 
guests for the big race and then told 
all their neighbors of his connec- 
tions with the “500.” Getting their 
names in the paper was a new ex- 
perience for many of these men, 
and they were obviously delighted. 
We feel we made some good friends. 
The candid photos only served to 
reinforce this conviction. 

In a program of this sort, progress 
is made by trial and error. As we 
went into the race this year, we 
drew on our observations from the 
two previous years, to make the 
1960 program even more effective. 
Likewise, in 1961, it will probably 
be better yet. * 





Who is in the package 
engineering field? 


Typical of the 35,000 men in the package engineering field who receive and 


read PACKAGE ENGINEERING each month are the men pictured below: 


J. I. Bogle 


‘ PRODUCT PACKAGED: FOOD Asst. Supervisor, 
Ae { Packaging Administration Irving Combs 
: Convair (Astronautics) Div. Packaging Engineer 


General Dynamics Corp. Plough, Inc. 


C. C. Sutton ' PRODUCT PACKAGED: 


Manager Packaging Development 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
PRODUCT PACKAGED: DRUGS 


PRODUCT PACKAGED: INSTRUMENTS PRODUCT PACKAGED: FOOD 


PRODUCT PACKAGED: 


DRUGS 
John M. Kohr 


Plant Engineer 
Gorton’s of Gloucester, Inc. 


Bernard F. Major 
Manager, Package Development Lab. 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Carporation 


Wherever a product goes into a package in almost every manufacturing 


company, there are men with a job function in package engineering. 


They read PACKAGE ENGINEERING magazine. she eb 


PACKAGE 


engineering 
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The Man Behind the Redesigned 
Progressive Architecture 











f 
Today's “total architect”. . the man for whom P/A was redesigned... 
is no newcomer to P/A editors. He is a composite of everything P/A readers are, and always 
have been... design-minded, business-conscious ...administrator, specifications writer, 
engineer, draftsman ...a respecter of tradition, yet a seeker of innovation. @ In aggregate, 
his interests and duties are never static... they change with the growth and development 
of architecture itself. No cost or effort was spared to develop a new editorial concept — 
“a new standard of architectural publishing” —that fully serves this total architect. 
m@ The man behind the new Total Magazine of Architecture is no stranger to advertisers 
of building products, either. He is a composite of all architectural specification 
and purchase influences ...the man they must reach and convince to successfully sell 


the complete architectural market. PROGRESSIVE ARCHIT™TCTURE 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Reinhold Publication 
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DESIGNED TO 
SERVE 
BETTES 


Catalog division . . Back cover of Mil- 
ford catalog is focused on its distribution 


policy 


What you’re 
really buying 


FROM YOUR Las FASTENER OST SUTOR 





Advertising . . 


Photo dramatizes distributor’s role in this black-and-white 


spread for Lamson & Sessions which ran in business papers 


NIDA and SIDA honor manufacturing companies 


12 companies win ad awards 


for ‘selling’ their distributors 


dgéy Twelve companies have won 
awards for doing outstanding jobs 
of selling the merits of industrial 
distributors right along with their 
own products in their advertising 
and promotional materials. 
Sponsored by the National and 
Southern Industrial Distributors’ 
associations, the awards covered 
five classes of entries: 
advertising, direct 
unique uses of the industrial dis- 
tributor emblem (such as _ incor- 
porating it in shipping labels, etc), 
and over-all excellence in carrying 
out the awards objectives in all four 


magazine 


mail, catalogs, 


of the above categories. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
and The Henry G. Thompson & Son 
Co. (Milford brand cutting tools), 
New Haven, Conn., received the 
two silver plaques for over-all ex- 
cellence. Lufkin incorporated the 
emblem and the following words in 
all of its direct mail and magazine 
ads: “Always buy from your Lufkin 
distributor. He 
tools. His stock is maintained to fit 
your needs. He is always ready to 


knows precision 
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give you prompt and reliable serv- 
ice.” The inside cover of its cata- 
log is divided into two by the dis- 
tributor emblem. Above it is copy 
following through from the head- 
line, “A Word about Lufkin Pre- 
cision Tools;” below 
treatment is given to the head “Al- 


equal copy 
ways Buy from the Guy in Your 
Corner” . . a Lufkin distributor, of 
course. 

The Thompson company has made 
use of similar words in its ads, and 
has devoted a full page on its prod- 
uct pamphlets and the inside back 
cover of its catalog to expounding 
the advantages of its distributor 
system. 

Bronze plaques went to the fol- 
lowing winners in these four classes: 
© Magazine advertising—Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., The Lamson & Sessions 
Co., and Republic Steel Corp. 

@ Direct Mail—The Lukenheimer 
Co. and Ohio Brass Co. 

® Catalogs—-The Black & Decker 
Co., The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
and Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


® Unique uses of the distributors 
emblem—Boston Gear Works and 
The Capewell Mfg. Co. 


Samples of some of the winning 
entries in the ad, direct mail and 
catalog classes are shown here. © 


ADVANTAGES 
OF BUYING FROM YOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ri 
im) 
Quality Products... I 


Direct mail . . Back page in Ohio Brass 
valve brochure “‘sells’’ distributors with 


cartoons, copy. 





ACTION! 


Your ad is clipped or i when you advertise 


marked for reference 5 


in the Design Magazine 


of Science and Engineering 


When the equivalent of 1 out of 4 readers does more than just 
read an advertisement...that’s action! One ELECTRICAL 
Your ad is referred to or MANUFACTURING ad received this response. A score of others 


discussed with other engineers | fared almost as well. 
Py 


Why should this one magazine, among design engineering 
publications, get such spectacular response? Because it’s more 
useful. By serving the creative engineering needs of readers as 
well as their practical application problems — ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING has become the most talked about, most wanted 
magazine in its field. 


Why don’t you respond to this message 
by asking your EM representative to 
show you the actual action response 


You get requests for more sparked by 100 recent advertisements? It 


information; your salesmen could give you a whole new approach to 
, 


paper me j ; profitable technical advertising. 
* 


APS 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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New study shows heavy use 





To determine usership of the Encyclo- 
pedia, a 4-page questionnaire was sent 
to 5,000 MODERN PACKAGING sub- 
scribers on March 4, 1960. By April 1, 
a total of 1,203 (24.1%) completed re- 
turns and 202 (4%) uncompleted re- 
turns had been received...a total of 
1,405 returns (28.1%). All 1,203 com- 
pleted returns were tabulated. Charts at 
right show answers to five of the ques- 
tions asked. For copy of complete report 
call your MODERN PACKAGING sales rep- 
resentative or write our nearest office. 
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100% ' FREQUENCY OF USE 
1168 Users (97.1%) Base: 1203 Returns 


Once a week or more ___——S— 27.2% 








2 or 3 X a month ____ 34.2% § 


Base: 1203 Returns 
Occasionally _ _ 36.0% F 


None & No Answer _._ ss. 2% : 





87.1% of the 1208 subscribers who answered Troe fits 
questionnaire referred to one or use 





Reserve Space NOW in the 
MODERN PACKAGING 
Encyclopedia Issue for 1961 


THE WORKBOOK OF A $16,500,000,000 MARKET 


Packaging has grown to its great size by giving tremendous 
merchandising, protective and competitive advantages to 
all kinds of consumer and industrial products. And the mar- 
ket continues to grow as a wider variety of items are being 
packaged. 

The most effective way of maintaining year- round con- 
tact with the many diverse buying influences in this big, 
sprawling market is through the pages of the annual MODERN 
PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE. This book, published as the 
13th issue of MODERN PACKAGING, reaches every major pack- 
age-using industry...carries more advertising to packa ers 
than any other ublication anywhere on earth. It is the > 
to-day oudiliesh of of men in mass packaging organizations— 
the only such source on the market. 

Every year, more than 100 authorities contribute material 
to keep the MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE up-to- 
date and accurate. The current issue’s 818 pages include 
detailed data on packaging materials, containers, machinery 
and methods; 307 pages of advertising placed by 312 leading 
suppliers—plus a comprehensive, inquiry-producing Buyers’ 
Directory and a Manufacturers’ Literature Section. 

Make your space reservations for the MODERN PACKAGING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE now. They close August 1. For rates, 
see our listing in SRDS, Classification 107A. 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Published annually as a 13th issue of 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A Breskin Publication— 
Authority of the Field for 33 Years @ 0 @) 
OFFICES: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; 


Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Bivd.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bidg. 








If you sell these products or services, your advertisement belongs 
in MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE FOR 1961. 
Packaging is not an industry, but a vital function in 
more than 40 industries. In addition to their purchases 
of things required for the operation of almost every 
type of industrial plant, they have special needs for... 


These containers This equipment 
bags bag machines 
“blister” packs bottling equipment 
bottles box machines 
boxes capping equipment 
cans cartoners 
cartons conveyors 
crates counters 
capsules die-cutters 
drums filling machines 
envelopes labelers 
jars printing presses 
tubes scales 
vials sealers 
wrappers slitters 


These materials staplers 


ae — 
coatings $ 


film vibrators 


foil These services 
glass contract packaging 
ink designing 
metals embossing 
paper engraving 
plastics fabricating 
tape laminating 
wax plastic molding 
wire printing 








AGING encyclopedia issue 


“MOST USEFUL” ADVERTISEMENTS EXTRA USERS OF ENCYCLOPEDIA i PURCHASING ACTION TAKEN 
Base: 1203 Returns Base: 1203 Returns Base: 1203 Returns 


Catalog Type Listing Products 46.8% me Subscribers Additional Users _% Placed an Order 17.3% 





% 


Technical Information 46.1% = - 943 One or More 78.4% Directed Purchase 9.1 
New Product Announcements 65.5% mo 675 Two or More 56.1% Requested Information or Sample 54.9% 
Samples of Materials 39.8% . 373 Three or More 31.0% Asked Salesman to Call 35.7% 
Case History of Product Use 35.4% © 206 Four or More 17.1% Asked Associate to Investigate 20.6% 


“Idea” or “How To” Advertisements 44.3% 118 Five or More 9.8% Cannot Recall 


a tom Mtor: having dia f 
in year, 3 out of yr tak 
Se ete 
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GNP, Business Investment, 
Industrial Production, etc. 


1970 


Economic forecasts 
don't guarantee prosperity 


Since the dawn of this new decade, rosy predictions have 


been coming so thick and fast that it’s hard to keep up 
p 


with them. Now here’s a warning from one of the predic- 


tion-makers on how to take—and not to take—these 


multitudinous optimistic forecasts. 


By Murray L. Weidenbaum, Ph.D. 
Economist, Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


fg It has become fashionable in 
this spring of 1960 to wax eloquent 
over the “Soaring Sixties,’ as an 
enthusiastic decade of matchless 
prosperity. 

The projections prepared by most 
analysts, including me, do generally 
indicate a strong upward trend over 
the decade of the 1960s in such ag- 
gregate measures as the gross na- 
tional product, industrial produc- 
tion, business investment, consum- 
er purchases and government ex- 
penditures. 

A number of important factors 
underlie this optimistic view of the 
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long term trend of the American 
economy: expanding research and 
development programs, rising popu- 
lation, increasing productivity and 
numerous applications of new tech- 
nologies such as those spawned by 
the entire field of electronics. 
However, there are several im- 
portant caveats of which the user 
of these projections must be aware. 


1. The nature of trend lines—Pro- 
jections of Gross National Product 
and other aggregate measures of 
the economy through 1970 are gen- 
erally presented in the form of 
trend lines, which are measures of 
underlying tendencies, rather than 
precisely-estimated values for in- 
dividual years. 


Such a projection of the GNP is 
a long-term trend line and year- 
to-year around the 
trend have not been plotted, or even 


fluctuations 


calculated. 

The reader who sees charts show- 
ing sharply upward straight-line 
projections to 1970 should bear this 
limitation in mind. No responsible 
analyst is projecting the absence of 
cyclical fluctuations in the 1960s. 
He is simply not foolhardy enough 
to attempt now to forecast the ex- 
act timing and amplitude of all the 
which are likely 


business cycles 


to occur in the 1960s. 


2. The nature of aggregate meas- 
ures—I strongly believe that pro- 
jections of the over-all perform- 
ance of the economy can be valuable 
tools for company planning. How- 
ever, they are in the nature of a 
starting point and need to be re- 
lated to specific industries and geo- 
graphical areas. 

The cycles and trends in expan- 
contractions in individual 
industries and regions may not 
necessarily coincide with the aver- 
age for the economy as a whole. The 
history of American business cycles 


Continued on page 107 
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VOTE OR VETO 
FOR YOU? 


Your sales to the vast City-County-State public works market hang on decisions 


of one major group — the engineers and technical administrative officials 


who design and designate what shall be bought. Edited specificallty for them 
and penetratingly circulated to them, PUBLIC WORKS Magazine captures 


their favorable attention to your advertising just where most sales must start. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
Pp U B Li of @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
WO R KS @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 
Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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ELECTRONICS An original woodcut especially conceived for Space/Aeronautics by 


(A full-size, color reproduction without advertising copy, suitable for framing, is available without charge.) 





FLECTRONICS 


.z0ne of the 
basic aerospace 
technologies 


The men who make the technical decisions 
in the Aerospace Industry must keep 
abreast of the “state-of-the-art” in pro- 
pulsion...as well as the other aerospace 
technologies. 


These men depend on the “Technical Edi- 
torial Depth’ of SPACE/AERONAUTICS 
for the information they need to make 
technical decisions in design, development 
and production of advanced systems for 
aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 


This “Technical Editorial Depth’ is what 
sets SPACE/AERONAUTICS apart from 
all the other magazines serving the 
Aerospace Industry. 


.~ G i 
space /aeronautics 
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/ 


the magazine of 


aerospace technologies 
> propulsion > dynamics 
p electronics p> electro-mechanics 
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> structures > extreme environments 
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certainly confirms this. Growth in- 
dustries, by definition, run faster 
than the pack. Aircraft, automobiles, 
chemicals and electronics have all 
had such experiences. Numerous 
companies and industries will con- 
firm contrary experiences. 


3. The nature of economic projec- 
tions—Stargazing is a lost art. The 
economist is not predicting, but esti- 
mating or projecting the future 
composition of the economy on the 
basis of certain assumptions. These 
assumptions may be implicit or 
spelled out in the projection itself 
or in supporting documents. 

For example, most long-term 
projections of the American econ- 
omy are based on the population 
estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The increasing number of per- 
sons residing in the United States 
is considered a major factor to- 
ward rising demand for the prod- 
ucts of American business. The 
skeptical reader may inquire as to 
whether population growth is a re- 
sult rather than a cause of pros- 
perity. The issue certainly is not a 
closed one. 

Other frequently-employed as- 
sumptions include: (1) the employ- 
ment of 95% to 97% of the labor 
force, (2) the absence of a major 
war or of total disarmament, and 
(3) government policy to avoid 
severe inflations or 
These are but assumptions, not fore- 
gone conclusions. 


depressions. 


4. The nature of the forecaster—As 
economic projections become more 





siecle 


hal 


Smife, | somehow feel that your con- 
cept of large machinery selling is just 
a shade off-key. 











®@ Before joining Boeing Airplane Co. as 
an economist, Murray L. Weidenbaum 
was an economist with General Dynam- 
ics Corp. and with the U.S. Bureau of 
the Budget. He earned his Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. In addition to 
his job at Boeing, Dr. Weidenbaum is 
a member of the advisory committee on 
government operations and expenditures 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the Business Research Ad- 
visory Council and of the panel on pro- 
ductivity and technological development 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


widely used, the do-it-yourself 
technique has been adopted in some 
quarters. This technique usually in- 
volves picking up a forecast seen 
somewhere, usually dropping the 
annoying qualifications and related 
“fine print,” and using it at a time 
or for a purpose not intended when 
the forecast was originally prepared. 


Summary .. What is the implica- 
tion of these caveats? Essentially, 
do not expect to get out of business 
forecasts more than was put into 
them. A long-range projection of, 
say, GNP, prepared by a profes- 
sionally competent analyst may be 
a helpful guide in understanding the 
external environment in which a 
business firm will be operating. It 
is not a prediction of year-to-year 
fluctuations in the actual level of 
American business nor should it be 
used as a long-term trend line for 
individual industries or regions. 
The 1960’s show great promise of 
being a period of very substantial 
growth in the American economy. 
However, these ten years are not 
likely to be a period of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. There probably 
will be some years of recession, 
high unemployment, and excess ca- 
pacity. Some companies are likely 
to experience sales declines, losses, 
and even bankruptcies. Continuing 
analysis of business conditions 
should not be abandoned, lest the 
decade in retrospect be that of the 
“Souring Sixties.” «© 
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‘Even rational appeals 
have emotional overtones’ 


By R. W. Cornell 

Vice-President 

Industrial Marketing 

Parker-Hannifin 

Corp. 

Cleveland, O. 
= It would be difficult to make a 
statement or to build an advertise- 
ment, for industrial products such 
as ours, that did not in some way 
appeal to the “human character- 
istics” of a prospective customer. 

In our advertising, we seek to 
stress the quality of our products 
and the suitability of our products 
to fill specific requirements. We 
emphasize that we have a broad 
line. 

These concepts of quality and 
suitability would normally be pre- 
sumed to appeal to a customer’s 
professional judgment and reason- 
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Are your ads read by 


mechanical men? 


Some industrial admen say industrial buyers buy strictly 
on the basis of rational judgment. Others say ads and 
promotion to the industrial market should contain emo- 
tional as well as rational appeals. Both sides of the argu- 
ment have been fully presented in IM, but we thought an 
opinion from men not concerned with the normal, day- 
to-day advertising problems would be valuable. There- 
fore, we asked a group of top industrial executives: 
“Should industrial advertising appeal to the prospect’s 
emotions and ‘human characteristics’—fear, ambition, 
pride, etc.—as well as to his professional judgment?” 
Here are the answers. It looks as though emotional ap- 
peals win hands down. 


known quality. Quality and suit- 
ability lead to success, hence, ap- 
peal to the ambitious man who 
wishes to be associated with projects 

Continued on page 110 


ing rather than to his emotions. On 
the other hand, let’s look at them 
from the emotional side. People take 
pride in owning and using things of 








Most antennas are 

designed for average 
performance over a relatively 
broad range of signal 
frequencies. 


The yagi antenna 
incorporates precisely 
engineered elements 
designed for peak reception 
in a narrow frequency 
range. It is primarily used 
in areas where maximum 
performance is required. 


Like the tuned elements 

of the yagi, Electronic News 
is specially designed to 
gather and print only 
pertinent technical and 
business news. Engineers 
and executives appreciate its 
peak performance. 
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. « « the Machine Tool Exposition 
Issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


The September issue will be dedicated to 
one of the great events of the metalworking 
world THE MACHINE TOOL EX- 
POSITION-1960—to be held September 
6-16 in Chicago’s International Amphi- 
theatre. 


Today there’s no single group of men more 
vitally concerned with machine tool de- 
velopments than the 40,000 members of 
the American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers. 


Whether or not they go to Chicago for the 
big event, they’ll read with avid interest 
this issue of their magazine because it, like 
the Exposition, will present technological 
advances that go right to the heart of cost 
reduction and production efficiency in 
modern industry. 

Cash in on this interest by telling your com- 
plete product story in the September 
Machine Tool Exposition Issue of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER! 


Closing date for this issue is August 1. 


| FORUM... 
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that go forward smoothly. If you 
compromise on quality and suitabil- 
ity to satisfy the human emotion of 
greed, by taking a chance on a 
cheaper product, you run the risk 
of breakdown or of having goods 
returned because they do_ not 
do the job. Breakdowns or returns 
cause expense and delay—both the 
earmarks of an unsuccessful buying 
decision. In this sense we are in- 
directly playing on the human 
characteristic of fear of failure by 
emphasizing the characteristics of 
success. 

Thus, we come back to our start- 
ing proposition that although our 
advertising is aimed at rational, 
professional judgment we cannot see 
how these objectives can be sep- 
arated from the so-called emotional 
“human characteristics.” 


‘Men—even business men 
— are not computers’ 


By H. R. Medici 


Chairman, Visking Co. 


# For me to imagine that a busi- 
ness man divests himself of his emo- 
tions or “human characteristics” 
when entering his office for a day’s 
work is utterly unthinkable. A 
prospect contains the same emo- 
tions—pride, fear, ambition, among 
others—on the job as off. Although 
these may be sublimated to a great 
degree, they are a part of him and 
often play a major role in helping 
him to make a buying decision. 
Take “fear” as one example. A 
prospect may not live in a state of 
perpetual fear; yet, when faced with 
a major buying decision does he 
not have some unconscious fear of 
making a wrong decision, or losing 
money because the item or material 
he buys won’t adequately do his 


Se lool ing Eene~em” job. I believe this does exist. 


Conversely, the “pride” he takes 

#, READERSHIP : : - : 
° “> Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers - : making the right buying de- 
z cision—fed by his ‘natural and 
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A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL 
WHO INVEST IN INDUSTRIAL MEDIA! 


editorial 
objectives 
of 

the tool engineer... « 


serves the needs of 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers by discussing engineering developments in 
manufacturing methods and processes. It presents the best of new techniques, equipment, components, 
accessories and materials to promote manufacturing efficiency and cut costs. The reader’s viewpoint 
is constantly researched by editor-reader conferences, Eastman Editorial Studies and a large staff of 
field editors. The result is balanced editorial material in which every reader obtains information of 
personal value. # The manufacturing areas in which readers operate, and the functions they perform, 
are carefully studied. Needs are foreseen and answers prepared before the need becomes critical. §§ These 
objectives are realized because THE TOOL ENGINEER is a well-organized working tool. Each article 
is carefully written, edited or rewritten with suitable illustrations for easy readability readers can 


rapidly find what interests them. The contents page appears on Page 1 for easy reference by the reader. 
Also, all feature articles are organized for the reader in a continuous editorial section. Back-of-book 
material is well organized by departments and is staff written. Front covers are carefully prepared 
illustrations indicative of the care and thought that goes into every issue. 


Editorial breakdown by subjects 
Manufacturing processes and methods 
Tooling development and design engineering 
Gaging, inspection and quality control 
Manufacturing equipment 
Material utilization 
Machine and tool application 
Raw materials inventory and control 
Cost reduction 
Training and management 


Advertising is a sound investment in... 
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Published by the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers 
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healthy “ambition”’—plays an im- 
portant role in his buying a product 
which will do his job well, at the 
right price. 

I think it is a mistake to think 
of a man as so “professional,” his 
emotions do not enter into the way 
he functions at the office. By com- 
municating with him as a man—and 
not an electronic computing ma- 
chine—the advertiser can reach him 
most effectively. 

At my own company we have long 
recognized this. Our advertising 
agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co.— 
was one of the pioneers in the field 
of motivation research as applied 
to advertising. Its studies made it 
clear that these emotional factors 
do have a substantial effect on the 
prospect—not only on Mrs. Prospect 
reading an ad about a new perfume, 
but on Mr. Prospect looking for 
a material to help him solve an in- 
dustrial problem. 

Thus, in practice, our ads attempt 
to reach our prospects at the same 
level as our salesmen. And how 
many successful salesmen do you 
know who never appeal, subtly, to 
a prospect’s pride, ambition, fear 
of competition, and so many other 
emotions which are in the make-up 
of the man? 


Ads should appeal to 
the ‘better emotions’ 


By Robert C. Hood 
President 
Ansul Chemical Co. 


Marinette, Wis. 


# Industrial advertising, to be 
effective, must appeal to the emo- 
tions—and yet I would only offer 
a qualified “yes” to your question. 
I think that motivation research has 
clearly indicated that people buy 
for many reasons, some of which 
involve measurable “professional 
judgments”—others which relate to 
the emotional feelings which the 
buyer holds toward the product or 
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MORE NEXT MONTH 


@ Because of the volume of 
replies to our question on 
emotional versus rational ap- 
peals in industrial ads, we 
have split this ‘‘Forum’’ fea- 
ture into two sections. The 
second, with further, interest- 
ing comments on the subject, 
will appear next month. 











company. All of us, and this in- 
cludes industrial buyers, make buy- 
ing decisions for reasons which we 
cannot define and may not under- 
stand. 

People are motivated by many 
emotions—some of them good, some 
of them bad. This is why I must 
qualify my answer. An advertising 
appeal aimed at capitalizing on 
man’s baser emotions—hate, jeal- 
ousy, avarice and the like—is 
neither good business nor morally 
right. Personally, I’m not complete- 
ly comfortable with appeals based 
on fear, ambition, pride—the ones 
mentioned in the question. How- 
ever, man has many admirable “hu- 
man characteristics” which, when 
skillfully employed in an advertise- 
ment, can create a powerful appeal. 
I have in mind such things as our 
strange, and often unconscious need 
for and appreciation of beauty, our 
need for contribution to others, etc. 

Let me cite just two brief ex- 
amples from our own advertising: 

The Ansul Chemical Co. is a pio- 
neer manufacturer of fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment and over the 
years we have watched others (and 
been tempted ourselves) to capital- 
ize on people’s inherent fear of fire. 
And yet this is an appeal that in 
the long run tends to backfire. Pic- 
tures of burning homes, gutted fac- 
tories and grisly corpses, far from 
stimulating the prospect to buy fire 
protection, seem to make him want 
to put the whole subject out of his 
mind and go on to more pleasant 
things. The life insurance people 
have learned that it’s much more 
effective to sell “living insurance” 
than to frighten customers by re- 
minding them that they might drop 


dead tomorrow. So, we have found 
it better to sell the comfortable 
feeling that comes when a person 
knows he has done everything pos- 
sible to protect the people around 
him—-that he has provided the best 
fire protection possible. In this way 
we are meeting his need for con- 
tribution. We are playing on a 
laudable, noble human emotion. 

An appreciation for beauty is an- 
other emotional appeal which we 
direct to man’s more admirable in- 
stincts. In the design of our prod- 
ucts, in the appearance of our ads, 
we have tried to bring beauty to 
something as utilitarian as a fire 
extinguisher. By employing the tal- 
ents of designers like Raymond 
Loewy and artists like Antonio 
Frasconi and Franklin McMahon 
we have attempted to fill a need for 
beauty which exists to some ex- 
tent in all of us. 

By appealing to the industrial 
buyer’s better human emotions, the 
image of the product is invariably 
enhanced and an atmosphere for 
effective selling can be created. 


‘You must seek the magic 
combination in your ads’ 


By T. L. Hammond 
Chairman 

of the Board 
Whiting Corp. 
Harvey, Ill. 


= Effective industrial advertising, 
whether we like it or not, must ap- 
peal to a prospect’s emotions, as 
well as his professional judgment, 
for the simple reason that his “pro- 
fessional judgment” is no more dis- 
tinct from his emotions than the 
color of the rose is from the rose. 

When we speak of such specific 
elements of human nature, or of 
an individual’s personality, as “the 
rational faculty” or the “emotions” 
or the “senses,” we are making only 
logical distinctions between the 
parts and the whole; but in forming 
a concept of the total man, the man 
who influences, decides, judges and 
acts—the man we want for a cus- 
tomer—we must regard these ele- 





ments as inseparable from and 
colored by the whole personality. 
If we don’t, we necessarily will miss 
the boat in our efforts to win a fa- 
vorable judgment from him on our 
products and our company. His 
judgments, like ours, are not formed 
by an isolated rational faculty act- 
ing independently from the rest of 
his nature; rather, they are formed 
by the whole man. 

The problem which naturally fol- 
lows is one of balance. How much 
appeal should be directed toward 
the emotions? Toward the intellect? 
Toward sense gratification? The in- 
explicable answer is that the right 
proportion of each is the proportion 
that’s just right—and that’s one rea- 
son why we have ever-changing ad- 
vertising formulae seeking that 
magic combination. 


‘You can’t divorce rational 
and emotional ad appeals’ 


By R. E. Harvey 
President 
Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Corp. 
New York 


# In my opinion, there can never 
be a complete divorcement in in- 
dustrial advertising between an ap- 
peal to a buyer’s “emotions” and 
an appeal to his “rational thinking.” 

In the final analysis, of course, 
the end purpose of any sound ad- 
vertising program must be directed 
to convincing the buyer on the 
merits of the product, or to per- 
suade him to obtain further factual 
information on which to base his 
professional judgment. The final de- 
cision must be based on rational 
thinking. An appeal to the emotions 
seldom is an effective sales tool. 

On the other hand, advertising 
must capture the buyer’s attention 
if it is to be effective. A dry recital 
of facts can seldom accomplish this. 
Whether you call it “emotion” or by 
some other name, there must be 
something to appeal to the buyer’s 
eye—something that invites him to 
read, and, if the facts warrant, to be 
convinced on the basis of his pro- 
fessional judgment. © 
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[MpACT... 


By planning your exhibit program well in advance... ona 
continuing basis, your displays can be designed 
to go farther, do more. 


We call this plan-ahead principle PLANNED IMPACT. It's the type 
of thing Gardner Displays does to perfection. Gardner takes 

your schedule, your objectives and your budget into consideration 
and carefully prepares a complete program for you. 

PLANNED IMPACT includes the creative designing, planning, 
construction of your displays, plus necessary servicing, 
refurbishing, storing. Equally important, it includes efficient 
planning for multiple use, routing, working with trade show officials 
In short, PLANNED IMPACT is a program of integrating 

all your exhibits for smooth, efficient showings to the greatest 
potential audience at the least expense. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“First name in exhibit services”’ 
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A new check-bst 


3l 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 








Papers 
1. Papers for Technical Socteties 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
#. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types oj Articies 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 
16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 

21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 
Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 
28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


»? 


Endowments & Affiliations 

29. Grants-In-Aid 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 











To score yourself in relation to 100 leading 
industrial marketers drop in at our Booth 
No. 14 at the Exposition of Services at the 
38th AIA Annual Conference, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, June 5-8 








Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 
NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Outbound cargo . 


Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. Photc 


. Ship heads down Houston ship channel from Texas fertilizer plant, 


bound for Gulf of Mexico and points beyond. U.S. government now has plans to speed 


overseas selling for all American industry 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


How Uncle Sam will help 


you sell better overseas 





The federal government is taking action to give industry 


more direct, practical help in reaching export markets. 


Here’s arundown on what’s being done. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


fg Never before has there been 
so much tub-thumping about for- 
eign trade. Business men are being 
told they can make money and per- 
form patriotic service at the same 
time. Government is castigating it- 
self for past inadequacies, and 
promising skillful and comprehen- 
sive leadership for the future. 

In every section of the country, 
committees are being organized and 
business men are being urged to 
study foreign trade opportunities. 
It has all the earmarks of a grass 
roots 
warfare, akin to the industrial mo- 
bilization of the early pre-Pear] 
Harbor defense mobilization period. 


mobilization for economic 


This is not merely a matter of 
meeting the Russian threat. Newly 
industrialized nations in every cor- 


ner of the globe have been grabbing 
markets which the United States 
took for granted. Even without Rus- 
sian competition, the United States 
has become a “have not” among 
the major trading nations, and the 
situation is certain to get worse un- 
less an organized effort is made to 
correct it. 

The administration’s answer is to 
make exporting a matter of national 
Once, the United States 
exported only to the extent that 
business men felt like exporting. 
Business was on its own, although 
the government 


concern. 


provided some 


guidance. 


Teamwork .. Now exporting has 
become a matter of national urgen- 
cy, and the government expects to 
play a considerably larger role, run- 
ning interference for the U.S. selling 
team abroad, and moving in with 

Continued on page 116 





Basic as ABC 


for top-level selling 


throughout the world... 


‘ie Economist —universal as the Morse Code— 
reaches across national boundaries to the deci- 
sion-makers in all your world markets. 


For over a century, The Economist has been 
welcomed weekly into the highest places of in- 
dustry, commerce and government. Its informed, 
impartial commentary on current issues is relied 
on by top executives all over the world. 


To transmit your company image to this select 
group of leaders, you can’t choose a more power- 
ful medium than the magazine often referred to 
as “the world’s most quoted journal”. ..The 
Economist. 











Circulation data on request 


THE ECONOMIST 


... weekly magazine of opinion 
Published in Britain...read throughout the world 











World Politics and Business 











Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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help at every point in the sales 
sequence where the individual busi- 
ness man faces more than he can 
handle on his own. Business men 
will continue to do their own sales 
planning and selling, but they will 
be lured, pushed and supported in 
a variety of ways by a far-from-dis- 
interested government. 

The government has strategic as 
well as economic motives for its be- 
havior. In terms of actual trade, the 
United States still sells about $1 
billion more in merchandise than it 
imports, and it nets another $3 bil- 
lion from investments and services. 
But this $4 billion surplus from 
“normal” business operations can- 
not offset the losses incurred from 
foreign military assistance and tech- 
nical aid. Income from business ac- 
tivity must be increased by at least 
another $4 billion unless we are 
prepared to abandon these pro- 
grams. 


A handful trying . . When experts 
began analyzing this situation they 
decided there was no need to be 
particularly depressed about the 
outlook. Foreign competitors have 
certain advantages in terms of cheap 
labor, more government help, and 
lower transportation costs. But their 
biggest advantage seemed to be in 
the fact that only a handful of U.S. 
companies have really been fighting 
for this business. 

There are, of course, logical rea- 
sons for this. At home, U.S. compa- 
nies enjoy the world’s richest, big- 
gest, least complicated and most ac- 
cessible market. Many companies 
which tried world trade decided it 
simply wasn’t worth the effort. 

Many of the old barriers actually 
have disappeared in recent years. 
As other nations have become more 
prosperous, they have cooperated 
in eliminating unreasonable dis- 
criminations against U.S. firms. Our 
government will continue pressing 
for more such concessions. 

Through a series of conferences 
which it has been holding with in- 
dividual industries in recent weeks 
—there are to be about 40 such 
meetings in the coming months— 
the Commerce Department is ac- 
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cumulating a “gripe list” which will 
be used at a forthcoming world 
trade conference late this year, to 
get rid of more barriers. 

As a first move toward mobilizing 
industry for a frontal attack on ex- 
port problems, the Commerce De- 
partment worked over its plans with 
a group involving about 150 of the 
nation’s top business men. Now this 
is fanning out to the department’s 
33 field offices, where subcommit- 
tees of five to ten business men are 
being selected to stimulate foreign 
trade activity all over the nation. 

The mobilization plan recognizes 
that selling abroad requires far 
more knowledge and different types 
of skills than are needed for nor- 
mal sales at home, where everyone 
is alert to the situation, and is 
trained in the science of merchan- 
dising. It requires additional mar- 
ket research surveys and different 
sales techniques. There is a need to 
contemplate all the diversities of for- 
eign governments, language, laws, 
customs, tariff barriers, environ- 
ments, climates, assets, local pe- 
culiarities, trade practices and other 
questions. Even large corporations 
have difficulties, and small ones 
frequently give up without trying. 


How U.S. will help . . In an effort 
to demonstrate that world trade 
really is worth the effort, the gov- 
ernment is developing help along 
these lines: 


@ Marketing information: It will go 
beyond the commodity, or areas 
market studies which have been 











Our marketing consultant tells me 

that we must establish and maintain 

company goals. So for next year it 
will be: lasting world peace. 











published in the past. There is to be 
personalized service for individual 
companies showing marketing op- 
portunities for individual items, and 
the most advantageous distribution 
channels in particular countries. 
Names of foreign firms known to 
be prospects for specific items will 
be provided. Ratings on individual 
foreign firms will be supplied so that 
the smallest business man can de- 
termine the reliability of the man 
whom he proposes to negotiate with. 


@ Pre-travel briefing: All US. 
business men contemplating sales 
trips abroad are to be offered 
thorough briefing at Commerce De- 
partment field offices or in Wash- 
ington. They will be given all known 
marketing information about areas 
they expect to visit, to avoid waste 
of time overseas. Introductions will 
be arranged in advance at foreign 
points of call. 


® On-the-scene assistance: Plans 
now before Congress for approval 
contemplate upgrading and expan- 
sion of State Department’s commer- 
cial officers. The number is to be 
doubled, and they are to work ex- 
clusively on trade promotion. Ma- 
ture energetic and experienced 
business men are to be recruited 
for the foreign service. Among their 
assignments: to find suitable trad- 
ing connections for U.S. firms; to 
distribute to foreign business men 
price lists, descriptive data, adver- 
tising, catalogs and other promo- 
tion material of U.S. firms; to help 
U.S. business men prepare presen- 
tations; to arrange appointments, 
and to cut red tape. 


@ Financing: The Export-Import 
Bank .is to offer credit help com- 
parable with the best available te 
foreign firms. It already underwrites 
a guarantee of medium and long 
term credits (3 to 10 years) and 
will soon insure so-called political 
risks—war, change in foreign ex- 
change rates etc. on short term 
credit (30 to 180 days). Problem 
is to get rates down to levels cur- 
rently available to some foreign 
sellers, which can finance short 
term credit for as little as one-half 
of one per cent per month. 


A switch in tactics . . Most of 
these programs hinge on the ap- 





propriation of more money, and on 
the ability of the government to 
actually organize itself to do what 
it agrees that it ought to do. Mean- 
while, however, in its reorientation 
of the Trade Mission and Trade Fair 
Program, the Department of Com- 
merce is already demonstrating that 
its thinking on foreign trade mat- 
ters has really been shaken up. 

For several years, teams of U.S. 
business men have been tramping 
through dozens of countries, some 
very remote and primitive, ener- 
getically telling foreign business 
men how to sell in the U.S. market. 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
on impressive “trade fair” exhibits 
which tell business men in Europe, 
Asia and North Africa how ad- 
vanced our industrial society is— 
without seriously telling them how 
they can get some of it for them- 
selves. 

Now the Trade Fair Program is 
to be divorced from the govern- 
ment’s overseas propaganda. mis- 
sion. “It was useful to get across to 
other people a true image of life in 
America,” says Commerce Secre- 
tary Frederick Mueller, but now 
“we have come to realize that stim- 
ulation of trade is the best way to 
carry out this primary purpose.” 

The newly reoriented program 
uses trade missions and trade fairs 
as tools for promoting exports. 
Members of trade missions will look 
for sales opportunities for U.S. firms. 
There will be less emphasis on gov- 
ernment exhibits at Trade Fairs, 
and more effort to encourage indi- 
vidual companies to set up their 
own exhibits. A promotion effort is 
contemplated to tell U.S. firms about 
trade fairs, and induce them to ex- 
ploit the opportunity they present. 

Instead of setting up costly gov- 
ernment-arranged exhibits at se- 
lected trade fairs throughout the 
world, the Commerce Department 
is going to experiment with an ex- 
hibit technique which is already an 
overwhelming success for other na- 
tions. Permanent Trade Centers are 
to be set up by the government in 
prominent central locations in two 
test areas—in an industrial coun- 
try, and one in a newly developing 
country. U.S. firms will be invited 
to display their wares. Exhibits are 
to be rotated and salesmen are to 
be present with order books. = 








The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 
require complex calculations. 
Within days we came up bb 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart Pe rrygraf 
that gives the answer with 
one move of the slide! Over ° 
six million have been ordered S | d e id HIF, rts 
and are being distributed 
to dealers. And we produced 
the six million in seven taught 
weeks for $60,000.00 less 
than the client anticipated! 
Why not drop us a line and 
find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 
at the fingertips? 


million 
women how 


a to roast with 
——"" Reynolds 
—_ Wrap” 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery 
and prices will amaze you. 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 
we'll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts . 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


1500-G Madison Street, Maywood, Iilinois 
150-G South Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





can your local government supply enough water P in urban areas there is enough 
water for the present population, the future population, for generations to come. Except for a few localities, the problem lies not in 
shortage of supply, but in the new systems needed for purification, transmission, and distribution. Today at least 2,500 aerators, 
1,400 ammoniators, 16,000 chlorinators, 14,000 feeders, 15,000 filters, and 1,400 water softeners, as well as thousands of miles of 


pipes and countless valves and gauges are being used to speed water safely to our homes, industries, and farms. New plants are being 


built, older plants are being enlarged and modernized to meet the demands of an increasing population. 

A typical subscriber to THE AMERICAN CITY, Director of Water Department Uel Stephens of Ft. Worth, Texas, was one of the 
municipal officials responsible for the installation of two multi-million-gallon reservoirs. Before Bossier City, Louisiana spent $3,000,000 
to use the Red River as a water supply source, Utilities Commissioner Clyde W. Fowler and the firm of consulting engineers, Demopulos 
and Ferguson, worked closely together. They are AMERICAN CITY subscribers. And in Newport News, Virginia, two regular readers of 
this magazine, City Manager Joseph C. Biggins and Director of Public Utilities W. B. Harman, are planning to spend six million dollars to 
improve their water works system. Clearly, a proper, safe, and adequate water supply is a major concern involving the decisions of many 
officials. 

This vast municipal market is expanding. The purchases include not only equipment for water supply, but for sewage treatment, 
street and park maintenance, traffic control—in short, equipment for all the functions and services of your local government. Your 
advertising in one magazine, THE AMERICAN CITY, reaches these engineering and management buyers in large numbers. Write for our 
brochure, “This is the Municipal Market.” 





Which ad 


attracted 
more readers? ,. 








No Reboring! 


No Keyseating! 


DIAMOND 


Roller 1ains 


adaptable 


\ DOUBLE PITCH CHAIN and SPROCKETS 


| @) PLATE SPROCKETS 
© AN 


} SINGLE STRAND CHAIN and SPROCKETS 
©) DOUBLE STRAND CHAIN and SPROCKETS 


& STANDARD ATTACHMENTS 
ALL TO ASA STANDARDS 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 3 


Divided text vs. conventional layout 


fg These two roller chain advertisements appeared in a recent issue 
of Machine Design. The Dodge ad begins its text at the top of the page 
and uses a small illustration and the headline below it, dividing it 
from the remaining text. The Diamond ad uses the more conventional 
placement for its text, head, and larger illustration. Which ad at- 
tracted more readers? See page 120. 
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build 





TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 
+ ADVERTISING RECORD! 
PRODUCTS FINISHING §7 


: 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 

















finishes-on-metal”’ field 
oy moe heres c— 
finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION......... ene 
LOWEST COST just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage, 


MONTHLY 


+ + + more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. . the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 





PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


‘BPA 


431 Main St 
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AQ» which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# The Diamond ad was better read, 
with a score of 15% “noted” and 3% 
“read most,” while the Dodge ad 
showed only a 5% “noted” and a 
zero “read most” score. 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamar- 
oneck, N.Y., which studied the ads, 
made the following observations: 

The adaptability of Diamond roller 
chains is strikingly illustrated by 
showing several chain arrangements 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 119 





VW 


in white within a man’s head in 
darker tones, which in turn is set off 
by surrounding white space. 

The split text in the Dodge ad 
makes it appear smaller than full 
page, which would tend to reduce 
readership. In addition, the mortised 
or reversed print in the headline is 
not conducive to high readership. 

The scores, as reported by the 
Starch organization, are: 


DODGE MFG. CORP. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


DIAMOND 


Roller Chaims 


edeptante 





DIAMOND CHAIN CO. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 15 14 ] 


Cost Ratios 


@ Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@Q Read Most denotes the percent of 








100 107 88 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average; below 100 
is below average. 





all the equipment on this page-and much, much more-was 
brought to the attention of construction equipment buyers this 
month in CONTRACTORS w ENGINEERS 
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By a wide margin more advertisers use this lead- and heavy building construction field. 
ing publication than any other monthly in the field. Plan to use CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS 


To devoted readers of C and E they sell equipment, first and most during the important buying months 
materials, and services used in the highway, heavy, just ahead. Readers do. 


CONTRACTORS ai ENGINEERS 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION - 470 Park Avenue South + New York, N. Y. 
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The natural gas business is a three- 
stage operation — (1) production 


at the wellhead; (2) cross-country 
transmission; and (3) distribution 
to commercial and residential con- 
sumers. 

The third stage — gas distribution 
—begins at the city gate where 
gas is looplined from big diameter 
high-pressure lines to smaller di- 
ameter low-pressure equipment. 
This is a distinctly separate 1.139- 
billion dollar market for specialized 
products and services — too big to 
share specific editorial and adver- 
tising bait with horizontal “gas 
industry” books. 

American Gas Journal goes straight 
down the line for the pure distribu- 
tion audience —and they like it! 
(Proof? Ask for a copy of “Reader's 
Choice” survey.) 


American 


GSirnal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING @ DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Consulting engineers answer . . 


Is the AIA coding system 


best for product bulletins? 


© Some time ago we instituted the 
practice of putting the American In- 
stitute of Architects file code num- 
ber on the product bulletins we 
send to consulting engineers. We 
hoped that this would aid them in 
filing our bulletins and result in in- 
creased usage of them. We used 
the AIA code because consulting 
engineers have no code of their 
own and some use the AIA code. 
What is your opinion of this? Do 
you think enough consulting engi- 
neers use this to justify 
putting the code numbers on the 
bulletins? Is some other system 
more suitable?—J. Alden Johnson, 
Marketing Analysis De- 
B-I-F Industries, Provi- 


system 


manager, 
partment, 
dence, Rd. 


fg Although the consulting engi- 
neers who answered this question 
were about evenly split between 
those who used the AIA code and 
those who didn’t, the ones who did 
found it most helpful in their filing 
of and finding product literature. 
And those who didn’t depend on this 
code numbering system simply ig- 
nored the AIA number and used 
their own system. 

Perhaps the best spokesman for 
the profession as a whole was L. H. 
Nettnin, 
sulting Engineers Council, which is 
headquartered in Springfield, Ill. 
Mr. Nettnin’s advice: 

“In the absence of any number- 
ing system designed specifically for 
we are 


co-chairman of the Con- 


use in engineering offices, 
of the opinion that you should ad- 
vise your reader to continue to use 
the AIA code numbering system.” 


Short term advice .. “This opin- 
ion, however, is only valid for the 
present,” Mr. Nettnin continued, 
“because the Consulting Engineers 
Council is working on a catalog and 
technical data filing system designed 
specifically for this purpose. In 1957 
the CEC and the Producers Council 
jointly undertook the project of 
gathering data and information for 
devising such a system, and a joint 
committee of these two groups is 
now working with the Cincinnati 
Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers in developing it.” 

Mr. Nettnin concluded that in 
consideration for those engineering 
firms that now use the AIA filing 
system, and until such time as the 
CEC-PC system is put into use, 
B-I-F should continue its present 
practice. 

Other 


view include: 


answers supporting this 
e “Yes—our firm would very much 
appreciate receiving material with 
AIA code numbers on it. It facili- 
tates filing in our catalog file, and 
makes it much easier to find when 
it."—William D. Coffey 
Los Angeles. 


we need 
Associates, Inc., 


e “We do use the AIA code num- 
bers for our filing system and it 
would save much time if all bulle- 
tins were marked _thus.’—Frank 
Eroskey & Associates, Cleveland. 


e “We keep a complete file based 
entirely on the AIA code numbers 
system and find it greatly to our 
advantage in quickly cornering ma- 
terial on hand in this office related 
to a particular project.”—Farley S. 
Ferguson, chief structural engineer, 

Continued on page 124 








a “halo” effect in advertising ? A bright, smiling personality can condition our atti- 
tude toward a man’s deeds. Even a woman’s charm can be modulated by lighting. And based 
upon random comments from MAcuiNne DESIGN readers . . . reaction to advertising can be 
changed by the editorial company it keeps. A magazine which has strong editorial rapport with 
readers makes advertising more believable, more effective. We're trying to find a way to 
measure this ‘‘Halo’’ effect, of course. We're certain it’s one of the extra values received by 
MACHINE DESIGN advertisers. In the meanwhile . . . we can offer you specific, concrete facts 
about our leadership in editorial, readership, response, circulation and advertising. For ex- 


ample, Macuine DESIGN has far more editorial awards than any other design magazine . . . con- 







sistently wins independent reader preference studies . . . carries far more advertising pages 


than any other design magazine. MAcHine Desian, A Penton we 
Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. GD i] DESIGN 








a“BIBLE OF THE INDUSTRY” 


Through long and often somewhat 
presumptuous usage, this tired old 
tag has been applied to a long and 
oddly-assorted list of business- 
papers. Obviously, it's supposed to 
imply authority and prestige, as the 
one-and-only indispensable refer- 
ence work with the highest reader 
interest in its field. 

Here at Miller Freeman, we'd 
never go so far as to say that any 
of our publications or their special 
issues are “indispensable” to any- 
body (except us, maybe). However, 
we do have a pretty good track 
record, something we know for the 
good reason that our readers and 
advertisers tell us. 

We know, for instance, that the 
World Review Numbers of Pulp & 
Paper and Pulp & Paper Interna- 
tional get long hard use. The same 
goes for our Timberman and 
Lumberman special issues, and our 
annual Handbook & Directory of 
the Forest Industries, and “others, 
which earn their keeping all over 
the country. 

We feel that these references are 
an important MFP service; useful, 
authoritative guides to better busi- 
ness through better knowledge. 
Next time you're wrapping up a 
schedule for any of our markets, 
spot some insertions in these issues 
as part of your program. You'll be 
in good company. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN © THE 
TIMBERMAN * MINING WORLD « 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE «+ SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT « PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING «+ 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 122 


Lester B. Knight Associates, Chi- 
cago. 


e “We do use AIA numbers on a 
file of small literature (not large 
bound volumes which we key on 
open shelves arranged by subject 
groupings). It is not ideal for engi- 
neering subjects but we know of 
no existing system which is better.” 
—Frank W. Riederer, Chicago. 


Non-users say .. The following 
are typical answers from engineer- 
ing firms who do not use the AIA 
code: 


e “We never use the code numbers 
—always file the literature under 
the product.”—Bruce A. Dean, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


e “We do not use the code num- 
bers.”—George H. Guigere & Co. 


| Detroit. 


| © “We have our own card indexed 
| (and cross indexed by product and 
| manufacturer) catalog file and we 


pay no attention to the AIA coding.” 
—Carroll E. Bradbery & Associates, 
Los Altos, Cal. 


e “We would not file in accordance 
with any code devised by others, 
and the presence of the code num- 
bers on bulletins would be of no 
use to us.”—A. J. Boynton & Co., 
Chicago. 


e “My office does not use the AIA 
file system. The AIA number or 
index identification would be of no 





PURCHASING 








“I've misplaced your parts catalog, 

but it's that squiggly thingamajig 

| that joins the whatchamacallit to 
the...” 


value. We have a catalog filing sys- 
tem. Most of the technical informa- 
tion required is found in the Sweet’s 
Catalog File and other similar files— 
Product Design, AEC, Domestic En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineer— 
and various other technical maga- 
zine card services.”—R. McC. Bean- 
field, Los Angeles. 


John B. Harju of Harju & Asso- 
ciates, Ferndale, Mich., goes further 
than these engineers who, when 
confronted by the AIA code num- 
bers, either take them or leave 
them. Mr. Harju thinks the AIA 
code, or any other lengthy reference 
numbers, antagonize readers, and 
suggests that less time be spent de- 
vising bulletin codes and more effort 
be put into writing the subject mat- 
ter of the bulletin. & 





IM would like to make your 
problems our problems. Problem 
is, we don’t know what your 
problems are until you write 
them to us. If you have one that 
falls into the scope of industrial 
advertising, sales or marketing, 
send it to us and let us try to 
get an answer for you. Each 
month we take the most interest- 
ing question submitted, or the 





We've got a problem 


one that seems to have widest 
application, and ask a selected 
group of specialists in the area 
concerned to give their advice or 
opinions. The result is this col- 
umn. You can help make it in- 
teresting. Just write your prob- 
lem to: Problems Editor, Indus- 
trial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
So—what’s your problem? 











the 
oko} iat 


of ALL 
RETURNS 


Optimum conversion into orders — the point of all returns. 
Metal Finishing and the Metal Finishing Guidebook-Directory — 
are basic firsts to reach and influence men interested in your product — 
this sales team is a must for the men 
with the authority to specify and buy in 
the field of finishing metal and plastic products... 
send today for a complete = as 
market data file and specimen copies. 


GUIDEBOOK 


metals and plastics publications, inc. 
381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey, NOrth 4-1530 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 14.) 


"WEXT YEAR, WERE GONNA START EARLIER ” 


























...A TIME-HONORED PHRASE IN THIS BUSINESS 


Time is one of the principal factors in effective trade 
show planning and production. Regardless of the 
amount of creativity, energy and money expended on 


The calendar is attractively designed in two colors with 
each page featuring a Famous Last Word Cartoon. It 
starts with July, 1960 and ends June, 1961. 


your exhibit, it will fall short of its potential effective- 
ness if there is insufficient time to prepare it. 


This unique, functional Calendar is yours 
FREE. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 


To help break the perennial cycle of late starts on show 
planning and construction, GRS&W has prepared a 
different kind of calendar . . . one which is an auto- 
matic reminder of coming trade shows and exhibits. 


Each month, with the help of this new calendar, you'll 
know what shows are coming up three months ahead. 
The month of July for example will list the show dates 
for October, the month of August for November, etc. 


GRS&W 
5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Please send me the new GRS&W Pre-Show Calendar, 


g exhibits and! *"" 
displays ey 


Address 
5875 CENTRE AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 














City, Zone, State 
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SP] SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


The June ‘‘Idea-of-the-month"’ was responsible 
for turning Corning’s laboratory glassware 
salesmen into experts, and at the same 

time dusting off neglected catalogs. 


Salesmen turn sleuths to answer 
Corning’s catalog quiz 


# Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N.Y., took the “fun-while-learning” 
approach to educate some 1,500 
dealer salesmen handling its line of 
laboratory glassware and to keep 
them abreast of changes and addi- 
tions in the line. 

A product quiz contest conducted 
by mail was devised, based on the 
contents of an expensive 350-page 
color-coded catalog which, it was 
suspected, was not being fully uti- 
lized by the salesmen—or at least 
had greater potential use than it was 
receiving. 


Double goal . . Corning’s nation- 
wide network of over 100 dealer 
firms handle many other laboratory 
products; some up to 40,000. Be- 
sides instilling in their sales forces 


more than a general awareness of 
the Pyrex, Vycor and custom-made 
scientific apparatus Corning makes, 
the company also wanted to guaran- 
tee its share of the sales effort of 
these men. 

Prizes for the contest were Corn- 
ing-made houseware articles—a fact 
which won contest support from the 
salesmen’s wives. 

Here are the mechanics of the 
“It’s in the Book” quiz game: 

Every 20 days the salesmen were 
mailed a series of 10 questions. 
(Sample: Corning lists a variety of 
types and sizes of reaction flasks, 
the largest of which is—8, 12, 16 or 
20 gallons?) The answers could be 
found in the catalog or in one of its 
supplements. (Answer to the above 
question, by the way, is 20 gallons.) 


Initial announcement and _ six 
quizzes were mailed to the salesmen. 
Some 850 completed the full set, 
many comparing their efforts to “hit- 
ting the books for college finals.” 
The game became a challenge; com- 
petitors engaged in lively corre- 
spondence over proper interpreta- 
tion of questions. 

Every contestant who completed 
the quizzes could select either a 12- 
cup Pyrex carafe with electric 
warming tray, or a 10-inch deco- 
rated Corning Ware skillet. 


The clincher . . The salesmen 
then participated in a_ seventh 
“play-off” quiz. This was the so- 
called “tie-breaker.” : It determined 
winners of the principal prizes, up 
to a top-of-the-class award of $200 
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Does your 
advertising agency 


Dig Deep. 
to determine 
your precise 








objectives ? 


Before you take a trip, it’s a pretty good 
idea to know where you’re going. This 
applies to planning an advertising pro- 
gram, too. You must know exactly where 
you want to go... what your specific 
objectives are. Obvious? Perhaps... but 
quite a few programs flounder because 
objectives are not clearly determined. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is... and 
precisely what your advertising is trying 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly before us will we propose 
an advertising and sales promotional 
program. That’s one of the reasons our 
clients’ advertising has been so con- 
sistently effective. 


May we tell you more? 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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worth of Corning Ware or Steuben 
glass. The seventh test: Write, in 
25 words or less, how ihe laboratory 
glassware catalog could be im- 
proved. 

This was not a meaningless re- 
quest. The advertising staff, antici- 
pating future publication of “bigger 
and better” catalogs, eagerly sought 
the salesmen’s ideas on how the 
book could become a more effective 
sales aid. The “25 words or less” 
entries provided many worth while 
suggestions for improving future 
catalogs. 

As for the over-all effectiveness 
of the contest, the participants 
themselves reported a triple pay- 
off. Dealers noted their men had 
become more Corning-conscious; 
found they were better equipped to 
help the customer select the precise 
apparatus items for his needs. And, 
with more intimate knowledge of 
the complete line, salesmen were 
better able to convince customers 
to look to Corning for fabrication 
of special equipment. 

In view of the company slogan— 
“Corning Can Do Almost Anything 
with Glass’-—this was no minor 
triumph. 


Reynolds Gets Award 


© P.M.Reynolds, 
winner of the 
Sales Promotion 
Idea-of-the- 
Month for June 
for his catalog 
quiz idea, has 
been with Cor- 
ning Glass works since 1939. 
After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama with a B.S. 
in chemistry, he started at Cor- 
ning as sales clerk, progressing 
to technical sales representative 
for laboratory glassware, and 
thence to product specialist for 
pharmaceutical packages. 

For the past ten years he has 
been manager of advertising and 
sales promotion for the Technical 
Products Div., which markets 
Corning industrial, lighting, op- 
tical, plant equipment and scien- 
tific glassware. 

Mr. Reynolds is a member of 
AIA and Rochester Advertisers. 











Quiz-by-mail . . Shown above are contest 
materials—announcement, at left, seven 
sets of questions, and multiple-choice 
answer cards for mailing back. Question 
sheets were mailed out every 20 days. 


Puzzles, pop-ups and games 
give ‘mail sell’ new dimension 


Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 
Northlake, Ill., distributors of tele- 
phone equipment and system com- 
ponents, put the third dimension to 
work in telling its story to inde- 
pendent telephone companies. First 
of two direct mail pieces—a set of 
three collapsed cardboard building 
blocks which popped into three- 
inch cubes when given their head, 
(and a slight squeeze)—illustrated 
the “building block” possibilities in 
adding telephone equipment and 
supplies, as needed, to an existing 
system. 

Both the blocks and the follow- 
up piece—a “tantalizer puzzle”’— 
stressed the theme: “All your com- 
munications needs from one de- 
pendable source.” The puzzle, a 
set of four small wooden cubes with 
one of four colors on each face, con- 
sisted of arranging the cubes in a 
stack so that all four colors ap- 
peared on each of the four sides of 
the stack. To accomplish this, you 
—well, let’s just say the directions 
were enclosed for those who had 
no sporting blood. 

The accompanying letter pointed 
out that, like the deceptively sim- 

Continued on page 130 





CORI I. SEE, eaparns oy 


IN A $10.1 BILLION MARKET 


Why does he read electronics? Because 
only electronics is specially edited each week 
to meet his reading requirements in engi- 
neering and business areas...a fact to be 
remembered when you buy space to reach and 
influence the electronics industry, 


6XK-SXKW noi 


That’s a conservative estimate of the elec- 
tronics market this year! 

Next year, the electronics man will buy 
more. $15 billion by 1965...$20 billion by 
1970 — the experts tell us. If he’s a prospec- 
tive customer of yours — the electronics man 
is a buyer well worth cultivating. 

Look at the badge that identifies the elec- 
tronics man. It reads Research-Design-? ro- 
duction-Management. The interests of the 
electronics man are in any or all of the four 
areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics 
man his engineering background enables him 
to influence the purchase of electronic com- 
ponents and equipment. Your advertising 
must reach him to sell electronic goods. 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN 
“BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN... 


electronics @@ 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Traffic 
World 


IS 
the weekly 
newsmagazine 


of 


transportation 
management* 


in every industry 
and in every mode 


of transportation 


Ea 

the men who set trans- 
portation policies in their 
own organizations and 
collectively form the 
national transportation 
policy — industrial traffic 
managers, carrier execu- 
tives, port authority traf- 
fic executives, public 
warehousemen, educa- 
tors, government and 
military officials, trans- 
portation attorneys, 
chamber of commerce 
officials. 


See our Service-Ad 
in SRDS Class. 148 
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ple-looking puzzle, planning profit- 
able circuit expansion could also be 
interesting, but certainly was no 
game. Remaining copy repeated the 
message of the first mailer, enu- 
merating AE’s products and again 
promoting add-as-you-go circuit 
expansion from a single source. 

A second set of two mail pieces 
that went to industrial component 
customers and prospects featured 
“magic squares’—solitaire number 
tricks that always yielded the same 
numerical answer, either 44 or 45— 
which not too surprisingly were the 
model numbers of two rotary 
switches illustrated and described 
inside the self-mailers. 


Tasty thank-you 





Pass-around pail 
makes novel note 
of product news 


A new package and a production 
milestone gave the Fluidwick Co., 
Detroit, the perfect excuse to an- 
nounce both events in such a way 
as to thank its customers for mak- 
ing the milestone possible. 

Its product, Permawick, a mate- 
rial that improves the function of 
wick-fed sleeve bearings, is sold 
mostly to large electric motor 
manufacturers. Upon the occasion 
of the production of the millionth 
pound of Permawick, its container 
was updated from a purely func- 
tional black lacquered can with 
necessary information stenciled on 
it to an easily identifiable, pre- 
printed pail. 

Edward Tann, sales manager of 
Fluidwick, who dreamed up the 
promotion, explained that because 
of the technical nature of the com- 
pany’s products and services, the 
purchasing people of customer com- 
panies are rarely contacted. There- 
fore, the card enclosed with the pro- 
motion pail was directed to the 
purchasing agent in some 75 com- 
panies. It read: 

“This package introduces Perma- 
wick’s colorful, new pail. The con- 
tents have been modified so that 
you might join us in celebrating 
production of the millionth pound 


of Permawick. Your help in achiev- 
ing this landmark is indeed appre- 
ciated.” 

The “modification” refers to edi- 
ble gourmet items that filled the 
pail. A souvenir ash tray was also 
included. 

In addition to the 75 pails sent 
to purchasing agents, a mailing of 
175 of the ash trays was made to en- 
gineers and processing people in the 
plants with whom Fluidwick does 
business. 


Assembly line . . Putting together the 
Permawick promotion pail was a tasty, 
as well as tasteful, job. Some of the 
contents are shown. 


TV theme record increases 
corporate-product recognition 


Intensifying audience appeal of its 
network television series, and 
thereby increasing its corporate and 
product identification, are the bo- 
nuses Aluminum Co. of America 
sees in its move to issue a long-play, 
hi-fi record, “Music from One Step 
Beyond.” 

Already over 90,000 copies of the 
haunting, original themes from the 
“Alcoa Presents” shows have been 
pressed to meet record dealer de- 
mand since they went on sale. The 
recording, made by Decca Records, 
is packaged in an album with a 
striking four-color cover printed on 
Alcoa aluminum foil, for further 
product tie-in. 

Harry Lubin, musical director of 
“Alcoa Presents” and composer of 
its theme music, conducts the 
world-famous Berliner Symphoni- 
ker in the album. To achieve the 

Continued on page 132 





Next stop: 
the 
TELM). @ 
at the 
station 


Wherever your message is read, low-cost 
Reply-O-Letter makes it easy for the 
reader to say, “Yes”! 


That’s one of the nice things about 
Reply-O-Letter. Replying is made simple. 
No hunting for paper, pen or envelope. 
Nothing to sign, no stamp to find. 


Our man in the illustration will put 
that Reply-O-Letter built-in reply 
card in the mail—even before he says 
“good morning” to his secretary! 


Making it easy for the reader is one of 
the lessons we’ve learned in 26 years of 
successful direct mail experience. Users 
will tell you that low-cost Reply-O-Letter 
and the copy techniques developed by 
our staff of skilled letterwriters and artists 
have increased their results by 30% to 
50%. We'd like to do this for you. 


Call us in or ask for our booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail.” On your letter- 
head, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


7 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Canada, England and Australia. 
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unique character of his “music from 
another world,” he augmented the 
75-piece orchestra with instruments 
like the novachord and trautonium. 


Link-Belt lops costs 
of personalizing catalogs 


Keeping distributor sales litera- 
ture and catalog covers up to date 
can be costly; yet Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, is trimming these expenses 
by using pressure-sensitive labels to 
provide accurate and efficient iden- 
tification of such literature. 

Formerly, this material was im- 
printed with the names and ad- 
dresses of district offices and dis- 
tributors. According to Kenneth E. 
Bayne, Link-Belt’s manager of dis- 
tributor advertising, the system was 
unwieldy on several 
cause of the setup cost, the firm de- 
cided not to imprint less than 50 
copies of any catalog. As a result, 
many dealers ordered that number 


counts. Be- 


Cover story . . Everything’s up to date at 
Link-Belt, including current dealer identi- 
fication on catalogs and sales literature, 
through the use of personalized pres- 
sure-sensitive labels. The new identifica- 
tion system eliminates imprinting delays 
and obsolete dealer information. 


weren’t that high. Others under- 
estimated their needs and were 
forced to re-order, causing double 
setup costs. 

To eliminate this “by-guess-and- 


by-golly” system, Link-Belt adopted 
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even though their requirements 





RELIANCE TACHOMETERS 


TRY IT NOW 
eee 





IF YOURE AN ENGINE OR EQUIPMENT BUILDER 
bia F YOU SELL OR DISTRIBUTE DIESELS 
Keli Ce F YOU OWN, OPERATE OR MAINTAIN DIESELS 
TACHOMETERS YOU WILL LIKE THESE RELIANCE FEATURES 
with new, casy to-read GLO-POINT imdteator 


end quick vision scale 


» 
- — a Pera 
MORE ++} 


38S Bansoun STOCKWELL INSTRUMENTS 














Triple-threat tachometer ad . . The deceptively-simple page insert of Barbour 
Stockwell Instruments, Worcester, Mass., shown above, front and back, has 
a number of features that lift it out of the ordinary: (1) tachometer is repro- 
duced actual size, can be punched out for trying on layouts, blueprints or 
instrument panels, (2) back of punch-out has an area treated with pressure- 
sensitive adhesive for accomplishing the above, (3) ‘‘glo-point’’ indicator is 
reproduced with fluorescent red ink for realism, (4) reverse of perforated dial 
also serves as a blank for requesting further information about the product 
line. Insert, printed on heavy stock coated on front side, originally ran in Diesel 
Power magazine, will be merchandised by mailing it to 1,500 key prospects, 
and used as a give-away at trade shows and as a sales-aid for sales representa- 
tives in five midwestern market areas. The idea for the insert came from Stock- 
well’s sales promotion manager, F. Stanley Hallett. 
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in industry programs 


a measure of the publication you need to 


SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


What earns a business publication its reputation of being 
first in its field? And what does this have to do with your 
advertising? One answer to the first question is strong, 
constructive, well-directed effort in behalf of the industry 
served. The validity of such effort is measured by 
reader action. 


Year by year, one publication in this field forges steadily 
ahead of all others, creating industry action where it is 
most needed. Just two examples of Domestic Engineering's 
continuing roster of industry action programs... 

the 40-man, $30,000 Bay City Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes toward plumbing-heating-cooling products, and 
industry-wide distribution of the Bay City Filmstrip report- 
ing the tremendously important findings of the survey... 
the ‘BIG PUSH" Nationwide Sales Contest, resulting 
in more than 20,000 individual examples of merchandising 
and management methods in elaborate contractor entries 
from every state (more than a hundred co-sponsoring 
manufacturers contributed prize awards, headed by a 
1¥%-ton truck and a complete $3,000 kitchen). 


What does this have to do with your advertising? Simply 
this: Domestic Engineering's industry programs seize the 
imaginations of your best customers and prospects. They 
not only pay to read Domestic Engineering, they ACT when 
the time for action comes. If you want real, live readership 
of your advertising by the people most likely to buy your 
products, then your advertising belongs first in Domestic 
Engineering in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


sales effort 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
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GROWING 
WITH 


CROW 


Mr. William Swin- 
dells is the prime 
mover of a_ large 
and fast growing 
forest products em- 
pire headquartered 
in Portland, Oregon. 
He is President of 

illamette Valley 
Lumber Co., Willa- 
mette National Lum 
ber Co., Western 

: Veneer and Ply- 
William Swindells wood, Cascade Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. and the new Wood Fibre- 
board Co. which has a $1,500,000 plant 
under construction; Vice President and Di- 
rector of Western Kraft Corp. In addition 
to his own group of companies, Mr. Swin 
dells is active in western finance as a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of Oregon 
the Firstamerica Corp., and the Southern 
Pacific Railway. He is also a director of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association, the 
Lumber Mfrs. Assoc. and the 
American Forest Products Industries Assoc. 

Mr. Swindells is a perfect example of the 
close, cooperative relationship between C. 
C. Crow Publications, world's largest lum- 
ber and plywood publishers, and leading 
umbermen and plywood men everywhere. 

Mr. Swindells 
been advertisers in Crow's Lumber Digest 
for 26 years, has been a subscriber to many 
of the Crow Lumber and Plywood market 
reporting publications for a long time: 
w's Lumber Digest 27 years 
w's Buyer's and Seller's 

ON csc cicencaeccaies 
Crow's Weekly Letter... 
Crow's Rapid Freight 

ee TN et een Coe 11 years 

Crow's Price Reporter..............10 years 

Crow's Weekly Plywood Letter 2 years 
(first published 1958) 

When forest products leaders like Wil- 
iam Swindells need marketing help, they 
turn to Crow, which offers the only com- 
plete lumber and plywood market news ser- 
vice, as well as leading advertising media. 

Mr. Swindells says: “We ran our first ad 
vertisement in Crow's Lumber Digest in 
1934 — 26 years ago. It is obvious that we 
wouldn't have continued to advertise in the 
Digest unless the results were satisfactory. 
C. C. Crow Publications has always been 
very helpful to us through the years." 
WHY ADVERTISE IN CROW'S LUMBER 

DIGEST? 

What makes it different? Here are four 
good reasons: 

|-Reader Confidence. Crow Lumber 
and Plywood market reports have been the 
standard of the world for nearly 40 years. 
Ads in Crow's Lumber Digest are read by 
lumbermen and plywood men accustomed 
to trusting Crow. Market reports must be 
accurate. 

2-Editorial Emphasis on Marketing. 

3-Wholesaler and Jobber Readership. 

4-The Digest is growing. 

For more information, please contact H. 
C. Crist, C. C. Crow Publications, 623 S. 
W. Oak St., Portland 5, Oregon, CA 7 


6665 
THOSE WHO GROW 
SELL THROUGH CROW 


Nationa 


whose companies have 


e 
ro 


16 Years 
13 years 
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pressure labels (supplied by the 
Avery Label Co., Monrovia, Calif.) 
to provide a more flexible means of 
literature identification. Two kinds 
of self-adhesive labels are used, 
both carrying Link-Belt’s logo—one 
is designed for district office use, 
and the other for local distributors. 
Now, Link-Belt supplies strips of 
the 5x114”, red and gold labels to 
both groups, along with dispensers. 

Among the advantages noted in 
this system, in addition to allowing 
dealers to order realistic quantities 
of catalogs, are the elimination of 
imprinting delays plus unproductive 
“busy work” for the distributor ad- 
vertising department. And if an im- 
print must be changed because of a 
new address, phone number, or re- 
vised firm name, the distributor 
simply applies a new label instead 
of having to dispose of obsolete 
catalogs. 


*Skin-packed’ samples solve 
salesman display problem 


A sort of loose-leaf catalog fea- 
turing actual samples of Parker- 
Kalon fasteners “skin-packed” (se- 
cured individually under bubbles of 
plastic) on a series of cardboard 
panels, each with a description of 
the functions and advantages of the 





IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 


What's your idea? 


3 


If you think you have a “prize’ 
sales promotion idea, submit the 
details, plus any photos or sam- 
ples, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IU. 

Winner of each month’s contest 
gets engraved “thinker’s” trophy. 











fasteners attached, has been solving 
the problem of displaying an ex- 
tensive line of fasteners for this 
company’s salesmen. 

The complete line of P-K fasten- 
ers with their built-in sales story 
has been assembled into a handy 
carrying case, providing salesmen 


Catalog in 3-D . . Contents of sales kit gives salesman some- 
thing to talk about—actual samples of his product and printed 
prompter of sales points, making it hard for him to forget or 


skip over any part of his story. 





with both samples and “pitch” in 
easy-to-handle, hard-to-forget 
form. 

Arnold D. Rofhear, the Clifton, 
New Jersey, company’s sales pro- 
motion manager, reports he has 
been flooded with requests from 
distributors for additional kits — 
both for their own salesmen and, 
in many cases, to leave with large- 
quantity buyers of fasteners for 
their ready reference. 


Comic contemporary cards greet 
prospective copper tube buyers 


A series of contemporary greeting 
cards—you know the kind—was 
used by the Scovill Mfg. Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., to announce its 
new line of copper tube products. 
Six monthly mailings were sent to 
plumbing and heating wholesalers. 
These attention getters in the morn- 
ing mail resulted in a good laugh, 
and a good plug for Scoville. % 





ofter the night 


ond the music... 




















Good morning . . One of six cards sent 
by Scovill Mfg. Co. to announce its new 
line of copper tube products. The cap- 
tion inside read, “A bright new day 
dawns . . . for those who try our tube 
sales elixir.’’ 


in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 


10,514 


n0n STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


® These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 


any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/2¢ 


each. 


R409 Jeffrey keeps fuss ’n flowers 
out of distributor schools . . by Bud 
Reese. 


R408 Who’s who among industrial 
advertising agencies. 


R407 What qualifications make an 
ideal industrial salesman. 


R406 How to give your marketing 
a longer reach . . by Robert A. 
Coplin. 


R405 Metals makers battle for the 
retail sale . . by Bud Reese. 


R403 What to do after you launch 
a new product—how Globe Indus- 
tries followed through . . by Roger 
W. Brucker. 


R402 12 reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail . . by Norman Odell. 


R401 IM’s annual survey of indus- 
trial ad budgets; an analysis of over 
300 budgets . . by H. J. Bullen. 


R400 How American-Standard’s In- 
dustrial Division developed and 
pretested its new campaign . . by 
Dick Hodgson. 


R399 IM’s annual report on busi- 
ness paper trends and develop- 
ments . . by Angelo R. Venezian. 


R398 Who should conduct market- 
ing surveys—outside firm or do-it- 
yourself . . by Richard C. Christian. 


R397 How salesmen use ads in day- 
to-day selling . . by Leo Anderson. 


R396 Should you be selling the 
school shop market? . . by Bud 
Reese. 


facts behind Alcoa’s 
cam- 


R395 The 
award-winning direct mail 
paign . . by Bud Reese. 





See page 76 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 











R394 Eight ways to improve your 
inquiry-handling . . by John Den- 
ler. 


R393 How to error-proof a com- 
pany anniversary .. by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 


R392 How Charles Bruning Co. 
admen sold management on a big 
budget boost . . by Fergus Stephen. 


R382 A catalog case history: how 
Ohmite’s catalog has changed over 
the past 18 years . . by Herbert 
Levy. 


R380 Unusual ads build a corporate 
image for Westinghouse. 


R379 Industrial design as a function 
of marketing . . by Peter Muller- 
Munk. 


R376 Can the results of industrial 
advertising be measured—an IM 
Top Management Forum report. 


R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards 
through distributor education. 


R374 Distributor feedback sessions 
answer questions, solve problems. 


R372 Here’s how to shoot (and 
then use) better advertising photos 
.. by Larry Roth. 


R369 Stromberg-Carlson plans and 
merchandises for new product suc- 
cess. 


R368 A profile of today’s industrial 
salesman—how he’s hired, compen- 
sated, guided, etc. 


R390 How industrial advertising 
agencies make their money . . by 


Dick Hodgson. 


R389 How to produce catalogs that 


will produce buying action . . by 
W. M. Dickson. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois, Chicago I1. Remittance must accompany 
order under $2. 


Reprint 


Number: Quantity 


R388 The next ten years and you: 
no lead pipe cinch . . by S. R. 
Bernstein. 





Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 











R387 Let’s take a new look at in- 
Title dustrial sales psychology . . by Lee 
O. Thayer. 








Company 








R384 Mr. Advertiser, meet a com- 
petitor: a roundup of U.S. Steel 
Corp.’s advertising . . by The Copy 
Chasers. 


Address 
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To business paper editors and publishers 


IM announces 22nd annual 


competition for editorial excellence 


For more than 20 years, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING has conducted an annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition for Business Publi- 
cations. Its purpose is to give public recogni- 
tion to outstanding editorial achievement by 
the business press and thus to encourage all 
business publications to make further improve- 
ments in editorial content and presentation. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING now takes pleasure 
in announcing the 22nd such annual editorial 
competition. It is, as in the past, open to all 
English-language business papers published in 
the United States or Canada. Material pub- 
lished during the period from Jan. 1, 1959, 
through June 30, 1960, is eligible for entry. 

The competition is broken down into three 
categories of business papers—industrial; mer- 
chandising, trade and export; and class, insti- 
tutional and professional. In each of these 
three categories, there are five entry classifica- 
tions for various types of editorial achieve- 
ments, including best series of articles, best 
single article, best issue, best graphic presenta- 
tion and best research. Normally the judges 
award one first-place plaque and two certifi- 
cates of merit in each of these classifications— 
a total of 45 awards. Judging is done by an 


OR THE BESTS 
INGLE ARTICLE 


Proof of excellence . . This plaque is one of 15 that will 
be awarded to top-notch business publications in IM’‘s 
editorial achievement competition. In addition, approxi- 
mately 30 certificates of merit will be awarded. 


impartial group of industrial advertisers, 
agency men, graphic arts specialists, etc. 

Write now for detailed competition rules 
and instructions, and at the same time tell 
us how many official entry blanks you will need. 
All entries must be received at IM’s office by 
Sept. 10, 1960. Make sure that you have your 
entry in in plenty of time. Write now for your 
rule sheet and entry blanks to: Editor, Industri- 
al Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


TC" 
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THE 
Nalco SYSTEM OF 








Then and now. . 


its copyrighted contraction, ‘’Nalco,“’ 


National Aluminate Corp., 
for over 20 years. Ad at left ran in 1940. Recent 


now Nalco Chemical Co., had promoted 


ad at right plays up new name, based on contraction. 


It was ready-made 


How Nalco got its 
new company name 


When National Aluminate Corp. outgrew its name, it 


had no trouble picking a new one. Twenty years of ad- 


vertising had already done the job 


Geéy Credit one corporate name 
change to the cumulative impact of 
industrial advertising. Here’s why: 

When directors of National Alu- 
minate Corp., Chicago, decided to 
change the company’s name to more 
clearly reflect the nature of its 
products, chemicals for indusiry, 
they discovered that practically 
everyone who knew the firm re- 
ferred to it as “Nalco,” the copy- 
righted contraction of the full cor- 
porate name. 

This one-word identification was 
the result of more than 20 years of 
utilizing “Nalco” as an identifying 
logotype in industrial advertising 
and printed materials, and the use 
of “Nalco” in a distinctive script on 
labels, containers, etc. 
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As a result of this one-word iden- 
tity, the directors recommended that 
the name be changed to Nalco 
Chemical Co. to achieve corporate 
continuity and relate the company 
to its primary area of business 
which is chemicals. 


Result of diversification . . The 
name change had become necessary 
because the one-time water-treat- 
ing firm had evolved into a chem- 
ical company. Formed by the merger 
of two Chicago water-treating 
firms in 1928, its old name was tak- 
en from sodium aluminate, the com- 
pany’s first product and still a basic 
water-treating chemical. While 
Nalco was becoming a leader in the 
water treatment field, it also began 


to diversify into other - industries 
that offered markets for Nalco 
chemicals. 

As the company moved into new 
fields, recognition of the distinctive 
“Nalco” became more widespread, 
based on a program of advertising 
in business papers and a direct mail 
program. 

The company’s field sales repre- 
sentatives soon discovered that the 
company name, National Aluminate 
Corp., meant little to most people 
outside of industries in which it was 
a major factor. The few people 
recognizing the term ‘“Aluminate” 
tended to relate the company solely 
to water-treating and ignore it as 
a source of other high-grade chem- 
icals. Thus, the name change be- 
came necessary. 


Problems minimized . . Inclusion 
of “Nalco” in the new corporation 
name eased the headaches of L. W. 
Mendenhall, Nalco’s advertising 
manager, and John R. Mahon, who 
handles the Nalco account at E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 

Since the word “Nalco” already 
was prominently stressed in all the 
company’s industrial ads, altering 
existing plates was a simple matter 
of routing out the “National Alu- 
minate Corp.” signature and insert- 
ing “Nalco Chemical Co.” Above 
the new name was inserted a small 
line reading “National Aluminate 
Corp. isnow...” 

Because most of the company’s 
printed materials already stressed 
“Nalco” in the distinctive script, 
there were none of the usual prob- 
lems of an overnight changeover. 
With few exceptions, stocks of 
printed materials are being used up 
before supplies carrying the new 
name will be used. 

With the new name in use, Nalco 
today can look back at the more 
than 20 years of industrial adver- 
tising that stressed the term “Nalco” 
and appreciate the cumulative im- 
pact of planned industrial advertis- 
ing. Not only did it make selection 
of a new name easier and ease the 
mechanics of transition, but it also 
will enable the company in its fu- 
ture advertising programs to cap- 
italize on the recognition value of a 
word that has been promoted for 
almost a quarter of a century. ” 
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How to convert 
your best customers 


into your best salesmen 


CHECK THESE 1,141 AD ACTIONS 


Satisfied customers are worth their weight BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS 
in new customers. Take good care of them. 


Re-affirm their high regard for your product. Sent an inquiry 
Acknowledge their sound judgment in select- 
ing your brand. Pay them persistent atten- 
tion in print. Wrote for samples 

Do this in the ad pages of FOOD Engi- 
neering and your own customers will sell for Asked for estimate : 
you with a conviction your best salesmen 
will envy. This is a fact (see table) ... 58 Catee tonal eqneneereanre 
Recommended to others. Why, that’s every 
seventh subscriber! Project this to FE’s en- 
tire 28,400 paid audience, plus its 52,000* 
pass-along readers. This is the power you add 
to your selling. 

And it’s self-activating. As your ads in 
FOOD Engineering create more and more 
satisfied customers, you constantly have 
more salesmen working for you, reeommend- 
ing your product to new buyers. nme 

McGraw-Hill Field Research, 1958-59 4141 ca J 


Reserve your advance copy of this new book- 
let. Learn ‘‘how-much-more” seven different 
advertisers got from their FE campaigns... 


BONG tN EE R NG 








Contacted company direct 



































FOOD Engineering, Chilton Company 


For Better Management in : : 
Manstacturing, Packaging and Marketing Chestnut and 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please reserve my advance copy of 
A Chilton Publication, © Chestnut and 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa helpful new booklet, ‘‘Action/Reaction.”’ 


On TITLE 
ee 
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_ SMITHCRAEFTED 


DOCTOR 
to 


BABY , 


A new lifelong customer for Abbott Laboratories as a 
result of an S. K. Smith design for utility and function. ... 
This type of creative design can be your answer to the 
attainment of more and better customers and customer 
relations. 

For the answer to your sales or sales aid problem call 
your nearest S. K. Smith Sales Office. 





Illustrated Brochure Available on Request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS Md SMITH | 
2857 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS [mMeweNaeliauge 


ce ¥, 


OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND, AND NEW YORK af : aS 

















This all-purpose clipboard/kit is a natural 
sales producing product. It has a sure-grip 
clip and two extra pockets . . . self-cover 
keeps papers clean and protected . .. pockets 
hold extra papers and booklets. Made of vir- 
gin vinyl with electronically-bonded seams. 
Sturdy, attractive . . . comes in wide range 
of colors. Prices include one-color printing. 
Quantity: 250 500 1000 
Unit price: $1.10 98 95 
Send for free literature. 


AMERICAN THERMOPLASTIC CO. 


425 First Avenue Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











“Lusterchume 


POSTCARDS 
ATTRACT THE EYE! 


“Industry buys better 

from color where 

details show, utilize 

’ ; color at low cost 
Advertise — full 2 ay ste 
olor Postcards from 

your products Tichnor. Write for 


WITH POSTCARDS samples and prices.” 
in FULL NATURAL COLOR 


Huan BROS. INC. [omen is mee 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


6O1/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Overseas sells beaten 


ed by the Belgian Industrial In- 
formation Service, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
Yor] : jetails on tax 


ents man 


602 1 | 
Amusement/recreation industry 


expenditures 


and ownershi; 


Circle on Readers’ Se 
Industrial fasteners 


‘hanging patterns i 

lume of industrial fasteners are 
ered in this four-page reprint describing 
what industrial distributors are doing 
about the market trends. 

Statistics and graphs on sales volume, 

f sales aids, new markets for fasten 

ers, impact of imports, and future outlook 
are included. The reprint was prepared by 
Industrial Supplier & Distributor News, 
Cuthbert at 36th St., Philadelphia 1. 





¢ Send for these free selling tools 


604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging in Canada 


Factory shipments and sales volume of 
paper, metal, glass, foil, plastic and other 
packages and/or containers are included 
in this statistical analysis of Canada’s 
packaging industry, 

Prepared by Canadian Packaging, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, this market 
and media file also includes a detailed 
analysis of trends in methods and ma- 
terials, as well as statistics on export-im- 
port volume 


605/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portrait of a home builder 


Based on a survey by the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, this report 
profiles the country’s home builders from 
the standpoint of age, number of homes 
built, length of time in business and sales 
methods. 

Prepared by NAHB Journal of Home- 
building, 1625 “L” St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., the report also includes a graph 
showing correlation of total homes built 
with number of builders in each volume 
bracket. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronic equipment replacement 


This report of a survey showing extent 
to which maintenance personnel in 23 
basic industries are responsible for main- 
tenance of electronic equipment includes 
a table showing value of factory-direct in- 
dustrial market sales of 11 classes of elec- 
tronic equipment, The report was prepared 
by Industrial Maintenance & Plant Oper- 
ations, 36th at Cuthbert, Philadelphia. 


607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Office equipment market 
Statistics on commercial office building 


construction in Canada, value of office 
furniture shipments from Canadian sources 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


and import volume of office furniture from 
the United States are included in this 
four-page market and media file. 
Prepared by Office Administration, 146 
Bates Road,’ Montreal 26, Canada, this re- 
port also analyzes buying influences. 


608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Corporate image advertising 


Reprint of a speech based on a survey 
of advertising agency and company execu- 
tives on the pros and cons of corporate 
image advertising. 

Includes comments on questions con- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


606 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


601 602 603 604 
605 606 607 608 





cerning value of corporate image adver- 
tising to company’s marketing success and 
value comparison with product advertising. 
Prepared by Business Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Petroleum industry mailing list 


Descriptions of 


special mailing lists 


grouped by industry division—drilling, pro- 
duction, pipe line, refining, field process- 
ing—are contained in this 14-page book- 


let. 


Prepared by The Oil & Gas Journal, 


Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





609 610 611 612 


COMPANY 





613 614 615 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





© If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
please check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond September 15, 1950 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 34.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, Il. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


P.O. Box 1260, Tulsa, Okla., the booklet 
includes information on cost estimating, 
tips on producing effective mailers, letter 
shop charges and similar information, 


610/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Purchasing agent's status 


The status of purchasing agents in in- 
dustrial companies is statistically outlined 
in this four-page report of a survey con- 
ducted among industrial company presi- 
dents, vice-presidents and general man- 
agers. 

Prepared by Purchasing Week, 330 W. 
42nd St.. New York, the report also indi- 
cates the type of information operational 
and production departments expect and 
request from company purchasing agents. 


G11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Building materials 

Techniques for developing building ma- 
terial sales in the farm market are out- 
lined in this 56-page report consisting of 
a collection of articles on such subjects as 
how to make farmers buy more, farm 
building ideas and data, etc. 

Prepared by Building Supply News, 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, the report 
contains numerous case histories. 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Printing equipment 


Forecasts of executives in a cross-sec- 
tion of commercial printing, book and pub- 
lication plants across the country are con- 
tained in this report which details sales 
expectations of printing equipment manu- 
facturers, and business volume of com- 
mercial printing plants. 


Prepared by Printing Magazine, 466 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago. Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


606 


Please send me 


the following 


research and media data ... 


601 


* Please print or type information below 





602 603 604 B NAME 





605 





606 607 608 


TITLE 





603 


610 611 612 








613 


614 615 


COMPANY 








er you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3: all others, $5), 
please check below: 
(C) Check enclosed 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





() Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond September 15, 1960 


Kinderkamack Rd., Oradell; N.J., the re- 
port contains data grouped on a geo- 
graphical basis. 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Caribbean display center 


Prepared for U.S. companies selling 
products or services used in institutional, 
industrial, and residential buildings, this 
12-page brochure outlines the facilities and 
costs of display in the Display & Design 
Center, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Produced by the Economic Development 
Administration of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, the brochure also 
contains statistics on the present size of 
the building construction market in the 
Caribbean, plus a forecast for the future. 


614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising in transition 

The changing role of industria! adver- 
tising is discussed in this 14-page bro- 
chure containing an agency’s report of 
a study conducted on economic develop- 
ments affecting today's industrial selling. 

Prepared by O. 8. Tyson & Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, the illustrated 
brochure contains many graphs and 
charts, plus a concluding section describ- 
ing the new role of ad managers in the 
changed selling concept. 


615/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Protestant church market 


Statistics on number of Protestant 
churches, value of new church building 
construction, furniture, equipment and sup- 
plies purchases, and maintenance and 
operation outlays are contained in this 
six-page report. 

Prepared by Christianity Today, Wash- 
ington Bldg., Washington 5, D.C., the re- 
port analyzes the size of the over-all 
buying potential U.S. Protestant churches 
represent as an institutional market. 





- A 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 
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June 


9-11 .. American Institute of Architects of 
New Jersey, Berkeley Carteret 


Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 


Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Chemical Exhibition 


Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

Association of American Railroad 
Operating Transportation Division 
Communications Section, Sheraton- 


Cadillac, Detroit. 


American Association 

vancement of Science 

vision, Eugene, Ore. 

National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers—Operatinag 
Exhibit of Building Equipment and 
Services, Philadelphia. 

American Leather 

sociation, Lake Placid 


Placid, N.Y. 


Southeastern Photogrc 
sociation, Saxony H 


Beach, Fla. 


20-Jul. 5. Chicago Ir 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

22-24..National Machine Accountants As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Cal. 

24-30 ...International Textile Show, Ponte 
de Versailles, Paris, France. 

25-Jul.8.International Machine Too] Ex- 
hibit, Olympia, London, England. 

26-29.. National Convention on Military 
Electronics, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

27-Jul. 1 . Exhibit of Testing and Scientific 
Apparatus and Laboratory Sup- 
plies, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 


lantic City, N.J. 


July 

4- 8.. Western Canada Trade Fair, Bran- 
don, Manitoba, Canada. 

10-13... National Office Machine Dealers 
Association, Del Coronado Hotel. 
Coronado, Cal. 


10-14.. American Electroplaters Society, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


19-21.. Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, Pan Pacific 


Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


August 


2- 4..Society of Photographic Instrume 
Ho- 


tation Engineers, Ambassador 
tel, Los Angeles. 

6- 9... National Audio Visual 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


n 


8-10 .. Association of the U.S. Army 
aton-Pork Hotel, Washington, 
14-17... Public Works Congress and Equir 


New York. 


14-19.. National Congress f Petroleum 


-National Association 
Manufacturers C 
ment and Fabr 
Hilton Hotel, C 

28-Sept. 1 . Frankiurt 
furt, Germany. 
29-Sept. 1 . Natic 


e 


September 


6- 8.. National 
Show Bldg., New York City. 
6-16..National Machine Tool Builders 
Show, International Amphitheater 
Chicago. 
6-16 .. Production Engineering Show 
cago. 
7-1§..Coliseum Machinery Show, Chi- 


cago Coliseum, Chicago. 

8-20... International Aviation & Air Indus- 
tries Exposition, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

11-14..Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

12-14.. Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

12-15... National Farm Construction & In- 
dustrial Machinery Meeting, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 


12-17..Tennessee Valley Agricultural & 
Industries Fair, Chithowee Park, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








going up FAST... 
Chicago’s new 
EXPOSITION 
CENTER 


to be ready in 
November, 1960 


bat 


, 2 
ww qt 


vel Mh 


With the opening of this modern, 
efficient facility for trade shows, 
Chicago, already the leading 
convention city in America, will be 
more important to exhibitors than 
ever before. 

May we suggest that having a 
competent, reliable Chicago ex- 
hibit source can be most helpful 
and valuable to you, too. 

We offer a complete service— 
counsel, design, construction, erec- 
tion and dismantling, shipping and 
storage. 


Write for free ‘‘Exhibitors’ 
Where-to-find-it Chicago Guide’’ 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, IIL. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- include both d display advertising 
dustry titles are alphabeticai \ ‘Extra’ 13th, 3rd tc.) 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 39th annual MARKET DATA month vo » fluctuations may occur because of ‘special feature 
ISSUE, released June 25, 1959 issues, which are not footnoted. “ 
\ figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
ublications listed are monthlies and have stand- estimated volume for current month because closing dates follow 
1g pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals IM’s deadline 


are indicated by §. Same- 


May /Volume 2.6% (in pages) over 1959 Year to date/Volume 3.9% (in pages) over 1959 
Page Percent Page Percent 
Industry Division 1959 Change Change Industry Division 1960 1959 Change Change 








15,077 - 1,341 + 6&9 Manufacturing 73,49¢ 68,280 + §,214 - 7.6 
6 ws 


176 + oS Transportation 17,743 16,507 r L23 


40 + 4.6 Mining 3,647 3,632 + 15 
F ll. Petroleum ‘ 93 
~ 266 : Construc' 

5] 

83 


—_ 
/ 


150 - 7 Institutional 
104 18. Government 
Ny) J Export-import 


Farm eqpmt. distrbn. 195 a 12.9 Farm eqpmt. distrbn 


Total 42,655 + f Total 198,224 





Pages-to-Date 


1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 959 1960 1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION Hay Pages, POs 1988 


OPERATIONS Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution 277 Z 314 








Manufacturing Industries 
Material Handling 
Modern Materi 


Nestern Material 


Year-to-date 
% change 
Page chang 


Packagin 
‘Consumer Packaging 
Industrial Packaging 
Modern Packaging 
Packaging Engineering 
1/9 page units Year-to-date 
Engineering : q 15 mr changé t . 
iia : 9 n ; age change + 57 


‘Formerly named Packaging Parade 


Power Generation 


Year-to-date 


J 


change + Total 2422 9747 8807 


11959 fiaures reflect conversion to 7 x 10 ad units of volume originally reported in 
101% x 141% page size. May volume includes five issues 1960; 4, 1959 
2Formerly named Industrial Laboratories 


Engineering - 
uthern Power & Industry 
Design Engineering Year-to-date 
[ News (bi-w 99 % change : 
Manufacturing 12 Page change Total 1122 
chanical Design 
ssign (bi-w.) ’ : 5Five issues May 1960 
Design Engineering , 
Engineering was . Continued on page 146 
Design & Development 
page units 


Engineering (w.) INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


1. Manufacturing 4. Petroleum & gas 8. Institutional 
ea oA + 7.8 Operations 5. Construction 9. Government 
Pa > aban & + 537 Production 6. Food 10. Export-import 
en 2. Transportation 7. Services & 11. Farms & 
3. Mining distribution fisheries 





85 issues, May 1960; 4, 1959 
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LINS-SELT trolley conveyors 
renter Merwe tem Fm Lm 
Teamwork Helps Purchamng annem 
Identify Added Valuev 


senenat @B evecrare 








weet ~ a 
Wee ARE ARNT sa BERRY ERT OPT 


® Gaited States Bebher 
eee na ram 








Pass the syrup 
a cortead af » time 


GOOD/SYEAR 


BEGoodrich 














EXCLUSIVE WEATHER DUTY” LAMPS WITH 
UFEGUARD” ARC TUBES MAKE WESTINGHOUSE 


YOUR BEST BUY 


IN MERCURY LAMPS! 


~onm um oo Westinghouse 





Each of these ads ran in FACTORY to reach a very 
particular audience: the men who manage operations 
in manufacturing plants. 


Rarely is it possible to be certain of any one title or 
functional group as the sole buying influence for your 
product. So it makes sense to advertise to as many of i 7 ||| (64 | — IR 4 
the probable buying influences as you can, and as 


often as vou can. A McGraw-Hill Publication 
_ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


FACTORY reaches more of these men who manage 
plant operations at lower cost than any other 
businesspaper. 
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1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) 


May Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 1960 1959 


1. MANUFACTURING DIV. (con’t.) aa” Pages Pages to Date 





PRODUCTION 


Chemicals, Allied Products 
& Processing Industries 
Analytical Chemistry 
®Chemical & Engineering News (w 
‘Chemical Engineering (bi-w é 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing (9x10) 
(7x10 ad _ units) 
SChemical Week 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Year-to-date 
change + §.3 
Page change + 338 1489 


®Five issues May 1960; 4, 1959 
Three issues May 1960; 2, 1959 
®Four issues May 1960; 5, 1959 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
‘Appliance Manufacturer (934x123 
(7x10 ad units 
Insulation 
Signal 
Year-to-date 
% change + 15.1 
Page change + 101 Total 183 178 671 


‘Publisher informs us April 1960 page volune was 100 pages instead of 62 pages 
previously reported 


Electronics & Allied Industries 
slectrical Design News (11)/4x11!/g 
(7x10 ad units) 
Electronic Design (bi-w.) (10!/,x10 
(7x10 ad_ units) 
Electronic Tech: nician 
Electronics (w.) 
Proceedings of the I.R.E 
Year-to-date 
% change + 11.4 
Page change + 674 Total 


19Four issues May 1960; 5, 1959 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furniture Production 
Year-to-date 
, change 
Page change 


Instruments 

Autom tic 
ontrol Engin 

ruments 


Leather & Allied Products 
“Leather & Shoes (w 
Year-to-date 
change 8.6 


Four issues Mi %0: 5. 1959 


Lumber &é Wood Products; mete tk 
cing Digest 


Year-to-date 


C - 7.5 
Page change Total 486 463 2211 


2May 1959 total includes extra is t ued this month, this year 
13Wood-Worker & Veneers & Plywood ; acquired OM ay, 1960 by this public 


Metal Producing. Fabricating: Machinery 
4#American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manufacturing (bi-w 
Carbide Engineering 
Foundry 
Grinding & Finishing 
Iron Age (w 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 
Machinery ainiaed , 
Metal Finishing . 
Metal Products Manufactu 
Metal Progress. ............ 
Metalworking 
Metlfax (33/gx47/.) 
Modern Castings 
Modern Machine Shop 
Modern Metals . . 
Plating ....... cnesintionas 
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Production ‘ 
Production Equipment : : 
Products Finishing (4Yax6¥2) 
Steel (w.) . nied 
Tool Engineer . 
Tooling & Production 
Welding Engineer 

Western Machinery | & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 
Year-to-date 

% change . -+ 80 

Page change ........ + 1291 Total 3747 3401 17.367 16,076 


Formerly named American Machinist. May volume includes three issues 1960; 2, 
e590 

15Five issues May 1960; 4, 1959 

Paper & Allied Products 


American Boxmaker ..... 
Boxboard Containers ..... 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry .... 

Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w) . 
18Paperboard + aelateitte 

Pulp & Paper 


Year-to-date 
A change . + §.1 
Page change . + 176 Total 783 


9, 


16Five issues May 1960; 4, 1959 

171959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported. May volume 
includes five issues 1960; 4, 1959 

18Formerly named Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 

Year-to-date totals reflect publisher's correction of previously reported figures 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics .. cabimmiaecicenie 202 193 969 
Plastics World acapella : 66 417 
SPE Journal prineacininnnds 3 41 257 
Year-to-date 
% change + 23.2 
Page change + 309 1643 


Printing & Allied Industries 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) 210 21 1009 
Inland & American Printer an 
Lith ographer nee ; , 94 455 


Printing Production — 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 
Rubber World 
Year-to-date 
% change + . 
Page change + 39 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Brick & 
Ceramic 
Concrete 
Modern 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page changé 


Textiles; sg 


ssues May 1960; 2 





2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION Lg 3 





Transportation Services 
“Traffic World (w sccenitcaslenalass - 149 
Year- to- date 
% change ............ + 17.8 Page change 
Four issues May 1960; 5, 1959. 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Aero/Space Engineering = a 
Air geo gual | peters 
Astronautics ..... 
“Aviation Week sceuiiaiesiaceahdeeiata 
Business/Commercial Aviation 
Missiles & Rockets paves 
Continued on page 148 





The most important people 
in your market 


. . frequently are the most difficult people to single out, 
when it comes to telling or selling them anything. Their 
time is limited. Their responsibilities are great. Their posi- 
tions of importance necessarily bulwark them behind a 
battery of efficient secretaries, assistants and assorted 
“trouble-shooters.” 

But they do have one thing in common. 

The vital decisions they must make, hinge on the impor- 
tant news developments here and abroad. Only one news 
magazine—“U.S.News & World Report” gives them such 
important news and news analysis every week, to the 
exclusion of all else. Weighed in that scale of values, and 


aan in the times we live in, it can truthfully be 
called . 


The most important magazine 
of all 


“U.S.News & World Report” is 
bought and read every week by more 
than 1,150,000 people who must use 
the important news in their business 
and personal lives because of the 
positions of responsibility they occupy. 
One measure of their positions of executive responsibility 
is income. Family incomes average $15,496—highest of all 
news magazines—highest of all magazines with more than 
1,000,000 circulation. Se 
Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts on 
the growing recognition of “U.S.News & World Report” 
as the important magazine . . . from your standpoint, very 
likely the most important magazine of all! 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 





Now more than 


1,150,000 


net paid circulation 


Advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. + Other advertising offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington and London 
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May Pages Pages to Date 


May Pages Pages to Date 
2. TRANSPORTATION DIV. (con’t.) 1960 1959 1960 1959 4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 








Petroleum Industries 
Drilling$ 


Total 989 
960: 6, 19 
Viay 1960 
May 1959 
Automotive Manufacturing 
Automotive Ind é ms 


6.7 


Year-to-date 
e cl 84 Total 


Oil & Gas Journal 
4, 195 > 

Automotive Equipment & Services ‘Petroleum Week 
SAhutomotive New wy 101/,.x14)/, 

1 I Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas Marketing 


za 


70s 


Year-to-date 


BI 
Page chang 1218 1243 


1g 





1220 6228 
May Pages Pages to Date 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine >erin L J e) \s 51% c ] a , ; ; ; 
M i ring Construction Materials Distribution 


Year-to-date 
hange 


Motor Freight: Warehousing 


Page 


- 9 
Page change + Total 407 2277 
Building Construction 
Railroads 322 rican B Ri 
Modern Railr 


Rails 
Railwa a 


Year-to-date j ve Arc 
chang + R Year-to-date 


P Inge 


og = Mage chang. + 3 Total 1384 1560 6339 6319 


27Five 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 2Does not include advertising in spe Vestern sectior 
p 7 netatton ] ; ‘ 6 33Year-to-date figures do not Je advert Mid-May “Recor 


*Modern Pass 


Year-to-date 
Page chang: 25 Total 18 19 105 
Engineered Construction 
B Road 


Formerly rf d Mass Transportation, which included special section calle chool 
Bus Trends which became separate monthl blication December 195° 
F for od 


gures for 19 


2s 
School Bus Trends’’ sectior 


29Cae nrecediy footnote 
ee preceding otnote 
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Mining Industries 
I ineering & Mining 


Year-to-date 
shangs 4.5 
53 


Coal Mining & Production 
Year-to-date 
shang: 3.9 3 
Page change 4l n Construction 
. ‘ Year-to-date 
Nonmetallic Mineral Mining % change L 12 
t Quart 3 86 red, Page chang + 2 Total 4631 4704 21.655 21,407 
“Three issues May 19¢ 
Four issues May 19¢ 


Five issues May 1960; 4 
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ADV. DEPT. 

WALL STREET JOURNAL 
44 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Please send me case histories of 
results obtained by Wall Street 
Journal advertisers in the indi- 
cated classification(s) of business: 


[-] ADV. AGENCIES 

[] AIRCRAFT 

[-] BUILDING & MAINTENANCE 
[_] CHEMICALS 


[] ENGINEERING 
& CONSTRUCTION 


(1 FINANCIAL 


Advertising in The Wall Street Journal 
gets results. Who says so? Advertisers say 
so. In every classification of business, ad- 


PROOF? 


vertisers testify that The Journal produces 
more inquiries, more conversions, more 
direct sales. 





[1] FRANCHISES 
& DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 


[-] TRAVEL & RESORTS 

[-] HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
[_] INDUSTRIAL SITE 

[-] INSURANCE 

[_] MACHINERY 

[-] MAIL ORDER 


[1 MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


[[] MANUFACTURING, MISC. 
[_] METALS 

[] OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

[[] RETAIL & CONSUMER 
[_] TRANSPORTATION 


Why not examine their first-hand state- 
ments at your leisure? Learn how and 
why this only national business daily brings 
more life to your advertising dollars, enables 
you to get more action out of a budget— 
whether your budget is large or small. Just 
check the appropriate box or boxes in the 
adjacent column and mail the coupon to- 


POSITIVELY! 


day. You will receive helpful, documented 
information about where you, too, should 
be advertising to reach and sell the cream 
of the American business market. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Advertising Sales Offices: Atianta « Birmingham e Boston » Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas 
Detroit ¢ Houston e Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles e Miami « Minneapolis * Milwaukee « New York City 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Rochester « San Francisco e St. Louis * Seattle « Washington, D. C 


{ 


YOUR NAME: 





FIRM: 





ADDRESS: 





CITY: 





STATE: 
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Special Trades Construction 
Engi neer 
itioning, Heating & Retrigerc 
t w.) (1014x14 
Air Conditioning Heating & Ventilating 
can Artisan J 
AE Journal 
(semi-mo 


ts 
c Enginee 
c Heat & Air 


Electrical 
Electrical 
Excavating 
Fueloil & 
Gas Heat ’ 
Heating & Air Condi tioning Contractor 
Heating Meecw & Air Conditioning 
Heating-Plumbing-Air ‘Conditioning 
News 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Year-to-date 
% change + 1.6 
Page change - Total 
*Five issues May 196C 





6. FOOD DIVISION 190" fase 





Food Industries 


Total 205 


Bakery Products 
saKers Week iy 
Bakers view 
“Baking Industr 


Year-to-date 


1.6 
12 


195 


Canning; Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer 
uick Frozen Foods 
Year- to-date 


change 


Page change 


the Products 


Year-to-date 
change 


1.8 
12 Total 159 
#2Formerly named American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly 


Grain Mill Products 
Hatchery & Feed 
Year-to-Date 

% change 


Meat Products 
“’Meat Magazine 
“National P 
Poultry Pr 
Year-to-date 
% a ange - * 
Page change Total 322 429 
#31959 totals include 120 pages in trends section not published this 
“Four issues May 196(C 5 
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Distribution & Services 


Bi] lboar d 

Modern Bea 

Year-to-date 
% change + 6 ‘ 
Page change Total 443 


Five issues May 19€ 4, 195° 


oe & Merchandising 


Year-to-date 
, change 
Page change 
*1959 year-to-date tot reflect put 
May volume includes five issues 19%€ 


Communication Services 
Telephone Engineer 
“Telephony (w 
Year-to-date 
change 


Page change Total 282 
1959 


: Real Estate 


1.2 
10 Total 251 


Laundries; pgespatsi & oe 
leaning & La 
7x10 ad 
Year-to-date 


hange 


Retail Trade 
‘Boating 


Root 4 
Be " 


376 
1078 
458 
389 


l. 
273 Total 2599 2746 14,682 14,955 


quency cha onths per year to monthly, Jan. 1960 
erly named "Electrical Merchandising. Frequency changed from monthly to 
weekly f 

ay 1959 total reflects volume ir tra issue published in April in 1960 

0 year-to-date totals include 14 g n January extra issue not previously 
reported and 1959 total corresponding extra issue 


November, 1959 


Wholesale Distribution 


Conditioning 


1.5 
17 Total 222 1113 1130 
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Institutional Markets 
Inplant Food Managemen joni 53 43 
204 859 845 
Continued on page 152 





IN_ AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn a into 


Pan American Terminal at New York Internationa! Airport 
Tippetts—Abbett—McCarthy—Stratton, architects & engineers 
Ives, Turano and Gardner, associate architects 


ction 


Civil Engineering turns nt QS 


One of the greatest challenges now facing the construc- 
tion industry is the need for up-to-date airports to serve 
the dynamic growth and development of aviation. 


From start to finish, those meeting this challenge are 
civil engineers...the men who create new concepts, new 
designs, new construction techniques. 


And, as the plans unfold, to become runways, hangars, 
terminals, etc., civil engineers are at the scene of the 
action... always in pivotal positions... responsible for 
specifying and buying the necessary equipment, mate- 
rials and services. 


To sell the construction markets, always start your 
advertising schedule with CiviIL ENGINEERING — The 
Magazine of Engineered Construction. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 


bridges, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, and river & harbor, water supply and waste treatment works. 


cIVILS “@ 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
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8. INSTITUTIONAL DIV. (con’t.) 


May 
1960 


Pages 
1959 


Pages to Date 
1960 9 





Volume 
Year-to-date 
4 change - §. 
Page change 75 
Medical & Other Health Services 
Dental Sur 


Hospit 
Hospi 


in ) 
(45 16x7 3/16) 
7.7 
703 


52Four issues May 1960; 5, 1959 
Hotels, Resorts & Motels 


83American Motel 
Hotel Monthly 


Year- to- date 


Year- to- date 


Page change 
54Two 


Schools & Educational Services 
College U 
Nati 

SOvervi 
School 


Scho c+ 


i 
33 Total 


417 


med School Executive—Educational Business. 


2704 
1788 
781 
1914 
471 


9140 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 


May Pages 


1960 


1959 


re to Date 
1960 1959 





State, County. Municipal Markets 


Total 


664 


560 


2571 2418 


r’s correction of previously reported figures 


monthly Janua 


ry 1960 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 


May Pages 


1960 


1959 


Pages to Date 
1960 1959 





— wane 


World (2 edit ions 
Internacional Construccion 
ri nternacional Industria 
Inter nati tional Management Digest 
International Oilman 
Hygiene (Spanish Ed 
5/16x7 3/16) 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pulp & Paper International 
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10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIV. (con’t.) 1960 1959 


Pages to Date 
960 1959 





Revista Aerea Latinoamer 
Revista Industrial (9x1434 
ad units) 
Textiles mericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining§ 
Year-to-date 
% change 0.5 
Page change 30 


icana 
(7x10 


Total 1267 1272 


581959 figures reported combination with English language edition, not being 


published in 1960 
591659 year-to-date figures 


reflect publisher's change of previously reported volume 





May Pages Pages to Date 
1960 1959 195 


11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION 1960 





Farm Machinery & = 


195 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their May, 1960 issues, listed 
alphabetically. 


Total 


Publication May to Date 


Knitting 
Lumberman 
Mechanical 
Michigan Cor 
National Jewele 


Pr Ovisio 


Nee NHN Kw 


HK NIANDOIDIIN—“MMMY—$ HOH ¢c 


Printing Magazine 

Product Engineering 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products ‘ 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer . 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony 

Texas Contractor 

Textile World 

Timberman . 

Western Builder altace 
Wood & Wood Products .... 


~ 


eh A] 





“Sure, 
we're on the 


approved list... 


$0 is our 
competition!” 


Industrial salesmen know that 
product approval doesn’t necessarily 
result in production orders... 


That’s because it’s the purchasing 
department that decides who gets 

what share of the volume business. You 
stand the best chance of increasing 
your share of a company’s OEM 
business when you advertise to both 
design engineers and purchasing 
agents—and when you keep these two 
advertising objectives in balance! 


PURCHASING macazine 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Ca 2 
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HOW ADS GENERATE BUYING ACTION FOR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








“The simplicity 
of the product 
when I saw it advertised 
made me want to buy it. 


+P] 


Electrical Maintenance Chief 


How do our subscribers react to the advertising 
in ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE? 
These direct quotes illustrate the interest — 
and sales action — stimulated by the ads among 
men who are customers and prospects for your 
electrical products. 

These are typical responses recorded in 
“Reader Feedback” studies conducted among 
the magazine’s readers. While the statements 
noted here represent only site-located electrical 
men among our subscribers, interview records 
confirm that electrical contractors and consult- 
ing electrical engineers respond just as strongly 
to your sales messages in ELECTRICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE. Naturally, because all 
three groups share a strong “community of in- 
terest” served by the magazine and its advertis- 
ers: 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS .. . install 
electrical systems, but must handle design and 
maintenance problems as well 

PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS . .. main- 
tain electrical systems, but must be skilled also 
in design and installation. 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
. . . design electrical systems, and in doing so 
must solve installation and maintenance prob- 
lems. 

Only one publication serves the integrated 
job requirements of all three groups. Only 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
attracts all three as paid subscribers! 


ELECTRICAL 

CONSTRUCTION 

AND MAINTENANCE 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 


@@ 
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(MOTOR INSULATION AD) 
“We've been having some 
problems on motor failure. 
When the motor goes out we 
have it re-wound with sili- 
cone wire and we haven't 
had any of those burn-outs 
yet. I first got the idea out of 
one of the ads. Since that 
time we have insulated 
about 12 of our motors and 
none of them have burned 
out.” 

Chief Electrician, 

Die Castings Mfr. 








(FIXTURE HANGER AD) 

“T have the three-way fixture hanger 
pictured in this ad and also their fish 
tapes, which I found through their 
ad in this magazine. The simplicity 
of the product when I saw it adver- 
tised made me want to buy it. It can 
be used in a number of places, not 
just one job. I bought the product.” 


Electrical Maintenance Chief, 
Real Estate Co. 














(CONTROL RELAY AD) 

“We recently installed their 
relays and we are happy 
with them. We used to have 
problems here in the plant. 
I read the ad because one 





similar to this had caused 
me to use the product in the 





plant.” 
Chief Engineer, 
Dairy Products Mfr. 











(TOOL AD) 

“The reason I noted this ad is that 
we were contemplating buying a 
ratchet knock-out driver. The infor- 
mation in this ad helped us to know 
what to purchase. I recommended 
the product to our purchasing agent. 
We bought one and are satisfied.” 


Chief Electrician, Hotel 












































OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Burroughs’ Eppert to keynote 
1960 AIA national conference 


= The Association of Industrial 
Advertisers has announced that R. 
R. Eppert, president of Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, will be the lead-off 
speaker at its 1960 national conven- 
tion. Over 800 industrial admen are 
expected to be on hand to hear Mr. 
Eppert speak to the subject, “Indus- 
trial Progress—the Key to our 
Country’s Growth.” 

The conference will be held June 
6-9 at the Shoreham and Park Sher- 
aton hotels, Washington, D.C. 

Other first-day conference speak- 
ers and their subjects are: Robert 
E. Lewis, president of Sylvania 
Electric Products, “The Relationship 
of Advertising to Corporate Man- 
agement,” and Ira Ellis, economist 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
“Changes in Consumer Demands in 
the 60s and their Effect on Indus- 
try.” 

On Tuesday the 7th, four indus- 
trial executives will discuss the 
general topic of “Market Condition- 
ing—Fallacies, Forces and Facts.” 
They are: Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder, 
managing director of the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute; 
Harrison M. Rainie, Jr., senior vice- 
president of Stewart Dougall & As- 
sociates; Dr. E. Raymond Corey of 
the Harvard Business School, and 
Maxwell R. Conklin, chief of the 
Census Bureau’s Industry Div. 

Tuesday’s luncheon speaker is 
Albert N. Seares, former president 
of National Sales Executives Inter- 
national, who now is president of 
Alderson Associates. 


Wednesday morning’s session is 
devoted to the subject, “Market 
Conditioning—Through Communi- 
cations.” Speakers are George 
Finch, sales vice-president of the 
Jam Handy Organization, and Dr. 
Henry L. Smith of the University of 
Buffalo’s Anthropology and Lin- 
quistics Dept. 

Wednesday afternoon’s subject is 
“Getting Ready for Market Condi- 
tioning,” and the speakers are John 
O. J. Shallenberger, vice-president 
and marketing director of Amchem 


WS SPECIAL WIRE (575,000 psi) WRAPS 


Educational . 


Products; Russell Aikman, market- 
ing director of Schlumberger In- 
strument Group; S. R. Bernstein, 
editorial director of INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKETING, and Raymond E. Brady, 
sales training director of DuPont’s 
Polychemicals Dept. 

Concurrently Wednesday after- 
noon, Maurice Shwarzman, minis- 
ter-councellor for economics of the 
Canadian Embassy; Duncan C. 
Campbell, vice-president of Alu- 
minum Secretariat; W. W. Mac- 
Gregor, manager of Maclaren Ad- 


ROCKET FUEL CASES 


Martie tore of Samwealty Wine ane AMetat Protects 
Sc-) NATIONAL STANDARD COMPANY 
Nimes Mecha 


- National-Standard Co., Niles, Mich., is using dramatic four-color art 


and ‘‘educational’’ copy to promote its engineering capabilities. The company makes 
specialty wire and metal products. The campaign, an ad from which is shown here, is 
appearing in Iron Age, Machine Design, Materials in Design Engineering, Product En- 
gineering, Purchasing and Steel. Agency is Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 
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vertising Co.’s Direct Mail Dept., 
will discuss “Marketing Across the 
Border.” 

The subject for Thursday’s ses- 
sion, the final one of the conference, 
is, “Market Conditioning Through 
Creativity.” Speakers: Royal Dad- 
mun, president of Royal Dadmun 
Associates; W. H. McConnell, mar- 
keting vice-president of Diamond 
Alkali Co.; Glenn A. Christians, 
sales promotion and _ advertising 
manager of Clark Equipment Co.’s 
Industrial Truck Div.; William 
Hutchinson, public relations direc- 
tor of Miniature Precision Bearings, 
and Martin Brusse, president of 
Rocky Mountain Metal Products. 


Canadian SKF wins 2 of 4 
top Sheppard ad awards 


® Canadian SKF Co., Ltd., Scar- 
borough, Ontario, won two of the 
four top awards in this years Shep- 
pard industrial advertising competi- 
tion. Canadian SKF’s agency is 
Thornton, Purkis, Ltd. The com- 
pany won in the two or three colors 
and fractional ad categories. 

The other two best-of-category 
winners were Noranda Copper & 
Brass, Ltd., (for four-color ads) 
and Bathurst Containers, Ltd. (for 
black and white ads). Noranda’s 
agency is McKim Advertising, Ltd. 
Bathurst’s agency is Crombie Ad- 
vertising Co. 

Prize money totaling $800 was 
presented by Charles H. Broad, 
president of Canadian Engineering 


Meeting dates 


Publications, at a meeting of the 
Montreal AIA chapter. 

Merit award winners and their 
agencies were: Dow Chemical of 
Canada (MacManus, John & Adams 
of Canada); General Motors Diesel, 
Ltd. (McKim Advertising, Ltd.); 
Hygrade Containers, Ltd. (Vickers 
& Benson, Ltd.); Duplate Canada, 
Ltd. (Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd.); 


Dean Charges. . 


Trade expositions need 


Canadian General Electric (Mac- 
Laren Advertising Co., Ltd.) ; Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 
(Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd.); On- 
tario Association of Architects 
(Goodis, Goldberg Dair, Ltd.); and 
Pirelli Cables Conduits, Ltd. 
(Crombie Advertising Co., Ltd.). 

This year’s competition attracted 
134 entries. 


audit, more facts 


= “Some sound form of business 
audit should be applied to trade ex- 
positions. At present, audits are car- 
ried out in accordance with the 
whims of the individual show man- 
agements.” 

So charged Clyde R. Dean, gen- 
eral manager, Yale Materials Han- 
dling Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, at a workshop on 
shows and exhibits sponsored by the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Mr. Dean said, “The business 
publication field has faced up to this 
responsibility of management, and 
while individual eudit systems fall 
under rather violent criticism from 


some sectors, at least sincere effort 
is being made to guide space pur- 
chases. In the trade show field too 
often we are left to supposition, 
guesswork and informal informa- 
tion. We find ourselves too often 
speculating on a show and winding 
up with a very costly experiment 
which could have been avoided if 
sufficient information had been 
available to us for our planning.” 
“Industry is plagued, Mr. Dean 
added,” with a situation of too many 
shows, many of which work at cross 
purposes to each other, each biting 
off a segment of a field and none 
giving the exhibitor his full value 
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May 8-10 Spring conference of the 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


May 15-18 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ international distribution con- 
gress and business aids show, 


Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


June 1-3 International Advertising 
Association’s annual congress, Wal- 


dorf-Astoria, New York. 


Federation of 
conven- 


June 5-9 Advertising 
America’s international 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York. 


June 5-9 Association of Industrial 
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Advertisers’ national conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
June 8-9 Fifth annual Circulation 
Seminar for Publications, 

Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Business 


June 15-17 American Marketing Assn., 
annual meeting, Hotel Leamington, 


Minneapolis. 


June 19-24 National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, national conference, 
Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass. 


June 20-24 First Advertising Agency 
Group, 32nd annual conference, Holi- 
day Hotel, Dallas. 


June 26-29 Advertising Assn. of the 
West, annual convention, Hotel Del 
Prado, Mexico City 


July 24-Aug. 5 Advertising Federation 
of America, second annual manage- 
ment seminar in advertising and mar- 
keting, Harvard Business School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Aug. 2-5 Third annual Advertising Age 
Creative Workshop, House, 
Chicago. 


Palmer 


Sept. 28 Assn. of National Advertisers, 
Workshop on Advertising Manage- 
ment, Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. 





*“Why wasn’t I aware of those facts ?”’ 


Be glad that the “man in the dark” isn’t one of personnel must be informed to be competitive. 
the industry's more than 22,000 News’ sub- That’s one reason why readers rate the News 
scribers! first in its field. (In fact, many subscribers read 
only the News!) 

Because he isn’t informed week-by-week of the Thev 
changing trends of the complex air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration markets, he can’t be 
expected to make the big decisions — the ones 
that affect your progress. 


y rely on the News for news they need 
about activity in the residential, commercial and 
industrial fields . . . news that’s complete 
news that carries the urgency only weekly 
frequency can provide. 


Now take a look at the brighter side of the Just so you won't be in the dark about which 
picture — at the influential readers of Am Conpt- publication is best for you, we invite you to 
TIONING, HEATING & REFRIGERATION News. They take a closer look at the News. Your local 
want to know about your products and services. Representative has data on reader preference, 
Equipment manufacturers, consulting engineers circulation growth, advertising lineage, editorial 
and architects, service and installation contrac- content and other important facts. See him 
tors, dealers, distributors and field sales-service soon; youll be glad you did. 
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HEATING & REFRIGERATION ; 
Reaching these | Serving these 
450 WERT FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN i 


MARKETS FIELDS 
$21 “Fifth Avenue, Murray Hilt 2.19289. | © Air Conditioning | ¢ Residential 


| © Heating e Commercial . 
i e Refrigeration e Industrial 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 156 


by ‘delivering’ a market. All of you 
who have participated in shows 
know the potential for profit that 
exists in show promotion. Sensing 
this potential we find all sorts of 
organizations, many poorly equipped 
for the job, promoting shows strictly 
as money-makers for the promoters. 
Frequently there is little or no con- 
sideration for the people footing the 
bill as displayers and show visitors. 

“Associations must not be singled 
out as the prime offender in this 
area. The professionals are equally 
to blame. There seems to be a lack 
of policy in their own ranks and we 
are faced with some promoters en- 
tering fields about which they know 
nothing and seem to care less. Yet 
they turn a nice profit for them- 
selves but little for their supporters. 
A better established profession 
would not let this happen and there 
must be pressure that results in the 
necessary improvement in trade and 
industrial shows. 

“With the vast number of vertical 
shows now available to the indus- 
trial exhibitor, there are few if any 
that can truly claim a national audi- 
ence. Our experience has been that 
any national show in which we 
participated drew an overwhelming 
majority of its attendance from 
within 500 miles of the show lo- 
cation. 

“These possibilities, and many 
others which will come to your 
minds should be given your very 
serious consideration. It is obvious 
we cannot continue in the direction 
the exhibit and trade show industry 
now is headed. There are too many 
people in the act, too few of whom 
are aiming for profit for exhibitor 
and visitor. There are competing in- 
dustry shows, none of whom con- 
trols their audience. There is inade- 
quate information on which to make 
show participation decisions. Show 
exhibitors often are laid open to all 
sorts of gouges in installation and 
dismantling of booths because of 
careless, lackadaisical show man- 
agement. 

These abuses are going to have to 
be stopped or the whole field of 
trade shows as we know it today 
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will disappear from the industrial 
advertising scene of the future.” 


More on trade shows. . Now here 
are excerpts from other talks at the 
ANA shows and exhibits workshop. 


Plan exhibit transportation, 
installation early: Howry 


e “Possibly, the most non-creative 
aspect of the entire exhibit industry 
would be the transportation and in- 
stallation of exhibits. As a result, 
incomplete planning often results, 
and funds from the exhibit budget 
are poured down the drain need- 
lessly. 

“To prevent this waste, the most 
important item to consider would be 
early planning of the exhibit. All 
too often, exhibits are prepared for 
shipment at the very last moment 
and while we all occasionally laugh 
at the thought of several people 
blowing on an exhibit to dry the 
paint as it is being loaded for ship- 
ment, this does happen in varying 
degrees. The time for planning the 
shipment of an exhibit is immediate- 


WORKING 
PARTN 


— SOUNDCRAFT INSTRUMENTATION TAPES 


reeves SOUNDCRAF T cote ==> sraccce cee 


Hand in hand . Reeves Soundcraft, 
Danbury, Conn., has launched an ad 
campaign based on “big name’ com- 
panies’ use of Soundcraft’s magnetic in- 
strumentation tape. Under the theme, 
“Working Partners,’’ the ad series will 
be placed in a broad list of industrial 
and scientific publications by Reeves’ 
agency, Wexton Co. Such ‘working part- 
ners” include RCA and North American 
Aviation. 


ly after the design is set. Here is 
where the savings can be made.”— 
H. H. Howry, Jr., Exhibit Manager, 
American Can Co., New York. 


Fitzgerald urges study of 
new exhibit materials 


e “We at Armstrong Cork Co., are 
constantly searching for new mate- 
rials that can be used effectively in 
displays. About one-eighth of our 
design studio space is devoted to the 
storage and display of new materials 
that are under consideration for use 
in Armstrong exhibits. These mate- 
rials have a great influence on our 
design and construction methods 
from the very inception of every 
display. We always look for that 
‘something different’ that will help 
our displays do a better job. 

“Whether or not to use a new ma- 
terial should be considered on the 
same basis as other elements of a 
good display. That is, we must ask, 
‘Will including this new material 
make a contribution to the sales ef- 
fort for which the booth is being 
created?’ 

“If the answer to that question is 
‘yes,’ then we can examine the pro- 
posed new material from the stand- 
point of its applicability in this par- 
ticular exhibit. Is it lightweight to 
cut down freight expenses? Is _ it 
durable enough to withstand the 
rough handling given displays in 
transit? Will it retain its attractive 
appearance with little or no mainte- 
nance? Is it timely enough? Is it 
likely to remain in good taste for at 
least three years, so that the display 
can be adapted for other exhibitions 
later? Does this material enhance 
the booth design and layout? 

“With the myriad new materials 
available today, it is unrealistic to 
expect that any one exhibitor could 
be familiar with all their character- 
istics. But even if we just start to 
pursue this phase of exhibit plan- 
ning more actively, we will find it 
rewarding. Keeping up to date on 
new materials will help bring about 
a saving in labor costs and the costs 
of the materials themselves. Most 
important, it will result in exhibits 
that are more functional as well as 
more esthetic.”—Hubert Fitzgerald, 
Displays Supervisor, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Continued on page 161 





MARKET SERVIGE 


‘ June, 1960 


AMERICA’S MANUFACTURING PLANTS —a New Workbook 





How To Mechanize Your Selling — 

How big is the industrial salesman’s 

job? Who does he see? How does he 
spend his time? Here are 
many documented answers to 
why costs of sales calls are 
rising, and what your busi- 
ness publication advertising 
can do to increase the sales- 
man’s efficiency. 


How Advertising Increases Recog- 
nition—A summary of 10 recognition 
studies made for BUSINESS WEEK ad- 
vertisers, demonstrating the effective- 
ness of advertising in building recog- 
nition for a company and its products. 


Business’ Plans— 1960-63 — Here’s 
the 13th Annual Survey of business’ 
plans for new plants and equipment 
prepared by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics. This report 
reveals that American business plans 
: to spend a record 
amount in 1960, and 

to continue spending 

at a high level during 

the next three years. 





Leading Sales Executives Report— 
In their own words, 20 top sales exec- 
utives describe the results they have 
achieved through consistent business 
publication advertising. 


A Changing World Market Place — 
Complete with graphs and charts, this 
booklet details the estimated $100 
billion overseas markets for American 
businessmen by 1968. 


New Chemical Plants and Facilities 
—A CHEMICAL ENGINEERING com- 
pilation of 438 major new 
plants and expansions in 
the chemical process in- 
dustries gives company, 
%, location, products, ap- 

* proximate cost, job status. 


x 


The Renewal Percentage — Through 
bar charts and other illustrations this 
folder explains how to understand and 
interpret the renewal percentage on 
an ABC statement. 


McGraw-Hill Space Checking 
Service—A new, 16-page booklet, 
outlining all the material available to 
you through our Advertising Space 
Checking Service. 





This 118-page statistical report, based 
on McGraw-Hill’s continuing Census 
of Manufacturing Plants, is an invalu- 
able sales tool and guide for marketing 
executives. The volume covers U. S. 
manufacturing plants by product, 
location and number of employees. 
The data was gathered over a two- 
year period by the McGraw-Hill Cen- 
sus Division. It was obtained by direct 
contact with the companies involved 
. . covers plants employing 95.5% of 
all workers in the plants within its 
intended coverage. 


This new book is divided into sec- 
tions. The first tells you about the 
McGraw-Hill Census of Manufactur- 
ing Plants—what it is, how it is de- 
veloped and maintained, and how you 
can use it. 

Part 2 breaks down markets by SIC 
for 437 industries, gives statistics on 
plants with 20 or more, 50 or more and 
100 or more employees. Part 3 gives 
you markets by states, with statistics 
for manufacturing plants and em- 
ployees. 

Part 4 shows markets by county, 
with individual maps. Part 5 is a multi- 
color, 50" x 37" wall map of the U. S., 
indicating the concentration of manu- 
facturing plants with 100 or more 
employees. 

To defray a portion of the prepara- 
tion expense, a $25 price has been 
established for this book and map. 
They are available only through your 
McGraw-Hill representative. 





CONTINUED 


The Mathematics of Selling—Com- 
piled from various industry sources, 
this study shows why the cost of per- 
sonal calls is rising so rapidly, and 
how business publi- 

cation advertising 

can help the sales- 

man. Available as 

desk-top presentation 

for use with your 

management, or in a 

printed folder. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Rhodes-Haverty Building 
JAckson 3-6951 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Park Square Building 
HUbbard 2-7160 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
MOhawk 4-5800 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
1164 Illuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 
Dallas 1, Texas 

The Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-5117 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 

Detroit 26, Michigan 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 
Houston 25, Texas 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 

New York 36, N.Y. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 
Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 

4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 

St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
68 Post Street 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
85 ,Westendstrasse 
Geneva, Switzerland 

2 Place du Port 
London, E.C. 4, England 
95 Farringdon Street 


a 


FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


(For a preview, contact your McGraw- 
Hill representative.) 


Cable Address: McGRAW-HILL New 
York—This brand-new color film strip 
takes you around the world in 12 min- 
utes, shows the tremendous daily 
changes that can be significant to 
U. S. businessmen. See the vast net- 
work of McGraw-Hill 

business journalists in 

action, and how they 

track down important 

stories. 


Information Plus—A color sound 
slide film to show how McGraw-Hill 
can help advertisers and agencies solve 
marketing and selling problems. It 
summarizes a few of the many aids 
such as sales and market data, re- 
search surveys, economic reports and 


printed material available from 
McGraw-Hill sales representatives. 
Time: 9 minutes. 


Smitty Steps Up —A bright, animated, 
16mm color movie spotlights the prob- 
lems of an industrial salesman. De- 
signed for use at sales 

meetings. Conclusion 

gives facts that vali- 

date the need for ade- 

quate advertising to 

support salesmen. 

Time: 12 minutes. 


Research—At Your Service—The 
story of research at McGraw-Hill is 
told in this color sound slide film. It 
shows the important part research 
plays in all the facets of business- 
paper publishing, and also how it can 
be used to check advertising effective- 
ness. Time: 1114 minutes. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill 
Representative for copies 
of this material... 





NEWS... 
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ABP names winners of 
Jesse Neal awards 


s The top award winners in this 
year’s Jesse H. Neal _ editorial 
achievement competition were: 
Crockery & Glass Journal, Electri- 
cal Merchandising Week, Engineer- 
ing News-Record, Modern Packag- 
ing, National Petroleum News and 
Pulp & Paper. The competition is 
sponsored by Associated Business 
Publications. 

There were 74 entries, a record 
number in the competition. Mr. 
Neal, who died in October, 1957, 
was the first managing director of 
ABP. 

The awards were presented to the 
editor or group of editors for one 
editorial project—a single editorial, 
series of editorials, single article, 
series of articles, special issue— 
which contributed most to the field 
served. They were given in three 
categories each for merchandising 
publications and non-merchandis- 
ing publications: 


Non-merchandising publications: 

Category A—Average total paid circu- 
lation up to 10,000—first award: Albert W. 
Wilson, editor, Pulp & Paper;—merit award: 
Dr. O. B. Irizarry, editor and publisher; 
Jorge Sarmiento, managing editor; Max L. 
Batchelder, director of typography, Petroleo 
Interamericano; Ralph S. Caplan, editor-in- 
chief; James S. Ward, art director; Debo- 
rah Allen, special editorial consultant; Jane 
Fiske McCullough, editor; Arthur Gregor, 
technical editor; Betsy Darrach, managing 
editor; Ursula McHugh, associate editor; 
Richard Moss, assistant editor; Mei Lou 
Foo, associate art director; Maude Dorr, 
editorial assistant; Mary Belden, editorial 
assistant, Industrial Design. 


Category B—Average total paid circula- 
tion up to 30,000—first award: Robert J. 
Kelsey, engineering editor; Thomas M. 
Jones, managing editor; Lloyd Stouffer, edi- 
tor, Modern Packaging;—merit award: Ed- 
win H. James, vice-president and managing 
editor, Broadcasting; Robert S$. Reichard 
trend editor; John M. Roach, managing edi- 
tor; Edgar A. Grunwald, chief editor, Pur- 
chasing Week; John E. Kenton, news editor, 
Nucleonics; William A. Raleigh Jr., associ- 
ate editor, Coal Age. 


Category C—Average total paid circula 
tion over 30,000—first award: Waldo G. 
Bowman, editor, Engineering News-Record 
—merit award: Perry |. Prentice, editor and 
publisher; Robert W. Chasteney Jr., man- 
aging editor; Carl Norcross, executive edi- 
tor; Edward C. Birkner, associate editor; 
Walter F. Wagner Jr., assistant managing 


editor; John F. Goldsmith, assistant man- 
aging editor; Robert W. Murray Jr., asso- 
ciate editor; Kathryn Morgan-Ryan, associ- 
ate editor, House & Home; Burnham Finney, 
editor, American Machinist; Richard M. 
Koff, senior associate editor, Product En- 
gineering. 


Merchandising publications: 


Category A-—-Average total paid circula- 
tion up to 10,000—first award; Jack Mc- 
Dermott, editor, Crockery & Glass Journal; 
merit award: Dorothy Stote, editor, Seena 
Zeiler, associate editor, Infants’ & Chil- 
dren's Review; George A. Tice, editor 
Geyer's Dealer Topics. 


Category B—Average total paid circula- 
tion up to 30,000—first award: Frank 
Breese, editor; John T. Bethell, managing 
editor; Edward P. McGrath, merchandising 
editor; Doris E. Wells, market research edi- 
tor; William A. Caperell Jr., art director 
National Petroleum News:—merit award: 
Elizabeth Swayne, feature editor, Nick W. 
Garfin, executive editor, Giftwares; Gordon 
J. Lawler, editor, Richard Douglass, execu- 
tive editor; Wesley Wise, managing editor; 
Dexter Johnson, associate editor, American 
Lumberman & Building Products Merchan- 
diser. 


Category C—Average total paid circula 
tion over 30,000—first award: Laurence 
Wray, editor-in-chief; Ted Weber, Jr., man 
aging editor; James J. Cassidy, associate 
editor; Barbara Ellwood, art director, Elec- 
trical Merchandising Week;—merit award: 
Samuel O. Kaylin, executive editor, Chain 
Store Age executives edition. 


Professor Floyd Arpan, of the 
Medill school of journalism, North- 


western University, and chairman 
of the judging committee said, “In 
too many stories we looked at, the 
boredom of the writer showed 
through.” He noted there was an 
increasing number of long, compli- 
cated sentences and long words in 
the publications studied, and called 
for a return to what he called “sim- 
ple writing.” 


Billboard’s Littleford named 
board chairman of ABP 


# William D. Littleford, president, 
Billboard Publishing Co., New York, 
has been elected board chairman of 
Associated Business Publications. 
He succeeds Philip D. Allen, presi- 
dent of Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp. of the U.S., Chicago. 

Other newly elected ABP officers 
are: William B. Freeman, president 
of Miller Freeman Publications, 
first vice-president; Robert F. Mar- 
shall, executive vice-president, F. W. 
Dodge Corp., second vice-president; 
Clifford S. Bailey, publisher of 
Motor, secretary; Charles E. Whit- 
ney, president of Whitney Publica- 
tions, treasurer (reelected) ; Harry T. 
Martindale, west coast director of 
Fairchild Publications, western 
vice-president; Edward L. Hender- 
son, president of Business News 

Continued on page 163 


3 THE SISGLER CORPORATION 


Product diversity . . Showing the versatility and diversification of the Siegler Corp., Los 
Angeles, in electronic manufacturing for military and commercial Purposes in addition 
to the production of heating and cooling equipment and special machinery, is the aim 
of the above ad, developed by Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Los Angeles. The ad 
broke in U.S. News & World Report, Aviation Week, and Electronics in April, and is 


scheduled for Fortune in May. 
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An open letter from Alexander Roberts, President and General Manager, 
Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


SIBLE, PRACTICAL WAY TO GET PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUS- 
CASE-HISTORY REPORTING ON A NATIONAL SCALE. 


THE 200 ACTIVE CLIENTS OF INTERSTATE KNOW THIS TO BE SO 


For them, we handle over 11,000 assignments annually . . . more than one 
every 47 minutes of every 24 hour working day... every day of the year. 
That’s more work, by far, than anyone else in the country is doing. 


WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH THE ADVERTISER WHO 
DOES NOT USE INTERSTATE, AND HE HAS MORE 
COMPANY THAN WE CARE TO SEE. HE HAS HIS OWN 
REASONS FOR GETTING PICTURES ANOTHER WAY. 
THAT’S BECAUSE: 


a He takes it for granted that all national photo services are basically 
the same. 


bd He is a creature of habit. It is human to stay with the known, 


eschew the untried. 


ite He thinks we're too expensive. 


IT IS TO THIS ADVERTISER THAT WE SAY: 


r= F INTERSTATE is the stand-alone corporation in the field. We do NOT want to be placed in the category of other 
photo services. The quality of our product simply cannot be beat (except by the illustrator in the $500-$1000 per 
day bracket). We are perfectionists, and no-one practices that any more; we insist upon at least striving for the ideal 
and too many cameramen chafe under that insistence; we are not a news agency maintaining a by-product commercial 
department; we are not agents for the 2400 local-level photographers who serve our interests (they create photos 
our way or not at all, at our price scheduling, not theirs) ; we do not say that we expect to be favored with your 
entire campaign (in truth, we are proud of the fact that the client who uses us five times a year pays the same rate, 
gets the same all-out, conscientious approach as that accorded to the client who calls upon us 700 times a year). 


We need one show-case assignment from you. It’s tough to break a habit, but you’re getting material another way; 
it’s not the best way, nor is it a way doing us any good. You haven’t a thing to lose, for if you’re displeased with 
the end results, return the material to us and there will be no charge (any ethical company would do this anyway). 


Cost is relative ... a basic tenet that has been around a long time. It is better economy to spend $100 for an illustration 
that is story-telling, eye-arresting, believable than $50 for a static, mediocre photo. One gets you more readership, 
helps sell your product more effectively. We know we’re priced higher than two photo services. For example, where 
our rate is pegged at $200, one gets $150, the other $175; we say they’re both priced higher than they should be for 
what they’re marketing, while our $200 rate is worth at least $300 in value. EVERY client we have is price- 
conscious; he has to be . . . it is good business to be. Obviously, then, with over 11,000 assignments handled 
annually, our rates have to be regarded as competitive. The one element that we have trouble getting across to a 
non-user of our operation is the rate standardization we offer. Literally, if the quoted charge to you is $100 for a 
photo assignment to be handled in Cleveland, Ohio, then it is $100 for the same type of assignment in Shoshone, 
Idaho or Prescott, Arizona or Key West, Florida or Moosehead Lake, Maine. These rates are standardized, they’re 
pre-determined (you always know in advance what your total cost will be), and they’re realistic. 
We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial 
eporters (all screened and directed from one central office) to handle over 11.000 assignments annually 
INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting (you can order one or both, of course) on the 
national and international level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of activity our rapidity of job 
let sensitivity to deadline commitments ...our very professionalist nd our operating philosophies 


| 
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ith, no other feasible, practical way case-history 


a national scale. 


INTERSTATE | 


C 1A s 
We 


DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 22. N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST. CHICAGO 11. ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG .N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES... DETROIT 26. MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 
6 F. JONES BLUG. ANNEX. 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL.. DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRES!DENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Publishing Co., midwestern vice- 
president; and George E. Lockwood, 
president and treasurer, Lockwood 
Trade Journal Co., eastern vice- 
president. 

Elected as directors of the associ- 
ation were: Robert J. Brown, presi- 
dent and editor, Editor & Publisher; 
George H. Gurley, president, Packer 
Publishing Co.; Charles B. Bear, 
general manager, Architectural 
Forum; William G. Dudley, presi- 
dent, Gulf Publishing Co.; Ed- 
gar W. B. Fairchild, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Fairchild Publi- 
cations; Charles H. MHashagen, 
treasurer, Lebhar-Friedman Publi- 
cations, and Richard L. Webber, 
business and advertising manager, 
Automotive News. 

Serving unexpired terms as di- 
rectors are Arthur J. Bamford, Jr., 
vice-president and secretary, Bakers 
Weekly; Shelton Fisher, senior 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.; Thomas B. Haire, pres- 
ident, Haire Publishing Co.; E. F. 
Hamm, Jr., president, Traffic World; 
Donald McAllister, president, Gey- 
er-McAllister Publications; Archer 
W. P. Trench, president and pub- 
lisher, American Metal Market; 
Herbert A. Vance, president, Vance 
Publishing Co.; E. B. Wintersteen, 
executive manager, Magazine Pub- 
lishing Div., Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. 


FTC dismisses ‘deceptive ad’ 
charge against McGraw-Hill 


= The December, 1957, charges that 
two McGraw-Hill publications used 
deceptive promotion material to sell 
advertising space have been ordered 
dismissed by FTC examiner John B. 
Poindexter. The order is not a final 
decision of the FTC and may be 
appealed or reviewed. 

The FTC originally charged that 
an American Automobile readership 
study was promoted as being made 
by New York University when, in 
fact, it had been conducted by one 
NYU professor and McGraw-Hill; 
and that Electrical Merchandising 
(Now Electrical Merchandising 
Week) was passing off, as current, 
a three-year-old readership survey. 


FTC examiner Poindexter or- 
dered the charges dismissed for 
lack of proof. He pointed out that 
the challenged material was not 
distributed to the general public, 
but only to admen. He said that 
“when each and all of these ad- 
vertisements are considered, es- 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


pecially in view of the limited, so- 
phisticated and experienced audi- 
ence to whom they were directed 
and exposed, it cannot be said, un- 
der a reasonable and fair interpre- 
tation of the evidence, that respon- 
dents’ advertising is false and de- 
ceptive as alleged.” 








Pittsburgh AIA chapter 
elects Morgan president 


® Robert A. 
Morgan, adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion man- 
ager of Westing- 
house Electric 
Corp.’s Central 
Region, has been 
elected president 
of the Pittsburgh chapter of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers. 

Other new officers are: Steven 


Morgan 


BestSelier judges . 


news 


Osgood of U.S. Steel Corp., vice- 
president; Thomas M. Fallon of Iron 
Age, associate vice-president; John 
W. Hansen of Union Switch & Signal 
Co., secretary; and Darrell O. Al- 
brecht of Aluminum Co. of America, 
treasurer. 


2 Church & Guisewite accounts 
win 5 Detroit AIA awards 


= Two accounts of Church & Guise- 
wite Advertising, Midland, Mich., 
won one top award and four merit 


———— 


. These seven men spent a full day picking the best industrial ad 


campaigns of 1959 for the Association of Industrial Advertisers BestSeller competition. 
Ted Marvin (center, striped tie), president of Michigan Chemical Corp., presided. 
Other judges are (I-r): Richard A. Geuder, vice-president of Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co.; Leo H. Lipscomb, vice-president of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; Richard S. 
Hayes, public relations director of Okonite Co.; Maurice J. Phillips, ad manager of In- 
ternational Nickel Co.; Franklin W. Bartle, advertising manager of Permacel Tape; 
and Richard B. Hazard, vice-president and sales manager, Rubber and Packing Di- 
visions, Raybestos-Manhattan. The ten winners of the BestSeller contest will be an- 
nounced June 8th at the Washington, D. C., national meeting of the AIA. 
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Is a corporation 
just like 


a housewife? 


Do they think alike? Buy 
alike? Do you sell both 
the same way? Advertise 
to both the same way? 


If a different advertising 
technique is required to 
influence the corporation, 
might not specialists 
therein prove more skill- 
ful than people whose 
prosperity depends on 
motivating housewives? 
O. S. Tyson and Company 
is one of the very few 
completely staffed adver- 
tising agencies truly spe- 
cializing in promotion to 
influence commercial and 
industrial buying. 


Remember the name. 


0.S. Tyson and Company, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 
MUrray Hill 9-3663 
RESEARCH « ADVERTISING ¢ PUBLICITY 


For ideas to reduce your selling costs, 
read our study of “The Changing Role 
of Industrial Advertising.’’ 18,000 
copies requested already. Phone Ext. 
74 or address Room 937. 
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Picking the winners . . Judges for Detroit AIA chapter’s ‘effectiveness in industrial 
advertising’’ competition examine a few of the 60 entries. The judges are (I-r): Richard 
Reif, advertising manager, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.; John J. Rath, assistant 
marketing professor, Wayne State University; and Charles H. Day, vice-president of 


Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


awards in the Detroit AIA chapter’s 
“effectiveness in advertising” com- 
petition. The two accounts: Dow 
Corning Corp., which won a top 
award and two honorable mentions; 
and United Carbon Products Co., 
which won two honorable mentions. 

Other top award winners and 
their agencies are: Clarke Floor 
Machine Co. (Schmidt & Sefton); 
Dow Chemical Co. (MacManus, 
John & Adams); GMC Truck & 
Coach Div., General Motors Corp. 
(McCann-Erickson); Gear-O-Matic 
Div., Michigan Machine Tool Co. 
(Denham & Co.); and Steelcase 
(Aves, Shaw & Ring). 

Honor award winners: GMC 
Truck & Coach Div., General Motors 
Corp. (McCann-Erickson); Harter 
Corp. (Jaqua Co.); Industrial Truck 
Div., Clark Equipment Co. (Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed); 
Plymouth Div., Chrysler Corp. (N. 
W. Ayer & Son). 

The competition attracted 60 en- 
tries (see photo). 


Cleveland AIA chapter 
elects LeFevre president 


= R. A. LeFevre, general advertis- 
ing manager, Ohio Brass Co., has 
been elected president of the Cleve- 
land AIA chapter. He succeeds A. 
M. Cherry, sales promotion man- 


ager of Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co. 

Other officers elected for the 
1960-61 year were: F. A. Gregory, 
Wellman Co., vice-president; A. W. 
Sawyer, Jr., Lincoln Electric Co., 
secretary; and H. H. Platek, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, treasurer. 

New board members added were: 
C. H. Ackerman, Manning Studios; 
C. H. Bussman, Pit & Quarry Publi- 
cations; F. A. Gregory, Wellman Co.; 
Edward Just, Bayless-Kerr Co.; N. 
H. Peterson, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co.; and J. M. Sweeney, Jr., Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 


Newman named New York 
‘space buyer of the year’ 


= Joseph H. Newman has been 
named “space buyer of the year” 
by the New York chapter of the 
Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers. Mr. Newman is media direc- 
tor of O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. 

Melvin H. Storz of Aviation 
Week was chosen as “space sales- 
man of the year.” 

Chapter president for the 1960-61 
season (starting July 1) will be 
George R. Bason, up from first vice- 
president. He is assistant advertis- 
ing manager at American Brake 
Shoe. Mr. Bason succeeds Stephen 
J. Madden, assistant ad manager at 





Babcock & Wilcox Co., as chapter 
president. 

Other officers, all new to their 
posts, are Philip Gisser, first vice- 
president, who is director of adver- 
tising at U. S. Industrial Chemicals; 
Joseph L. Dean, second vice-presi- 
dent, who is assistant ad manager 
at Combustion Engineering; David 
Levy, secretary, account executive 
at John Mather Lupton Co., and 
Clinton Braine, treasurer, who is an 
account executive at G. M. Basford 
Co. 

Active directors elected were 
Robert W. Marion, ad manager, Sun 
Chemical Corp., and Joseph V. 
Keneally, Union Carbide. Associate 
directors elected were Gene Simp- 
son of Power and John Cortissoz of 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 


Ralph White, executive of 
Gray Advertising, dies at 54 


® Ralph G. White, a vice-president 
and account supervisor of Russell 
T. Gray Advertising, Chicago, died 
of a heart ailment May 3 at the age 
of 54. 

Mr. White, who was born in Bar- 
ton, Vt., joined the agency in 1944 
and was named a vice-president in 
1947. He specialized in construction 
equipment accounts. Before coming 
to Gray, he was sales promotion 
manager for Rock Products, and 
later for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. He 
also worked for a time at Fensholt 
Advertising Agency. 

Survivors include a son, Gerald, 
a publishers’ representative, Lom- 
bard, IIl. 


Paul West is dead; was 
ANA president for 28 years 


= Paul B. West, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
for the past 28 years, died of cancer 
May 5, in New York’s Madison Ave- 
nue Hospital. He was 67, and had 
been ill for more than a year. 

Mr. West spent nearly all of his 
business life in advertising. He 
graduated from Williams College 
in 1914, became a Union Carbide 
trainee in Montreal, returned to the 
U.S. to join the army in World War 
I, got to OCS and served as a 

Continued on page 166 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HosprraL PuRCHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 
in HospitaL PuRCHASING FILE 
will make it easy for hospitals to 


buy from you. 


PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective, economical 


filing, distribution, retention of your 





catalog by hospitals in the 1961 
Edition of HospiraL PurRCHASING 
FILE. 


ommne Write now for market facts—proof of use 


FY HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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second lieutenant. He went to 
New York, and worked for Murray 
Howe & Co., a Union Carbide house 
agency which was absorbed by 
William H. Rankin Co. He later 
worked for Haynes Stellite Co. after 
Union Carbide bought the cutlery 
and industrial tools company, and 
later was shifted to National Carbon 
Co. as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager. 

Mr. West is survived by his widow 
and by a son, Peter, with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Advertiser changes. . 


William C. Heard . . from domestic sales 


nager to sales vice-president, Capewell 


onn., maker of indus 


executive, Bc 
advertising manager 


Corr Mountain 





district manager to sales manager, Equip- 
ment Div., Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., maker of combustion systems and 
portable combustion equipment. 


Ted Brandt . . from account executive, 
BBDO, to advertising supervisor, McCul- 
loch Corp., Los Angeles maker of power 


saws. 


William S. Smith and Kenneth T. McEntire 
- « named regional electric utility sales 
managers of General Electric's Meter 
Dept., Somersworth, N. H. Succeeding Mr. 
Smith as resale operation manager is 
James N. Thompson. Mr. McEntire was 


electric utility sales operation manager. 


Joseph A. Donahue . . from corporate ad 
vertising and sales promotion director to 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
Plumbing, Heating, Air-Conditioning Div. 
Crane Co., Chicago. He will work out of 
the Johnstown, Pa., headquarters of that 
division. Also, Melvin M. Thomas, from 
stant advertising manager, Hot 
General Electric 

and sales promotion manager 

Industrial Products Div., located 

cago. The industrial division makes indus 


trial valves and fittings 


Robert N. King . . from managing director 
Signede System, GMVH, Dinslaken/Nie 
derrhein, Germany, to foreign sales direc 


r, Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicag 


“What we give away 
is more valuable 
to our customers 
than the resins 
we sell,” 
says Joe Foster. 


Foster Geant 


‘Most ambitious’ . . Foster Grant Co., Leominster, Mass., plastics manufacturer, has 


ut 


embarked on what it calls the 
tory.” 


most ambitious advertising program in our 41-year his- 
Immediate plans call for full schedules of two-color, bleed spreads in Modern 


Plastics, Plastics Technology, Materials in Design Engineering and Plastics World. In 
October, this program will be expanded to include a full schedule of four-color spreads 
in Fortune and other general business publications. The advertising is part of the com- 
pany’s “‘concerted competition with the giant plastics raw material suppliers.’’ Agency 


is Donahue & Coe. 
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Elwood M. Myers . . from advertising di- 
rector, Victor Chemical Works, to adver- 
tising director, Stauffer Chemical Co., 
New York. Victor is a division of Stauffer. 


Myer Lochrie 


Edgar W. Lochrie . . from national auto 
motive sales manager, Simoniz Co., to 
automotive and industrial vice-president, 
Permatex 'Co., Huntington, N. J., maker of 
repair and maintenance chemicals for the 
automotive, industrial, marine and avia 


tion fields. 


John F. Schroeder . . from advertising 
to ad 
vertising manager, industrial and flake- 
board products, Formica Corp., Cincinnati. 
Also, James A. Costello, from assistant ad 
vertising manager to advertising manager 


manager, Companion Products Co. 


decorative products. 

S. Champion Titus . . from vice-president 
and account supervisor, Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, to 


sales promotion manager, Ampex Audi 


advertising and 


nm 


C Sunnyvale, Cal 

Fredrick P. Bassett . . from copywriter, 
Fitzgerald & Cooke Public Relations, to 
Chicago Molded 


advertising manager, 


Products Corp., Chicago. 


Arnold Behre . . from assistant advertising 


A to adver 


manager, Wilbur B. Driver Co., 
tising manager, Forge & Fittings Div., H. 


K. Porter Co., Roselle, N. J. 


Martin Wank .. from assistant sales pro 
motion manager to sales promotion man- 
Conditioning Co., 


ager, Graver Water 


New York. 


Joseph A. Wiendl . . from assistant gen 
general sales man 
ager, Ingersoll-Rand Co. New York, 
maker of pneumatic, hydraulic and gen- 


eral sales manager t 


eral machinery. 


John J. Blanck . . from marketing special 
ist to sales training and promotion direc 
tor, Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
maker of optical instruments and engineer- 
ing, reproduction and drafting equipment. 
He succeeds James Cullen, now St. Louis 
branch manager. 


Peter Roberts . . from acting advertising 
manager to advertising manager, Elwell- 
Continued on page 168 





covering all 


those who count 

in just 

the Industrial-Large 
Building field 


Face to face with the specialized audience you need! 

Your sales story in the pages of Heating, Piping & 

Air Conditioning has the best “‘direction’’ possible. 

It goes to the consulting mechanical engineers, the mechanical 
contractors, and the engineers with plants and 

large buildings who are actively involved with heating, 
piping and air conditioning services in just this field. No 
stretching of editorial coverage. No dilution of circulation. 
And each of these important-to-you-readers 

stands up to be counted. Each is paying for HPAC 

directly, individually, voluntarily. Provable circulation. 
These are among the reasons why HPAC year after year is 
the leader (by over 2 to 1) in advertising 

volume. Want more information? 

Write KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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coat MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vital information to the 
men who plan, specify 
and buy your products. 

Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


AA-4744 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive ¢ Pittsburgh 36,.Pa 


0 y ce 1645 
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Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, maker of 
electric powered industrial trucks. 


David B. Tolins . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Semiconductor 
Div., Sylvania Electric Products, Woburn, 
Mass., to manager of the division's newly 
established advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising department. W. M. Maguire, 
who. directed semiconductor merchandis- 
ing activities, has been placed in charge 
of transistor, diode and rectifier sales to 
other Sylvania divisions. 


Robert L. Kerridge . . 
on added duties as marketing director, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York. He suc- 
ceeds Aaron P. Mitchell, senior vice-pres- 
ident, who has retired. 


vice-president, takes 


Stuart D. Cowan . . commercial marketing 
services director, elected a vice-president 
of Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass. Also, 
Robert E. Anslow, from planning manager, 
Equipment & Systems Div., to product 
planning manager, Commercial Marine 
Operations. And William H. Buck, from 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Electronics & Instrumentation Div., Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Co., to similar posi- 
tion with Raytheon’s Commercial Appa- 
ratus & Systems Div. 


William J. Curran . . from economist, Mis- 
sile & Space Vehicle Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., to market research director, De- 


FAULT 
CLOSING 


fense & Industrial Group, Packard Bell 
Electronics, Washington, D. C. 


Harry N. Roberts . . from marketing staff 
to marketing vice-president, Automotive 
Div., Electric Storage Battery Co., Cleve- 
land. 


George E. Tubb . . from marketing direc- 
tor, Laboratory for Electronics, to same 
position with Electro-Tec Corp., South 
Hackensack, N. J., maker of slip rings, 
precision switches and miniature relays. 


Bill Frazier . . from regional sales man- 
ager, Cambridge Thermionic Corp., to mar- 
keting director, Ken-Tron Corp., Lynn, 
Mass., maker of RF connectors and tele- 
phone plugs and jacks. 


James H. Cassell, Jr. . . public relations 
director, elected a vice-president of U. S. 
Industries, New York maker of a wide 
variety of industrial products. 


Dr. Louis Fernandez . . from nitrogen prod- 
ucts director, Inorganic Chemicals Div., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, to sales 
director for marketing administration for 
the division. 


Thomas M. Isaacs . . from industrial ad- 
vertising program supervisor, Reynolds 
Metals Co., to advertising and sales pro- 
motion director, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Richmond, Va. 


Robert L. Hertzler . . from product promo- 
tion staff to advertising manager, United 
Controls Corp., Seattle maker of tempera- 
ture, flight and propulsion controls. 


S&C metalclad 
switchgear can 
close on any fault 
up te 60,000 amps 


"$18 ELECTRIC COMPANY 


5 


Stop! .. S & C Electric Co., Chicago, is using stop-motion photos to show the highlights 
and advantages of its high voltage circuit interruption gear. The ads, one of which is 
shown here, are appearing in a number of business papers aimed at the electrical utility 
market. Agency is Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 
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For motion pictures and slide films, call 
on the producer who best understands 
business needs. Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should a Film Cost?” 


HE AEGS 
B® An's £5 IENODN 


ING. 
NEW YORK CITY, 17 
405 Lexington Ave. (YU 6-3265) 
DAYTON, 2 
The Talbott Tower (BA 3-9321) 
DETROIT, 2 
15 East Bethune Ave. (TR 3-0283) 





a lively sales 
a refreshing ¢ 


There's —— funnier for salesmen than see- 
ing true-to-life sales situations humorously 
exaggerated. When the situations are easily 
recognizable like an overloaded expense ac- 
count... the cliched’ sales pitch . . . or the 
how-to-sell the new account presentation ; 
every salesman is guaranteed to laugh. And 
they will, when they see “HERMAN HOLDS A 
SALES MEETING.” 


Here’s good, clean fun . . . NOT a sales train- 
ing film, but a rib-tickler that’s sure to relax 
your audience . . put them in a good frame 
of mind for what's to come, or act as the 
wind-up to your sales meeting. A 10-minute, 
16mm. sound, full-color motion picture. Avail- 
able for rental or purchase. Write today for 
full details, plus our “Directory of Sales Films,” 


DARTNELL 
4662 RAVENSWOOD + CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 





Agency Changes . . 


Wade, Walden & Whitman . . Westport, 
Conn., appointed agency for Sromberg 
Div., General Time Corp., Thomaston, 
Conn. maker of time equipment and re- 
mote data collection and processing sys- 
tems. 


The Jordan Co. . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Unitek Corp., Monrovia, Cal., 
manufacturer of orthodontic supplies and 
precision electronic welding equipment. 


Keller-Crescent Co. . . Evansville, Ind., 
named agency for North American Prod- 
ucts, Jasper, Ind., maker of cutting equip- 
ment for the woodworking, graphic arts 
and plastics industries. 


Getz & Sandborg . . Beverly Hills, Cal., 
appointed agency for Vapor Recovery 
Systems Co., Compton, Cal., manufacturer 
of tank fittings and associated equipment, 
electronic gages and pulse code systems 
and sewage gas control and safety de- 
vices. 

F. P. Walther, Jr., & Associates . . Boston 
and New York, named agency for Hylag 
Products Corp., Marion, Mass., maker of 
high-strength, high-temperature insulation 
and refractory materials. 


Roche, Rickerd & Cleary Chicago, 
named agency for Fairmont Aluminum 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., a subsidiary of 
Cerro de Pasco Corp., New York, Fair- 
mont makes sheet, roll and strip alu- 
minum. 

Mark Perrier . . from assistant manager, 
McGraw-Hill Co.'s promotion department, 
to account supervisor, Muller, Jordan & 


Herrick, New York. 


Wexton Advertising Agency . . New York, 
appointed agency for Hudson-American 
Marine Radio and Bristol Motors, both di 
visions of the Vocaline Co. of America 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Creamer, Trowbridge & Case . . Provi- 
dence, R.I., appointed agency for American 
Enka Corp.’s William Brand-Rex Div., Con 
cord, Mass., maker of wire, cable and 
insulating materials. 


The Wellman Co. .. Cleveland, has added 
two staff members: William T. Brookins, 
former director of advertising, Parker- 
Hannifin Corp., named senior account ex- 
ecutive; and Andrew L. Stewart, former 
account executive for Don L. Baxter, Inc., 
Dallas, named production manager. 
Alfred E. Byra . . from L. H. Hartman Co. 
Continued on page 170 








7,500 


CERAMISTS 


There is always a leader in every 
field, and among ceramic publica- 
tions the Ceramic Bulletin holds that 
position with the largest paid circu- 
lation. And, because CB's circulation 
is both horizontal and vertical it is 
the ONE book that will put your 
message before the right man for 


you regardless of your product. 


As the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society, CB is read by en- 
purchasing, 


gineers, management, 


sales, and educators. 


REQUEST THE NEW 1960 CB MEDIA 
DATA FORM AND THE FOLDER “SCOPE 
AND SIZE OF CERAMIC PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


ulletin 


eramic : | 








4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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to account executive, Hicks & Greist, New 
York. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Washington, 
D.C., named agency for Hastings-Raydist, 
Hampton, Va., manufacturer of heated 
thermopile air-meter instruments, vacuum 
gages and distance measurement equip- 
ment. 


Gardner Advertising Co. . . St. Louis, ap- 
pointed agency for American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Co., St. Louis. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Pittsburgh, has appointed two vice-presi- 
dents: G. Bruce Richardson, and G. 
P. Sutherland, both formerly account su- 
pervisors. MRG&R’s Chicago office has 
promoted two to account supervisor: S&S. 
Dick Gimbel and David B. Smart, both 
former account executives. The agency 
has been appointed to handle advertis- 
ing for Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., producer of aluminum, brass and 
copper mill products and of such special 


metals as zirconium, titanium and uranium. 


Norman F. Snedeker . . from Humbert & 
Jones, Inc., New York to account executive 
O. S. Tyson & Co., New York. 

Paul J. Morgan . . promoted to copy super- 
visor, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Walter R. Stone . 
Geyer, Morey, Madden and Ballard to ac 


. from account executive, 


count executive, Compton Advertising, 


New York. 


Horton, Church & Goff, Inc. . . Providence, 
R.I., appointed agency for Madison Indus- 
tries, Pawtucket, R.I., manufacturer of tools 
for the metalworking industry. 


Molesworth Associates . . New rk 


y 
named agency for Electro-Tec Corp., South 
f 


Hackensack, N.J., a major supplier of slir 
rings, switches and relays to industry and 


the military. 


Ward William & Co. . . Union, N.J., has 
named Gerene B. Coates associate account 





IM GALLERY 


Vanda Roberts: world travelling 
woman industrial photographer 


Vanda Roberts is in a highly un- 
usual occupation for one of her sex: 
she is an industrial photographer— 
and one of the most outstanding in 
the country. 

Mrs. Roberts’ assignments take her 
everywhere in the world, including 
some rather exotic locations—the 
Malayan jungles, the wilder sections 
of Alaska, irrigation projects in Ja- 
pan—all to set up her equipment 
and photograph American-made in- 
dustrial and construction equipment 
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. » Names and faces in the news 


and business operations for ads or 
publicity. 

She logs about 100,000 air miles a 
year, but circumstance has on occa- 
sion necessitated the use of dog- 
sleds, mules, blimps and rickshaws 
for transportation. 

An art major at Ladycliffe Col- 
lege in New York, her first job was 
far removed from her present one 
she was doing publicity for Westing- 
house in New York. She did, how- 
ever, work with industrial photog- 
raphers there, and learned much 
about the business before setting 
out as a freelance photographer. 
She is now associated with Inter- 
state Industrial Reporting Service, 
New York. 

Clients for whom she has done 
work at Interstate include: Allis- 
Chalmers, Bank of America, Kop- 
pers Chemical, DuPont, LeTour- 
neau-Westinghouse and Worthing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Roberts is married to 
Alexander Roberts, president and 
general manager of Interstate. They 
live in Rockville Center, Long Is- 
land, with their two daughters. 


executive and Franklin D. Walker senior 
account executive. Miss Coates was form- 
erly advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager for semiconductor products at Bendix 
Corp. Mr. Walker formerly was account 
executive with Gaynor & Ducas. 


Donald L. Arends, Inc. . . La Grange, IIl., 
named agency for two companies: Bates 
Packaging Services, La Grange, dealing in 
ice cream packaging equipment; and Sean 
Am Co., McHenry, Ill., manufacturers of 
inter-com systems and related electrical 
communication items, and _ high-speed 
electronically-controlled money and coupon 
counting machines. 


Carr Liggett Advertising Cleveland, 


named agency for Diamond Power Spe 
cialty Corp., Lancaster, O., manufacturer 
of boiler cleaning systems and other power 


specialties. 


G. M. Basford Co. . 


agency for Motor Cargo, 


Cleveland, named 
Akron, Ohio, a 
carrier company operating branch offices 
r terminals in 22 cities in 13 eastern and 
midwestern states and the District of Co 


lumbia. 


Charles H. Feiglstok 
manager, Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Pitts 


from production 


burgh, to account executive, Dan Frye Ad 


vertising, Pittsburgh 


Anderson & Cairns . . New York, ar 
pointed agency for Royal Metal Mfg. Co.'s 
DeLuxe Metal Products Div., New York 
maker c ling equipment, industrial 
shelving, library ure and steel cabi 
nets. A&C has also been named agency 
for Volvo Import, Inc., and its Farm Tractor 
Div., to handle advertising for Volvo's 


} 


Swedish-built marine and industrial en 


zines and gas-powered "compact" tractors. 


Robert Wilkerson . . from advertising and 
marketing director, Minerals and Chemi 
cals Corp., of America, Menlo Park, N.J., 
to vice-president and account supervisor, 
Ray Ellis Advertising, Chatham, N. J. 
which was subsequently named agency 
for Minerals and Chemicals Corp. The 


company mines and processes natural 


earth minerals. The Ellis agency has also 
been named agency for Wm. Steinen Mfg. 


Co., Newark, maker of industrial nozzles 


and heating accessories. 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, has appointed 
two to its creative and account service 
staff: Gregory A. Manchester, formerly 
advertising, pr and sales promotion man- 
ager for several major Detroit industrial 
firms, including Wesson Tool Co.; and 
Robert J. Cunningham, from advertising 
coordinator, Vickers, Inc. New account for 
Denham is Robin Products Co., Warren, 
Mich., makers of self-retaining fasteners 

Continued on page 172 





Single Show Displays— North American picks 
up your display, gets it to the show on time 

.. giving your personnel plenty of time to 
get ready for the crowds. When the show's 
over, we return it to your plant 


Short Term Series— You give us your sched 
ule we pick up the display and make all 
time and travel arrangements—storing be 
tween shows if necessary—and then return 
the display to your plant 


Which of these 
Display Shipping Services 
will give you 


lowest cost per exposure? 


When you invest in a display—exposure is what 
you want for the payoff. North American 
Van Lines has assisted many firms in developing 
display itineraries, both in the U. S. and abroad. 
This “mobile merchandising” brings your sales story 
to your customers when and where your plans re- 
quire. Just design your display and pick your spots, 
and North American’s display service will give 
you a new dimension in promotion planning. 

Ask your traffic manager, your local North 


Long Term Series—We assign driver and van 


as many as needed to exclusively handle American agent or write our World Headquarters 
your display), and pre-arrange all time and 


travel arrangements. This service is available P = ° ° 
nationally or internationally in Fort Wayne for complete details. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. 000, Fort Wayne, Indiana North¥American 
The Gentle Giant of the Moving Industry 


@9¢4 SPONSORS OF "CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE" ON ABC-TV 
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The total effectiveness 
of your Direct Mail 
campaign — in dollars 
and cents — will be re- 
flected by the type 
and quality of the lists 
you choose. 


And those who are ac- 
quainted with mailing 
lists know that year 
after year acceptance 
of lists does not come 
by pure chance. Ac- 
cepted lists, like those 
built and maintained 
by McGraw-Hill, hold 
their top-ranking 
places by results 
alone. 


To get full information 
on the most accurate 
and up-to-date indus- 
trial mailing lists avail- 
able anywhere, write 
to: 


McGRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL 
DIVISION 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36,N.Y. 
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used in automotive, appliance, machinery 
and instrument fields. 


Williams & London Advertising . 
N.J., and New York, appointed agency for 
Standard Chlorine Chemical Co., South 
Kearny, N.J., manufacturer of a grease- 
liquefying agent and destroyer of odor- 
causing bacteria used by sanitary engi- 
neers as well as the food industry. 


- Newark, 


Marvin M. Jacobson .. from Riedl & 
Freede agency to copywriter, O. S. Tyson 
& Co., New York. 


Robert W. Tiechmann . . from account ex 
ecutive, Wentzel & Fluge, Chicago, to ac- 
count executive, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., Chicago. 


Palmer, Codella & Associates . . Has 
opened a Pittsburgh office in the Oliver 
Building. 


Smith, Winters, Mabuchi . . New York, a 
pointed agency for United States Commu 
nications, Hicksville, N.Y., and Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp., Flushing, N.Y. The 
communications company makes wireless 
paging and public address systems; 
Eutectic manufacturers welding rods, elec 
trodes and chemical aids. 
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36-page ad. . 


Pcul M. Healy Advertising Agency . 
Montclair, N.J., appointed agency for Pneu- 
Hydro Valve Corp., Cedar Knolls, N\J., 
manufacturers of hydraulic, pneumatic and 
cryogenic components. 

James O. Peck . . from industrial market 
ing director, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chi 
cago, to the Peck Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
industrial photo-reporting firm servicing 
advertisers and agencies, which he 
founded in 1944. 


Charles A. Reincke . 
dent of Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, 
succeeding Wallace Meyer who will now 
act as chairman of the board. At the same 
time, Arthur L. Reincke becomes treasurer 


as well as secretary. 


+ appointed presi- 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York 
named agency for HCM Corp., New York 
listributor of electronically-controlled en 
jraving equipment, offset printing presses, 


ind proofing presses. 


Lawrence O. Holmberg Co. . . Chicago, 
xppointed agency for International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corp., Skokie, IIl., to 


handle its corporate advertising. 


ee Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, inc. . 
yhic named agency for the Automatic 
C division of The Yale 


Chicago, maker of in 


36 transistors tested 
simultaneously... by 
a 1012 Visicorder 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s Heiland Div., Denver, dom- 


inated the April issue of Research/Development with a 36-page ‘‘technical reference 
manual” (a spread of which is shown here). The four covers of the ad are in full color. 
According to Felix Pogliano, Heiland ad manager, case histories were used to ‘’demon- 
strate that the versatility of the Visicorder [oscillograph] is limited only by the imagina- 
tion of the man who uses it.’” Agency is Tool & Armstrong, Denver. 
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16-page catalogue 


enterprise 


photos. 
P.O. BOX 6873-A 


DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


AMERICA'S LARGEST 
ART SUPPLY CENTER 


COLORED 
PAPERS 


a 
° # TRU-TONE 


No more color guesswork. Pocket size 
swatch book divided into 2 palettes 
of colored papets—each palette visu- 
ally perfect to use together. 237 
colors including 30 shades of gray! 


TRU-TONE SWATCH BOOK 
TRU-TONE SHEETS 18 x 24” 
Samples on request 


Write on your letterhead 

for 200 page catalogue of 

art supplies — “an En- Azm 
cyclopedia of Artists , - 
Materials.” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








dustrial lift trucks and other materials 
handling equipment. 


Michel-Cather . . New York, named agen- 
cy for Hauck Mfg. Co., New York, sup- 
plier of industrial combustion equipment 
for production, construction and mainte- 


nance uses. 


Robert L. Mahon . . 
copy and public relations, Frank Block As- 


from vice-president, 


sociates, to copy-contact, Batz-Hodgson 
Neuwoehner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Curtis Winter Co. . . Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed agency for Young Spring & Wire 
Corp., Westwood, Cal., to handle adver- 
tising and promotion of its Flex-O-Lator 
bedding and upholstery products. 


Albert J. Turner . . 
Madden, Milwaukee, to, account manager, 
Mautner Advertising Agency, Milwaukee. 


from partner, Turner- 


Kenneth A. Young Associates . . Brook- 
line, Mass., named agency for Dielectric 
Products Engineering Co., Raymond, Me., 
manufacturer of transmission lines and re- 
lated components for the communications 
industry. 


Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. . . New York, 
named agency for Precision Circuits, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., designer and manufac- 
turer of printed wiring boards, flush cir- 
cuits and printed wiring assemblies. 
Robert G. Stroyke . . from assistant re- 
search director to account executive, indus- 
trial division, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Los Angeles. 


Boland Associates . . San Francisco, has 
added three new account managers: Rob- 
ert A. Penfield, former account executive, 
McCann-Erickson, New York; John Joss, 
former assistant vice-president, marketing, 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics Co., 
Dallas; and Miles K. Benedict, formerly 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
San Francisco. 


Samuel P. Norton . . from advertising su- 
pervisor, dealer relations, New Holland 
Machine Co., division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., New Holland, Pa., to copywriter, 
Adams Associates, York, Pa. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N.J., 
appointed agency for Alkon Products 
Corp., Hawthorne, N.J., producer of cyl- 
inders, valves and drill units. 


Neals, Roether, Hickok . . Orlando, Fia., 
named agency for Sperry Electronic Tube 
Div., Sperry Rand Corp., Gainsville, Fla., 
which researches, develops, manufactures 
and tests traveling wave and klystron 

Continued on page 174 








SPECIFICALLY 


. FOR THE MAN 


WHO SPECIFIES 


"HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Ralph E. 
Landerholm 
Professional 
Engineer 

Wood & 
Landerholm 
Spokane, Wash. 


*Engineers’ Product File is 
superior to other pre-filed cat- 
alogs in this field. We believe 
all manufacturers of mechan- 
ical equipment should be in- 
terested in your publication 
since it reaches the engineers 
who specify the equipment.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
Med 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers” 
PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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SAFETY MARKET 
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Here’s Why: 
DOMINANT MARKET COVERAGE 


Reaching into 25,000 plants in all 
segments of industry, the NEWS has 
the highest circulation 34,165 (paid) 
ey ae Tehum eltielblectateemirmactcertCAmiCo(e! 


LOWEST COST PER PROSPECT 


Cost to reach this highly selective 
product-buying audience is less than 
any other safety magazine. Only 
$11.71 per thousand subscribers. The 
NEW’'’S larger circulation makes the 
difference 


PROVEN READER ACTION 

The NEWS ts results. In 1959 
alone, the N IS received over 
40.000 product inquiries from its 
readers. Each inquiry, a request for 
more information on a product or 
service featured or advertised in the 
NEWS, provided the manufacturer 
with a positive sales lead 


Get all the facts - 


Send for copy 
of NSN Market 
and Media File 
today. See how 
toreach today’s 
Multi-Million 
Dollar Safety 
Market 

Write today 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION | 


Hattonal 
SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 173 


tubes for a variety of microwave appli- 
cations, 


Dolores E. Kupperman - former owner 
of Cosmetic Marketing & Merchandising 
Co., named marketing and merchandising 
director of North Advertising’s New York 
office. 

Donaldson Associates . . Huntington, New 
York, appointed agency for Potter Instru 
to handle advertising for its 
high 
speed printers and associated data proc 


ment Co., 
line of tape handlers, tape readers, 
essing equipment 


Fred Wittner Co. 
agency for 


New York, 
Engineering mag- 


named 
Electrical 
azine, official organ of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 

Herbert D. Maneloveg . . from associaie 
media director to 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


media director, Batten, 
New York. 


Wallace H. Kinz .. 
tising manager, Hooker Chemical 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
G. M. Basford Co., 


from assistant adver- 
Corp., 
to account executive, 
Cleveland. 


James A. Hotchkiss 
Caples Co., Chicago, 
tive services, Sander Allen, Inc., Chicago. 


- « from copy chief, 
to director of crea- 


Howard H. Monk & Associates . . 
ford, IIl., 
Canna Co., 


Rock- 
appointed agency for Hills-Mc- 
Chicago, manufacturer of 


valves, proportioning pumps, lubricators 


and magnesium castings. 


from advertising man- 
Phila- 
executive handling 


James A. Lees . . 
ager, Technitrol 
delphia, 
components and instrumentation accounts, 
Havertown, 


Engineering Co., 
to account 


Technical Marketing agency, 
Pa. 


Black-Russell-Morris 
pr and marketing agency, has 
offices in Newark, N.J. President is George 
Black, most recently advertising and pub- 
licity manager, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa.; vice-president and treasurer is 
Melville Morris, formerly president and 
owner of Circo Equipment, Clark, N.]J. 
Robert W. Russell, secretary and head of 
art and production, has been with Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Consolidated Metal Prod- 
ucts and American Chain & Cable. 


new advertising, 
opened 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. . 
closed its Houston branch office May 31. 
Douglas S. Craig, vice-president and co- 
manager, will open his own agency. Jack 
D. Rittenhouse, also an MRG&R vice-presi- 
dent and co-manager, will start a con- 
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@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
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tion field 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 
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An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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sulting business in Houston. MRG&R’s 12 


accounts presumably will go with the 
new Craig agency. The four major ac- 
counts National Lead 
Co., Wilson Supply Co., Gray Tool Co. 
the Houston Post. The branch was 


closed because of operating losses during 


are Baroid Div., 
and 


its three years of operation. 


Media changes. . 


Airlift . . Washington, D.C., has inaugu- 
rated a series of bulletins highlighting the 
significant trends in the air transportation 
field. They are available from the publica- 
tion's New York office—20 E. 46th St., New 


York 17. 


Steinebach 


Brennan 


Marino Tallinger 


David C. Kiefer . . from marketing director 
of Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, and 
business manager of Penton’s Steel to 
marketing vice-president of Penton. Other 


Penton promotions: Joseph P, Lipka, treas- 


urer and assistant secretary of Penton, 
takes on added duties as a vice-president. 
Roger W. Bolz, from editor of Automation 
to publisher-editor of that publication. Rus- 
sell C. Jaenke, president of Penton, re- 
linquishes the position of business man- 
ager of Automation. Larry D. Brennan, 
from advertising sales manager of Auto- 
mation to advertising director of that pub- 
lication. Frank G. Steinebach, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Penton, takes on 
added duties as publisher and editorial 
director of Foundry. Mr. Steinebach was 
editor of Foundry, and is succeeded by 
William G. Gude, formerly managing edi 
tor. Robert L. Hartford, from business man 
ager to publisher of Machine Design. Sal 
F. Marino, from promotion director of Steel, 
Automation, Foundry and corporate pro 
motion, to business manager of Steel. Mr. 
Marino will also function as co-publisher 
of Steel, sharing these responsibilities with 
Walter J. Campbell, editor of that publi 
cation. Charles A. Tallinger, Jr., from as- 
sistant business manager of Steel to ad- 
vertising director of that publication. 


New Equipment News . . published by 
Canadian Engineering Publications, To 
ronto, announces the following rates, effec 
tive Aug. 1, 1960: 

1- 6- 12- 
times 
$84 


times 
$90 


time 
$95 


Space 

Single unit (3!/.x5”) 
Double unit 
(3Y/.x1014” or 7x5”) 190 168 156 


. from circulation and 
published by 
publisher. 


Bernhard M. Auer . 
promotion director, Time, 
Time, Inc., New York, to 
Underwater Engineering . . is name of bi 
monthly to be introduced by Ground Sup- 
Cleveland. May-June is 
be circulated to 15,227 


engineers, research scientists, procurement 


port Equipment, 


the first issue, to 
heads and management specialists en 
gaged in underwater engineering. Rates 
are: 

12- 
times 
$605 
400 
315 


6-times 
$635 
425 
335 


one-time 
l-page $665 
2/3-page 445 
1/2-page 350 


Space 


John C. Mcintyre . . from Chicago man- 
ager, Duncan Scott & Co., to midwestern 
sales manager, American Drycleaner and 
American Laundry Digest, published by 
American Trade Magazines, Chicago. 


from Detroit office 
to national adver- 


William R. Evans. . 
advertising manager 
tising manager, Burroughs Clearing House, 
published by Burroughs Corp., Detroit. He 
succeeds Frank E. Quish, who has retired. 


ical Education . . pub- | 
Continued on page 176 | 
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BUYING FUNCTIONS! 





If you’re selling purchasing 
agents, your sales message be- 
longs in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. BPD’s distributor-paid 
circulation of 33,985 among this 
group reaches almost 10,000 more 
than any other industrial pub- 
lication. 

The remainder of BPD’s more 
than 80,000 circulation is aimed 
at the other 2 vitally important 
members of the buying team- 
engineers and executives. Thus, 
complete saturation coverage of 
all buying influences is assured. 

These buyers read each BPD 
issue eagerly. In it they find 
latest information on tools, ma- 
chines, materials and compo- 
nents. Their interest is clearly 
shown by their requests for more 
information. Average number of 
inquiries per issue is 10,604. 

For maximum coverage of all 
buying functions, advertise reg- 
ularly in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. A-1257A 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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lished by American Chemical Society, 
Easton, Pa., announces new rates, effec- 
tive July 1, 1960 (January, 1961, for cur- 
rent advertisers): 

12- 
Size one-time 6-times times 
full page $260 $230 $200 
2/3-page 195 170 150 
1/2-page 145 130 - £8 


Harrison M. Rollings . . 
Management Magazines, to Detroit district 


from sales staff 


manager, American Machinist/Metalwork- 
ing Manufacturing. He succeeds William 
J. Reichard, now Cincinnati district man- 
ager of the publication, which is pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Also, Robert A. Jobson, from 
vice-president and Detroit office manager, 
O'mara & Ormsbee, to Detroit district man- 
ager of McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week. 
McGraw-Hill has also announced inaug- 
urating publication of Nucleonics Week, 
a weekly newsletter supplementing the 
monthly coverage provided by Nucleonics. 
No advertising will be accepted. 


Marina Management. . is name of month- 
ly to be introduced in January, 1961, by 
Business News Publishing Co., Detroit. It 
will serve the 10,000 marinas which cater 
to the needs of over 7,500,000 boat owners. 


Robert H. Gotshall . . from northwestern 
advertising manager, Detroit Free Press, 
to Detroit sales office of Construction Equip- 
ment, published by Conover-Mast Publi- 
cations, New York. 


Grain Age .. is name of monthly to be 
introduced in October, 1960, by Editorial 
Service Co., Milwaukee, to serve the grain 
storage and merchandising field. 


Modern Converter . . published by David- 
son Publishing Co., Duluth, Minn., will 
be issued twice monthly beginning in 
July. It serves the foil, film and paper 
converting industry. 


Hospital Administration & Construction . . 
published by Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions, Don Mills, Ontario, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in National Business 
Publications, Washington, D.C. 


Ronald K. Jurgen . . from editor of Elec 
tronic Equipment Engineering (formerly 
Electronic Equipment) to editor of Indus- 
trial Electronics, to be introduced in 
August by Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N.Y. Also, Joseph F. Ryan, from 


vice-president and eastern manager for 
Rogers Publishing Co., to sales manager 
of Industrial Electronics, and R. A. Neu- 
bauer, assistant publisher of Sutton’s 
Electronic Equipment Engineering, takes 
on added duties as assistant publisher of 
Industrial Electronics. 


Materials in Design Engineering . . pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, has opened an advertising sales 
office at 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 
Robert A. Sommer is district manager in 
charge. Also, Reinhold’s Progressive Archi- 
tecture has changed its layout and design 
and has reorganized and regrouped the 
editorial content. Other Reinhold announce- 
ments: Frederick C. Dorr, sales representa- 
tive for Chemicals & Engineering News in 
the Midwest, named manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office; and David N. 
Whitcombe, formerly assistant circulation 
manager, named circulation manager. 
Contractor . . published by Walther Pub- 
lishing Associates, has moved to the 
Herald Tribune Building, 230 West 4lst 
St., New York. 


Walter H. Diamond . . from editor of Mc- 
Graw-Hill's American Letter and director 
of McGraw-Hill International's foreign 
economics department, to executive edi- 
tor of United States Investor, published by 
Frank P. Bennett & Co., New York. 


Food Engineering . . has been purchased 
by Chilton Co., Philadelphia, from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 
Grahame E. Riddell, publisher; Frank K. 
Lawler, editor, and Ivan C. Miller, circula- 
tion manager, will continue with the pub- 
lication. 


B. Chester Waddell . . from New England 
district manager, Media/scope, to same 
position with Electronic Products, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 


Microwave Journal . . Boston, has an- 
nounced new rates, effective July 1, 1960: 

12- 
Size one-time 6-times times 
full page $800 $750 $700 
2/3-page 560 520 485 
1/2-page 440 405 375 


Building Products Dealer . . 
its circulation 61%, to 26,500, beginning 
with its July issue. The magazine is pub- 
lished by Hudson Publishing Co., Los 
Altos, Cal. Also, Frank Wenter, from head 
of his own Los Altos publishers repre- 
sentative firm, to advertising director of 
Hudson's Building Products and Building 
Products Dealer. 


will increase 


Robert E. Ahrensdorf . . from head of 





Robert E. Ahrensdorf Co., Los Angeles 
publishers representative, to publisher, 
Hayden Publishing Co., New York. Also, 
James S. Mulholland, Jr., and T. Richard 
Gascoigne, from co-publishers to president 
and board chairman, respectively, at 
Hayden. Two Ahrensdorf Co. employes, 
Stanley I. Ehrenclou and John V. Quillman, 
also are joining Hayden as San Francisco 
and Los Angeles regicnal sales managers. 


Ahrensdorf Lace 


Richard W. Lace . . from general sales 


T to Detroit 


manager, Watervliet Tool Co., 
regional manager, Stanley Publishing Co., 


Chicago. 


Nonmetallic Minerals Processing . . is 
name of a monthly to be introduced in 
October, 1960, by Ceramic Publications, 
Cleveland. Edited for engineering and pro- 
ducticn management, the publication will 
be directed exclusively to the producers 
of lime, cement, gypsum and all other 
heat processed nonmetallic minerals. First 
issue will have a circulation of over 
3,500. Base advertising rate is $250 per 
insertion for a 12-time black-and-white 
page. 

John D. Murray .. from sales staff, Na- 
tion's Business, to midwestern advertising 
salesman for ASHRAE Journal, published 
by the American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, 
New York. He succeeds William J. Gaten- 
by, who recently was named advertising 
sales manager of the ASHRAE Journal. 


Data Processing & Microfilming Systems. . 
is name of a quarterly to be introduced 
in July by United Business Publications, 
New York. It will be sent to 25,000 top- 
level executives, technicians and govern- 
ment officials responsible for data process- 
ing, information management, systems and 


communications. 


James W. Claar .. from Los Angeles re- 
gional manager to western advertising 
manager, Missiles & Rockets and Armed 
Forces Management, published by Ameri- 
can Aviation Publications, Washington, 
D.C. He will continue to work out of the 
Los Angeles office. Also, John Anderson 
has been named Detroit regional advertis- 
ing manager of AAP’s Airlift and Air 
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For Speeches . . For Meetings . . For “‘On-Camera’”’ Use 


RELAX . . use a TelExecutive!“ 


THE ONLY L-O-W C-O-S-T SPEECH 
PROMPTING DEVICE 


COMPLETE WITH 

TOP GRAIN 

CARRYING CASE 
Unbelievably Low Priced! 


Be ‘‘professional’’! End tedious memorizing . . 
fear of forgotten lines . . 
speeches, annoying page turning! Here is a fully guaran- 
teed professional prompting device at an ali-time low 
cost! Ideal for “‘lip-sync’’ work, for lectures, for presen- 
tations. YOU control the speed of illuminated script! Ex- 
tremely portable .. . 

Write For Additional Information and FREE Trial Offer! 


TeliT Industries, Inc. — 226-8 s. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 


* ‘TelExecutive’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., 
Trademark of TelePrompter Corp., N. Y. 


EVER OFFERED 


169” 


eliminate 
. abandon hard-to-read typed 


weighs only 7 Ibs.! 











LITERATURE RACKS 


Move your brochures faster 


Light, bright aluminum will dress 
up your dealer’s show room and 
keep your literature fresh and neat. 
Get that extra sell out of catalogs 
and brochures. 


Write for bulletin. 


RLINGTONW 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 


19015 W. Davison * Detroit 23, Michigan 


SPECIALIZES 
PAN Cr-W 41) |e) 


Bacon offers complete clipping 
coverage of magazines. Not just a 
few publications but over 3500 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years 
of clipping bureau experience: 


GUARANTEED READING LIST 
Our complete list published in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
Special department checks in 
all magazines and subscriptions 
daily. 

READER’S MANUAL 
Each reader gets cross-indexed 
instruction manual, up-to-date 
for every account, every day. 


NO FARMING OUT 
Each reader trained, works full 
time on our own premises. We 
neither buy nor sell clippings to 
other bureaus. 

NO QUOTAS 
Well paid employees take time 
required to provide neat, 
complete, accurately 
identified clippings. 

For Pgs a details on service 


and charges, send for our 
New Bulletin #59. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


| 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Mackey (left) and Mr. Robert J. Bowes, Jr., 
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If you’ve been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “dog-eared” copies of 
Proceedings. It’s not a case of poor paper and 
printing—we use the best quality—it’s just an ex- 
ample of pass-along readership taken to extremes! 


Of course, 57,334 (ABC) professionally 
qualified men receive individual copies of 
Proceedings at home each month, as well as 13,976 
students in engineering colleges. What’s the reason 
for this important following? 

Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey 
of its many readers to find out what they thought. 
Here are some of their reactions. ““We use 
Proceedings as a reference. It’s really a text. Has 
the largest amount in proportion of text, the high- 
est quality text, and the largest amount of informa- 
tional advertising of any book in the industry.” 
And, of special interest to advertisers, one chief 
engineer said, “I’ve saved half-a-million dollars by 
buying from ads in Proceedings, and I’ve bought 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « 


of Sylvania’s Picture Tube Operations 


library at Seneca Falls, N 


FROM ITS READERS! 


a quarter of a million dollars worth of equipment 
from the ads.” 


Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said 
they have some. purchasing responsibility! And, as 
a further indication of the effectiveness of using 
Proceedings to reach buying factors of electronic 
equipment, components and supplies, these readers 
expressed a 2 to 1 preference for Proceedings 
when compared with mentions of all the electronic 
books. (Survey available upon request—ask for it!) 


Are you now reaching this important, se- 
lect audience for your product? ‘You can, you 
know, reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings 
for just $8,640. (1960 rates). A similar schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $29,087.50... and 
in a weekly, $46,280! Call or write today for all 
the facts. Find out what selling power Proceedings 
really has! Reach 61,957 (net paid circulation) 
top-level radio-electronics men each and every 
month throughout the year! 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers . 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36,N.Y. @ 
MINNEAPOLIS @ 


MUrray Hill 2-6606 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES 





copy chasers 





MEATY MAIN DISH IN A MINUTE 





Tew ext recphemp 
Cooked like go wanted 
at oll the juice xt 
gravy. Turns potatoes 
even leftovers 
dishes. dust try Chef Boy-Ar-Des 


Meatholls with Gravy It 


eS) Sa 





It takes a wife to know the «ifference 


“Wait tll you see how big 1 am!” 


Everyone, tig and litle. young ond 
ete, enyeys vests by Leng Distence 


OL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 





Oh, what will you do without water?! 


vot wan on oe oo veanewe G CAST IRON PIPE 





OK 


as inserted 








Tasty . . to the point 


Pocket-size ads prove that 


Reader identification . . 


Human interest . . 


‘thinking small’ 


takes big skills 


Dramoa . . surgical dilemma 


j % e ’ 2 E 
* Z “* 


at 
- FP ‘ 
~~ . 
‘ '¢ more fun 


Most industrial advertisers who use digest-size magazines 


have a lot to learn about designing ads for limited space. 


Gey The Reader’s Digest is not the 
magazine we’d most likely select to 
curl up with before the fire on a 
cold winter’s night, but we do think 
it a profitable experience—and we 
recommend this to you—to examine 
occasionally the ads that run in 
there. 

By the square inch, advertising 
in Reader’s Digest is probably as 
expensive as you can get, and since 
there isn’t much room per page to 
move around in, the people as- 
signed to the advertising therein 
undoubtedly exercise a great deal 


of judgment in determining the 
words and pictures that are to carry 
the burden of the cost. 

The stage isn’t big enough to per- 
mit an art director to be flamboyant, 
and the limited acreage puts a 
severe restriction upon rhetoric. 
Whatever is to be communicated 
must appear in sharp focus and 
with an economy of language. 


Good lessons . . We want to warn 
you that before we’ve finished we’re 
going to make some remarks about 
the advertising that runs in the 





Dancing feet . . 





Beauty . . plus Curiosity 
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frie sugar helps dieters 
say “no” to seconds 


Sey comme 








How much neediess tederal 
spending is hidden in your tax bill? 


You witinaty sme o set pepe 











Headlines draw the crowds . 


small industrial magazines, so we 
want you to pay attention now to 
what happens when the truly skill- 
ful practitioners on Madison Avenue 
are required to (as the Volkswagen 
ad says) “think small.” 

Three things they don’t do: 


1. They don’t take a Life- or Post- 
size ad and reduce it to pocket size. 


2. They don’t take a Time- or Good 
Housekeeping-size ad and run it 
sideways in Reader’s Digest in or- 
der to save plate cost. 


3. They don’t crowd in all the mes- 
sage they can think of as if adver- 
tising were about to go out of style. 


Advertisements in Reader’s Di- 
gest attempt to put across one im- 
portant idea with a maximum of 
simplicity in dramatic effect and a 
minimum of words. 

Ads must have high stopping 
power, for the competition from edi- 
formidable, but 
attention value cannot be achieved 
at the cost of simplicity. The “wal- 
lop” must come from a-single eye- 
catching pictorial element or from 
a commanding or intriguing *head- 
line—not from an unusual layout. 


torial material is 


Six gems .. In the group of six 
ads reproduced on page 179 you'll 
see how pictures have been‘used to 
bring the eye to a brief message. In 
each of these cases, the picture is 
the dominant element, yet it gets a 
big assist from the headline. 

> Chef Boy-ar-Dee: Illustration— 
delicious-looking meat balls. Head- 
line—“Meaty Main Dish in a Min- 
ute.” (Appetite appeal plus time- 
saving.) 
> Hanes: 


Illustration — construc- 
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. copy follows through 


tion worker and_ wife-with-his- 
shorts. Headline—“It Takes a Wife 
to Know the Difference.” (Reader 
identification plus product advan- 
tage.) 

> Bell Telephone System: Illustra- 
tion—attractive family scene. Head- 
line—“‘Wait till you see how big I 
am!” (Human interest.) 

> Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion: Ilustration—operating 
Headline—“‘Oh what will you do 
without water?” (Drama and curi- 
osity.) 

> National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association: Illustration— 
dancing feet. Headline—“Have more 
fun on carefree floors of Oak.” (Un- 
usual camera shot, user-benefit.) 
> Burlington Hosiery Co.: Illustra- 
tion—legs. Headline—“Quick—which 
is the Burlington Support Stock- 
ing?” (Beauty and reader involve- 
ment.) 


room. 


Head stops ‘em .. Long copy is 
not necessarily ruled out, but usu- 
ally if the message is considerable, 
the type area is made the dominant 


element and the words don’t have 
to fight the graphics. It’s put up to 
the headline to draw the crowd. 
Thus: 


> Sugar Information, Inc.: “How 
sugar helps dieters say ‘no’ to sec- 
onds” 

> Metropolitan Life: “An 
message about POLIO” 

> Power Companies: “How 
needless federal spending is hidden 
in your tax bill?” 


urgent 


much 


There’s no reluctance here, ap- 
parently, to follow the style of the 
editorial. Note that some long-copy 
ads, except for the label “Adver- 
tisement,” look as though they were 
editorial features. 

Even ads with multiple compo- 
nents are handled with more struc- 
tural grace than most simple ads in 
business papers. There is a lot of 
information (these are the success- 
ful exceptions to the rule about get- 
ting across a single idea) in the 
Kellogg’s, RCA Victor, and Maytag 
ads. The headlines are very good: 
“Ready-to-eat Protein for ready- 
to-eat People,” “Look what’s hap- 
pened to Color TV since you last 
saw it!” and “Never before has it 
been this simple to wash clothes ex- 
actly right.” 


Salty still life .. Even the Museum 
of Modern Art treatment comes off 
extremely well in the small space 
when handled with superb taste 
and top-drawer production. In full 
color, the food in the Morton Salt 
ad is as striking as the artist in- 
tended it to be. (see page 182). 
Finally: see what can be done in 
half a Reader’s Digest-size page. 


Sontinued on page 182 
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Multiple components . . can be handled effectively. 
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The assignment: “Track 
down a light, strong, attractive 
housing for a portable type- 
writer.” It took two years of 
work by a whole force of 
highly-trained investigators 
before the case was finished, 
but the results paid off. 
Many materials were 
checked out, but the solution 
to the problem was found in 
x the use of plastic. It led to the 
development of a strong, smartly-designed, two-tone, all- 
plastic portable typewriter housing that is winning wide 
acclaim ..,and sales. With over a million portables sold 
yearly, the sale of plastics takes another big step upward. 
And with the increasing use of plastics in building materials, 
appliances, furniture, luggage, automotive equipment and 
packaging, it’s easy to understand the billion-pound growth 
of plastics last year (to a total of 5% billion pounds). 





Investigate this market! Your clue to extra sales 
lies in the fact that the processing of plastics requires ma- 
chines, motors, tools, dies and a host of supplies and services 
for making, molding and finishing plastic products. And your 
best lead for capturing your share of the market lies in the 
use Of MODERN PLASTICS. ..the dominant magazine in the 
field, with more editorial matter, more paid subscribers and 
more advertising than all other plastics publications combined. 





Get the Files. Write our nearest office for your copy 
of the MODERN PLASTIcs Market and Media Data File. 





MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years @@ 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Art in miniature . . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 180 


The all-copy ad of General Food’s 
is aimed at diabetics, whom it picks 
out of the audience right at the 
start with the headline. This ad runs 
on a yellow tint—a legitimate use 
of color, it seems to us, to separate 
ad from article. 

The Vanish ad takes the other ap- 
proach. Without at all looking 
crowded, it manages to work in an 
attractive picture of a toilet (as at- 
tractive a picture of a toilet as 
we've ever seen), a strong head- 
line (“Look! No Scouring!”), a fine 
supporting subhead (“New VAN- 
ISH cleans, disinfects, bleaches, and 
deodorizes by itself!”), some action- 
urging copy, trademark and two 
pictures of the package. 


Industrial maneuvers .. Now 
let’s see how advertisers of business 
and industrial handle 
themselves when they get into small 


products 


space. 
Well, as we said earlier, they take 
standard-sized 7x10’ ads and re- 
duce them without change, 
foolishly expecting the readers of 
the pocket magazines to have a spe- 
cial degree of eyesight which en- 
ables them to distinguish letter 
characters, one from another, when 
they appear in three-point type. 
Or, if they’re smart enough to 
realize the eyesight limitations, they 


any 
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Ls M ik : 


Je by allowing your doctor } 
gram of chet and medicatior SCC uring! 
The diabetic usually can ta 
almowt all types of toed, bot mm 
units Carbohydrates 


Adverusement 
How times have changed... 
especially for 
the diabetic! 
21. the teat tor diabetes 


4) 
A) 
poe Sc a 


Bur thousands of daabetecs have 
now salved the problem with sweet 
tasting D-Zerta* Gelatin. I's made 
entirely without sugar One serv 
ing has only 12 calories. )-Zerta 
Gelaien comsains so tittle carbo 
drate thet the diabewr usually oan \i AN VA\NiMI cearie 
eat as much as he wants, as otten 
as he wanes ismlects, Oca 

D-Zertw Gelatin comes in six deodorizes by 
fresh-tasting flavors. N combmes 
well wah many foods for tempt 
ingly ditterent entrees and salads 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Gelaun and D-Zerta Pudding. 
too He'll recommend them 
i)-Zerta ss made by General Foods. 
makers of Jel-O* Desserts it's 
avaiaite at all grocery stores. 
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Yellow tint .. Uncluttered . . 


may decide to buy two pages and 
run the 7x10’ ad sideways which 
has, they think, the added virtue of 
“being different” and hence more 
attractive. 

Or, they make up new ads and 
put into them everything they can 
think of they’d like the reader to 
learn about while they’ve got him 
at the page, regardless of the struc- 
tural limitations of the space. 

Few business and industrial ad- 
vertisers design for Modern Ma- 
chine Shop and The Office (two 
very successful pocket-size maga- 
zines) as they would, if they were 
much smarter and were making 
more money on Madison Avenue, 
for Reader’s Digest. 


Examples, good and bad. . It 
wouldn’t do much good to repro- 


duce on these pages any of the ads 
which were reduced from 7x10 or 
even those which ran as 7x10 but 
on their sides in any of these books; 
we have to reduce the ads we show 
here anyway, so it would just be 
making worse what is pretty bad 
in the original form. So let’s over- 
look the cases where the type is 
too small (hundreds of them) and 
discuss a few that were designed 
for small space but not properly 
handled for small space, and a few 
that do look well and read well in 
small size. 

Of the latter, the word few is 
well-chosen. Among the literally 
hundreds of ads in an issue of Mod- 
ern Machine Shop, we found no 
more than six (exclusive of spreads, 
which are not eligible in this study 
of small-space ads) that have in 
any degree the virtues of the ads 
in Reader’s Digest which we ex- 
amined earlier. 

The best—because it’s the simplest 
and actually the only ad among the 
hundreds in this issue which might 
be termed “simple” in its construc- 
tion and minimum number of ele- 
ments—is Avey’s. It has four parts; 
cut-out halftone of machine, head- 
line (it’s more a title: “Automatic 
cycle drilling machine”), four para- 
graphs of copy which get right down 
to business and stay there, and sig- 
nature. This ad—so apparently easy 
to turn out and thus commendable— 
is the joint product of J. Budd 
Steinhilber of Vie Design Studio, 
and on copy, George W. Dewey, 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising, both 
in Yellow Springs, Ohic. 

Next best is Norton’s ad on bar- 
rel-finishing. It’s somewhat more 


Continued on page 184 
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Barrel Finishing is best finishing 
with TUMBLEX" abrasives 
20d you get them fast, foo 
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Simplest . . and best Compact. . 


if complex 


Lots . . well done 





editorial impact... 


audience response! 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


The top editorial service for producers of Ready- 
mix, Block, Pre-stressed and Precast... 


@ Covers all phases of concrete products production 
@ Reaches 23,000 producers every month 
@ Gets greater exposure for your advertising 


@ Leads the field in advertising—(up 15% in ad 
pages for first six months) 


Sell the men who produce concrete products for today’s booming 
construction programs . . . advertise in 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


A MacLean-Hunter Publication BPA 
79 WEST MONROE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS magazine 
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MF’s head . . saving grace 


gh part surt. 
finished to 4 micro in. or less 


SEVEN out of ten 
successful 
threading operations 
require engineering 





A burnisning toot tinishes or 
Sizes at FEEO FATES OF G6 TO 12 IN PER MIN) 
CUTE PROOUC TION TIME COSTS. BOX AND MORE 
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Landis . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 182 


complex than Avey’s, but the layout 


compact, the typography just 


about perfect, and the visual treat- 
ment is interesting. 


Well handled . . There’s quite a 
lot in the Metallizing Engineering 
Co. ad (p. 182), but the art director 
didn’t lose his way. The headline is 
good 
this 
tion”), the two application shots are 
well handled and so is the coupon, 
and the 
both 


copy: 


(“Complete your shop with 
modern metallizing installa- 


is sound. There are 
in the 


copy 
information and sell 


Without metallizing, no mainte- 
nance or “job” shop can offer the 
same complete service as the shop 
that uses industry’s low-cost “put- 
ting-on” tool. 

With modern, low-cost metalliz- 
ing equipment you can spray carbon 
steels, stainless babbitts, brass, 
bronze, nickel, tin, aluminum, zinc, 
special hard-facing alloys, including 
tungsten carbide. 

Save up to 90% of replacement 
costs on machine repair jobs. Do 
your own hard-facing at high speed, 
low cost. Apply long-wearing, cor- 
rosion-resistant coatings. 

A real opportunity for the smaller 
shop. Thousands of large, well- 
known companies and shops have 
been metallizing users for many 
years, not only in maintenance work 
but in production applications on 
original equipment. Now, with mod- 
ern low-cost metallizing equipment 
this high-speed “putting-on” tool is 
within the reach of even the smallest 


shop. 


- fares well 











Nicholson . . looks neat 
many type faces in the ad—but the 
headline which the writer kept right 
on the ball also got nice treatment 
from the typographer. 

The Landis Machine Co. ad fares 
pretty well in spite of a trite illus- 
tration (we'll let it pass as “decora- 
tion”) and the ragged-edge text, be- 
cause the headline is sharp and the 
copy is businesslike. 

Last of the good ones is Nicholson 
File’s handbook offer. There’s quite 
a bit in it, but the arrangement is 
orderly and the typography clean. 
It’s one of the rare cases where 
we'd approve of using a sans serif 
face for text. That’s because the 
measure is so narrow. 


Confusion reigns . . But most of 
the pages in MMS were covered 
with confusion. Look at the Sheldon 
Machine Co. ad, and H. B. Rouse’s 
and Index Machine Co.’s. You notice 
that there is no restraint; they’re 
paying their money for the hall, and 
by Judas they’re going to talk. No 
talent; just a juggling of elements 
until everything fitted in—with no 


consideration given the reader. 

In fact, very few ads appear to 
have been designed expressly for 
the small space. Very few poor ads, 
even, appear to have been designed 
for small space. 


‘Office’ ads better . . Considerably 
better luck in the small-size The 
Office. Some advertisers, including 
a few big ones—like National Cash 
Register—who ought to know bet- 
ter, either reduced standard-size 
ads and thus made the copy vir- 
tually unreadable or—like Monroe, 
ran copy in reverse for the same 
effect. And some more attempted to 


do too much in the small space. 





Our Adlamal 00 

with Punched Card Coupler 

returns 52% on our investment 
each year!” Seeeres = 


a 











2 big ones . . disappointing 


But there were some dandy ads 
that depended on headlines and 
“paid off’ with short but well 
pointed copy: 


> Finch, Pruyn: “Your customer 
will never know your paper costs 
so much less, but your accountant 
will.” (p. 186) 


Continued on page 186 





‘eemremans 
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vem a 
tote ewer to came of samt production sections 
H, B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
py mane 


Much too much. . 


The Madison Faessler Tool Co. ad 
was less successfully laid out—the 
several sections of display type fight 
with each other and there are too 




















Juggling act. . No restraint . . 
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HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
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CAN YOU SEE 
N THIS PICTURE? 
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| 


14" 


YOU CAN 4 


REACH THEM ALL 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great 
and growing sales opportunities through- 
out American industry for those who sell 
adhesives or adhesive products—or the 
materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 
and services used to make, ship, store or 
apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market— 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


AS A SINGLE 
GREAT MARKET 
IN 
ADHESIVES AGE 


and about the magazine that gets to the 
men who can put your products to work 
in the products of thousands of companies 
in over 40 major adhesives-consuming 
industries. 


% You should be able to see at least 9 profit- 
able markets in the photo: luggage, shoes, 
hats, apparel, the cigarette and candy pack- 
ages, magazines, jewelry, railroad cars and 
building. 


101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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YOUR CUSTOMER 

wl. NEVER KNOW 
PAPER CORTS 

SO MUCH LESS 





“T hate to admit it... 











Two faces . . both pleased 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 184 


>» Thomas Collators: “I hate to ad- 
mit it. 
collating is almost fun.” (We like 
that “almost.”) 

> Swingline, Inc.: “The President of 
Swingline owes office managers this 
apology.” 


. but since our new Thomas, 


One hit, one miss . . Control Sys- 
tems, Inc., missed with its pinwheel 
(all this ad does is attract attention; 
to what?), but we like the Smith- 
Corona ad with the two girls and 
the balloons above their heads in 
which, instead of words, are the 
images of the two machines they’re 
apparently happy with. 

And we also like very much the 
“Scotch” Brand Typewriter Clean- 
er ad in which the message is typed 
on the paper (it’s pink paper, which 
makes it even more striking) com- 
ing out of the machine. Here’s the 


Realistic . . ‘‘almost’’ 


Novel . . prexy apology 


way the copy reads: 


This is how easily you clean type- 
writer keys with wonderful new 
“SCOTCH” BRAND _ Typewriter 
Cleaner! 

No messy liquids to stain or spat- 
ter, no putty under your fingernails. 
Just roll this clean, dry sheet into 
your typewriter, pink side up; strike 
each key four or five times. The 
job’s done in three 
your next typing will be sparkling 


minutes—and 


clean! 

Three sheets cost just 
98c; they’re perforated so you can 
tear off used portions and throw 
them away. Better call your office 
supplier now! 


full-size 


Note that the advertiser’s name is 
on the typewriter, not the bottom 
of the ad. 

Idea for all this came from the 
creative group of the Minneapolis 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn. Copy by Richard P. 


Ruhme, and art, Paul Konsterlie. 


olivetti 











Olivetti . . leads the way 
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Pinwheel . . misfires Words . 
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. unnecessary 


Message . . in context 


any ang 


beat t 


COLE 


PORTAGLE 





TOTAL 





Cole and Totalia . . follow in step 


Finally, in The Office, there’s an 
Olivetti ad. You know how much 
we have admired Olivetti ads, and 
it strikes us now, that this very 
characteristic format is ideal for 
small-space ads. This must have 
struck other people the same way, 
because the Cole and Totalia ads 
show the Olivetti influence. 








hitchcock’s 
WOOD WORKING 


FIRST IN EDITORIAL CONTENT 
Editorial content is the first yardstick to use in 
judging any business magazine. Here is an edi- 
torial page count for all woodworking publica- 
tions, January thru December, 1959: 


575 
SL 53° 

| Wood and Wood Products 

| Furniture Production 

300 

257 

250 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING 

Ads contain product information business pub 
lication readers seek. Publications with lots of 
advertising not only serve readers best but also 
reflect considered judgment of manufacturers 
who try to spend ad dollars wisely. Here is an 
ad count for all woodworking publications, 
January thru December, 1959: 


Hitchcock s Wood Working Digest 823 


Wood and Wood Products 747 
Furniture Production 627 


326 
289 


Veneers & Plywood 
208 


FIRST IN SERVICE TO READERS 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest offers these 
services to its readers: 

e Biennial Hitcheock’s Wood Working Directory 

e Technical bulletins and_ reprints 

e Prompt IBM processed inquiry action 

e “‘Hiteheock’s Research Grant’’ to FPRS 


FIRST IN SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest offers these 
extra services to advertisers: 

Mailing lists e Sales letters 

Reprints e Market studies 

Ad display plaques e Dealer lists 

Printing e Data sheets 


How to Judge a 
Business Magazine 


(One of a Series) 


... TOPS in every way 
in service to the 
woodworking industry 


It is relatively easy for any publication 
to be “first” in something. It is difficult 
if not impossible to be “first” in every- 
thing. But “first” takes on real meaning 
only when a publication is tops in all im- 
portant areas of service to its industry. 
We invite you to examine the facts about 
publications serving the woodworking in- 
dustry... 


FIRST IN EDITORIAL QUALITY 

We invite you to send for HWWD Data Sheet 
411—which gives a complete, detailed com- 
parison of major editorial content run during 
1959 by the seven publications serving the 
woodworking industry. 

SECOND IN CIRCULATION 

Total circulation of seven publications serving 


the woodworking industry as of December 31, 
1959. 


25407 


Hitchcock s Wood Working Digest 15,324 
4.404 


7,909 
CE 7.228 © 
GEAR 3,953 - Sworn 

As a yardstick for circulation comparison, send 


for 
HWWD Data Sheet 102—which shows 9,227 plants 
with 20 or more employees in SIC 24 and 25. 


SECOND IN LOW COST 


Here are the cost-per-thousand figures on these 
publications, based on January, 1960 advertising 
rates (12 times, black and white ): 


$1543 


“Combined W&WP-WW- 
Vv & P circulation state- 
ment not available. 


Wo Wood 


FIRST IN READER ACCEPTANCE 
Here are ratings given in two recent reader 
preference studies .. . 
STUDY B 
. HWWD 
. Furniture Production - FPRS Journal 
. Furniture Manufacturer 
. Upholstery 4 
. Industrial Wood Worker 5. Furniture Production 
Wood & Wood Products6. Veneers & Plywoods 
7. Industrial Wood Worker 
8. Furniture Manufacturer 
*Write for HWWD Data Sheets 307 and 308 for full 
details on these studics. 


FIRST IN ATTRACTIVE FORMAT 

It may be true that “you can’t judge a book by 
its cover,” but Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Digest’s artistic covers invite readers inside— 
where attractive layouts add to interest in 
articles and ads alike. 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest covers all phases of 
woodworking—from rough lumber to finished wood product 
WRITE FOR DATA SHEETS MENTIONED ABOVE OR COMPLETE DATA FILE 


Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


Published since 1898 


Wheaton, Illinois 


MO 5-1000 


Furniture Monufocturer $40.88 





Other Hitchcock 
publications serving 
American industry... 


Machine and Tool BLUE BOOK 


The basic, “working’’ book of metal- 
working, this digest-size monthly is the 
best medium to reach the entire metal- 
working industry, including tooling, engi- 
neering, production and maintenance. 
Circulation: 50,100. For details see Market 
Data Book chapter 14/15 or SRDS 88. 


ASSEMBLY & FASTENER ENGINEERING 


A monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to assembling and fastening—from design 
to production line—in large fastener using 
industries and covering all types of as- 
sembly and fastening methods. Circulation: 
28,000. See MDB 14/15 or SRDS 88. 


GRINDING and FINISHING 


This monthly magazine is devoted 100 
per cent to abrasive operations, with “how 
to’ editorial content aimed at showing 
how increased productivity, lower costs 
and/or higher quality can be obtained thru 
abrasive operations. Circulation: 30,000. 
See MDB 14/15 or SRDS 88. 


CARBIDE ENGINEERING 


A monthly magazine which gives methods, 
production and maintenance engineers in 
the metalworking industry detailed infor- 
mation on the efficient use of cutting tools, 
carbide dies and wear parts. Circulation: 
14,000. See MDB 14/15 or SRDS 88. 


PLANT Maintenance & Engineering 


Edited by and for plant engineers, Mailed 
each month to individuals who design, 
maintain and operate plant buildings and 
grounds and mechanicai and electrical 
services in larger manufacturing plants, 
utilities, public buildings and institutions. 
Circulation: 48,000. See MDB1 or SRDS 69. 


MODERN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


The only magazine serving the vast public 
transportation industry, going to manage- 
ment men responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of city, suburban and 
inter-city bus lines, passenger carrying 
railroads and passenger air lines. Circu- 
lation: 9,000. See MDB 29 or SRDS 21. 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


A bi-monthly magazine offering exclusive 
coverage of the big school bus market, 
including public school owned fleets, 
private and parochial school owned fleets 
and contract haulers. Circulation: 22,000. 
See MDB 29 or SRDS 132. 


Hitchcock's 


MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 


This 1000 page annual directory lists 
suppliers of more than 2,100 products used 
in metalworking and eight other valuble 
sections, Sent to 30,000 metalworking 
plants. 


Hitchcock's 


WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 


Published biennially in even numbered 
years, this hard bound book gives suppliers 
of more than 800 products used in wood- 
working, and much other helpful data. Sent 
to 12,000 woodworking plants. 


Hitchcock's 


PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 


Published biennially in odd numbered years, 
this valuable book contains a comprehen- 
sive Buyers’ Guide, a list of associations, 
industry statistics and complete operation 
data on all passenger bus, rail and air 
lines in North America. Sent to 4,500 
operating companies. 


Write for complete data files on 
any or all of these publications 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wheaton, Illinois 
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Bei 
Betive 


Titties 


in their own magazine 


SME Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


7 
Aircraft 


Passenger Cars 
Missiles 
Other Ground Vehicles 


Component Parts 





READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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to the editor 





He likes the way we 
helped solve his problem 


= As usual, IM came through with 
the goods on my inquiry regarding 
getting more mileage out of associ- 
ation memberships. [“Problems in 
Industrial Marketing,” IM, April, p. 
134.] This kind of service and atten- 
tion to reader requests is just one of 
several dozen reasons why I con- 
tinue my subscription to IM year 
after year, while other marketing 
mags get the “try-it-for-a-year 
only” treatment. 

Please accept my sincere thanks 
for your efforts in behalf of my in- 
quiry. My thanks also to those 
gentlemen mentioned in the article. 

WILLIAM J. CARRUTH 
Public Relations, Detroit Diesel 
Engine Div., General Motors 
Corp., Detroit 


Lauds IM editorial, describes 
new ad readership service 


= I was much intrigued with your 
editorial dealing with readership 
studies [“Does readership mean 
buying action?” IM, April, p. 208]. 

You have certainly put your finger 
on a need for more concrete evi- 
dence of the working of technical 
advertising. 

. In an attempt to tell a little 
more about “what happens when 
you advertise in Electrical Manu- 
facturing to design engineers,” [we 
have initiated] Reference Action 
ratings [which] are a_ sensitive 
measure of the degree to which the 
particular ad stimulated readers to 
do something .. . 

It is our hope that this type of 
advertising readership study will 
help agencies in tailoring their cli- 
ents’ sales messages more effective- 
ly to the design field. We hope also 
it will help show their clients that 
there is increasing power in well- 
directed advertising—power to move 
their customers and prospects to 
action. 

This extension of our advertising 


readership studies, of course, is not 

the final answer to the problem. But 

we think it’s a step in the right di- 
rection. 

A. J. ROSE 

Sales Promotion Manager, Elec- 

trical Manufacturing, New York 


[The Reference Action 
which Mr. Rose describes were 
started in January and are based on 
mail surveys to determine what per- 
centage of EM readers read each of 
100 ads in a particular issue and 
which took some action—such as 


reports 


clipping, referring to someone else 
or contacting the advertiser.—Ed. | 


IM to become part of 
marketing textbook 


= Dr. Hector Lazo, professor of 
marketing and chairman of the mar- 
keting department of the New York 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and I are the 
authors of a forthcoming book en- 
titled, “Management in Marketing,” 
which will be published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. this fall. 

We feel that excerpts from your 
magazine which we have selected 
for inclusion in our book will en- 
hance its value considerably. We 





Now, here’s a trade publication with 
depth! 














THE TEXTILE TEAM | 
IN LATIN AMERICA 





Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 











to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
970-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 





DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing « Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wahe-* *-8455 and Just 4% For Marie 


The Ire 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 


would, therefore, appreciate your 
granting us permission to use the 
quoted or cited materials . . . 
ARNOLD CORBIN 
Professor of Marketing, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Admin- 
istration, New York University, 
New York 


Crane goes on making news 


= It is interesting to note that soon 
after your March issue came out 
with a story on the Crane Co. [p. 
47], the Federal Trade Commission 
levied a charge against the company 
for buying up those same small 
companies mentioned in your article. 
It seems that Crane is not quite 
out of the news yet. 
GERALD T. KUC 
Clissold Publishing Co., Chicago 


‘Attributes of ideal industrial 
salesman fit copywriters, too’ 


# It’s remarkable how many of the 
attributes of an “ideal” industrial 
salesman [IM “Industrial Sales Ex- 
ecutive Forum,” April, p. 43] seem 
to me the same characteristics that 


Continued on page 190 











Who's who among industrial 
advertising agencies 
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Curicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


Welcome, number 12612 . . The above 
request to be listed in the April IM tab- 
ulation of industrial agencies (p. 84) de- 
serves more than a promise to be in- 
cluded next year. L. J. Swain Advertis- 
ing’s $247,000 figure for 1959 adver- 
tising in business papers wins it a rank- 
ing of 126% in IM’s tabulation of 200 
agencies. 





RR 
CALLING ALL ADVERTISERS! 
Teenie 


Be on the 
look-out for 
these 2 top 
salesmen 
wanted by 
America’s 
Police Chiefs 
and City 
Officials 


HOW TO SPOT THEM: 


LAW and ORDER is 
written for the top 
police executives 
... those who an- 
nually spend over 
2% BILLION DOL- 
LARS for police 
equipment and 
supplies. It is edi- 
torially stimulat- 
ing and has been 
described as “a 
monthly textbook 
on law enforce- 
ment.” From cars to radios to guns, if a police 
force can use it—LAW and ORDER can sell it. 
Last seen on the desks of 6.472 (BPA) police 
chiefs! Total average circulation of 15,612 
(BPA) makes it the most widely read police 
publication in America. It is armed with sales 
ammunition . . . so don’t approach it lightly. 


i Gp 


MAYOR and 

MANAGER manages 

to get into the 

offices of 9,357 

(BPA) of the top 

city officials in 

America who annu- 

ally spend over 35 

BILLION DOLLARS 

in community im- 

provements. Rea- 

son for this: it is 

jam-packed with in- 

formation directed * sane —— 
solely at the buyers and planners for the 6,400 
U.S. communities with populations of 1,200 or 
more. You can’t miss it .. . it’s informative, 
well edited, and high-up in getting to the heart 
of municipal management problems. The words 
really gotten around: to sell City Hall, tell ‘em 
all about it in MAYOR and MANAGER. 


For more details on 
these “‘most wanted” 
salesmen who really get 
around, contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
Murray Hill 2-6606 
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Brochure Explains 

Photo-Reporting 
In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


--+for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


in every industry and in 
every mode of transportation 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 











If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
120 Liberty St. 


CHICAGO 
Manhcttan Bidg. 


for over 75 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 189 


go to make up a successful indus- 
trial copywriter. 

Subhead after subhead in the ar- 
ticle apply to writer and salesman 
alike. “He must think profit,” “He 
must know his product,” “He must 
solve problems,’ “He must have 
imagination,” “He must be sincere,” 
“He must be helpful,” “He must not 
be too technical,” “He must know 
his customers,’ “He must like his 
job.” 

Nine out of twelve of these re- 
quirements can be pasted on the 
wall above a copywriter’s type- 
writer. Reservations may be noted 
however with the other three, at 
least as applied to industrial adver- 
tising. “He must be dynamic,” “He 
must be aggressive,” “He must be 
ambitious” are, at least, open to 
question. 

His dynamism should not take 
the form of trying to belabor a de- 
sign engineer with hard sell. His 
aggressiveness should steer clear of 
such brags as “PropucTOFLEX and 
only PropucTOFLEX gives you all 17 
of these outstanding advantages.” 
His ambition should be directed to- 
ward achieving clarity of commu- 
nication rather than any self-iden- 
tifying mannerisms of literary style. 

My conclusion is this. There’s a 
lot in common between the knights 
of the brief case and the knights of 
upper case and lower case. 

ERNEST S. GREEN 
Senior Copywriter, Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corp., New York 





ALL USERS 
OF DECALS 


WANTEI 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, 


waterproof, tough. Applied without water in 
any kind of weather. You save many ways. 


Write for free les and estimate — today. 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS COMPANY 
323 SO. QUINCY + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

















For all the Facts on 
| Industrial and Trade 
| Market Data 


y LOOK in 
Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 

















Surprised to see you this morning, 
Harry—thought you were supposed 
to start your vacation today. 
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A sales manager praises 
our new sales ‘Forum’ 


= Your new feature, “Industrial 
Sales Executives’ Forum,” is an ex- 
cellent addition to InpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING and will, I am sure, be of 
major interest to industrial sales 
managers. 

You couldn’t have picked a better 
‘kick-off subject than “What quali- 
ties make an ideal industrial sales- 
man.” 

FRANK J. SHANABERG 

Manager of Sales, American 

Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. 

[Our second Sales Executives For- 

um feature begins on page 56 of this 
issue.—Ed. ] 


They like it, too. . 


> Both myself and our sales man- 
ager were interested in your excel- 
lent article, “What qualities make an 
‘ideal’ industrial salesman.” We feel 
that our sales agents could benefit 
from reading this, and we would 
like to obtain reprints . . 
PETER ROBERTS 
Advertising Manager, The El- 
well-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


> This article is of great interest to 
us, and if we could obtain about 30 
copies we would put them to good 
use by distributing them to our field 
sales staff. 
C. H. BLACK 
Sales Promotion Manager, Metal 
Edge Industries, Barrington, 
N. J. 
> Please send to my attention 600 
reprints of the article, “What qual- 
ities make an ‘ideal’ industrial 
salesman” .. 
J. L. WYLER 
Manager, Sales Promotion De- 
partment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Norwood, O. 


>» We were extremely interested in 
your article. Could you supply us 
with 25 reprints? 
SYLVAN LITZ 
Advertising & Publicity Man- 
ager, Riverside-Alloy Metal 
Div., H. K. Porter Co., River- 
side, N. J. 
[Reprints of the article are available 
at 25¢ each. Write Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill., and ask for Re- 
print No. 407—Ed.] e 





Index to Advertisers 





*Adhesives Age 

*Air Conditioning, Heating & Re- 
frigeration News 

*Aircraft and Missiles 

*American Artisan 

*American Ceramic Society 

*American City, The 

*American Gas Journal 

*American Machinist/Metalworking 
Mfg. 

*American Society 
neers, The 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The 110, 111 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

American Thermoplastic Co. .... 140 

*Appleton Coated Paper Co., The 87-88 
Arlington Aluminum Co. ....... 177 
Associated Business Publications, 
The 

‘Associated Construction Publica- 
tions .... 17-20 

*Automation .... .. 10-11 

*Automotive Industries 4th Cover 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Black Diamond 

*Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .. 
*Breskin Publications .... 102-103, 
Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. . 
*Buttenheim Publications 

*Buyers Purchasing Digest 


*Ceramic Bulletin 
Chemical Week 
*Chilton Publications 

21-23, 83, 
*Civil Engineering 
*Coal Mining 
*Concrete Products 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

101, 106, 107, 153 

*Construction 
*Construction Bulletin 
*Construction Digest 
*Construction News 
*Constructioneer 
*Contractors & Engineers 
Cowan Publishing Co. .... 
Crow, C. C., Publications 
Crow’s Lumber Digest 


3rd Cover 


Dartnell Corporation, The 

*Dixie Contractor, The 

TPG We, CORD, anc 5 cs as sew 
*Domestic Engineering 


Economist, The 
Electrical Construction & Mainte- 


*Electrical Manufacturing 

*Electrical World 

Electronic News 

*Electronics 

*Engineering & Mining Journal .... 8-9 
*Engineers’ Product File 

Enterprise Photos 


Factory 

Fairchild Publications 

*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 128 
Food Engineering ........ 21-23, 139 


Gardner Displays 

*Gardner Publications, Inc. 
Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim, 
Weis, Inc. 

General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. 

*Grinding and Finishing 

*Gulf Publishing Co. 


Haig and Patterson Inc. 

*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 167 
*Hitchcock Publishing Co. ... 4, 5, 187 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working 

Hospital Purchasing File 


Industrial & Engineering Chemis- 
try 
Industrial Electronics 
*Industrial Equipment News 
*Industrial Heating 
*Industrial Press, The 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 
2nd Cover, 178 
Interstate Industrial Reporting Serv- 
ice, Inc. 
WERE EOGIOEY  . oc ceic ec cus 2nd Cover 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 


*Keeney Publishing Co. ...... 
Kenyon, Robert T., Co. 


*Machine Design 

*Machinery 

*Maclean-Hunter 
Inc. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 

*Mayor and Manager 

McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 172 

*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
8-9, 28-29, 32-33, 64-65, 72-73, 90-91, 
93, 129, 145, 154, 159-160 

*Metal Finishing 

Metal Finishing Guidebook Di- 
rectory 

*Metals and Plastics Publications, 
Inc. 

*Michigan Contractor & Builder . 

*Mid-West Contractor 

*Miller Freeman Publications .... 

*Modern Concrete 

*Modern Machine Shop 

*Modern Packaging 

*Modern Plastics 


Publishing Co., 


17-20 


*National Safety News 

*New England Construction 
*New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 

North American Van Lines, Inc. . 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Pacific Builder and Engineer .. 

*Package Engineering 

*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

‘Panamerican Publishing Co. ..... 

*Paper Trade Journal 

*Penton Publications ... 
Perrygraf Corp. 
Petro/chem Engineer 

*Petroleum Engineer 
Co., The 

Pipe Line Industry 

*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 

*Plant Engineering 

Power 

‘Proceedings of the IL.R.E. ........ 

*Products Finishing 

‘Products Finishing Directory 

*Progressive Architecture 

*Public Works Magazine 

‘Public Works Publications 
Purchasing 


10-11, 26, 123 


*Reinhold Publications ... 14-15, 98-99 
Reply-O-Letter 

Roark & Colby Advertising 

*Rocky Mountain Construction .. 


*SAE Journal 

Semiconductor Products ... 3rd Cover 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service .. 

*Smith, Harry W., Inc. 

Smith, S. K., Co. 

*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 24-25 

*Society of Automotive Engineers, 
The 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor . 17-20 

*Space/ Aeronautics 106, 107 

*Steel Publications, Inc. 

Sutton Publications 

Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Technical Publishing Co. 

TeliT Industries, Inc. 

*Texas Contractor 

*Textile Industries 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. ........ L, 
*Thomas Register 

Tichnor Brothers, Inc. 

*Tool Engineer, The 

Traffic World 


U.S. News & World Report 


*Wall Street Journal 
*Western Builder 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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4 - EDITORIALLY 
.SPEAKI NG 


Honeywell in the Spotlight 


Awards for advertising and sales promotion achieve- 
ment are not necessarily proof of unusual results in 
building markets and volume, but they do suggest that 
special skills have been applied to the solution of busi- 
ness problems. 

Thus the fact that Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. recently received two such awards in a single 
week leads one to ask, “What are the policies of this 
company which have given it such distinction? Do the 
awards coincide with outstanding sales success?” 

Herbert D. Bissell, vice-president in charge of the 
merchandising division, was the recipient of a special 
award from Associated Business Publications April 
29, based on its exceptional use of business publications 
(see p. 89). This award was in addition to numerous 
citations for specific advertising campaigns in the in- 
dustrial and merchandising fields given to manufac- 
turers and agencies in the annual competition con- 
ducted by ABP. Many of the campaigns which won this 
recognition were reviewed in the May issue of IM. 

Arthur O. Dietrich, sales promotion manager of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, was honored April 27 at the 
annual convention of the Sales Promotion Executives’ 
Association in New York as the Sales Promotion Ex- 
ecutive of the Year. A plaque symbolizing the award 
was presented to him by Advertising Requirements, 
our sister publication. 

It is seldom that a company selling to business and 
industry receives two major awards in advertising and 
marketing simultaneously, and the fact that this is the 
75th anniversary of the company makes this kind of 
recognition especially appropriate and appreciated. 
Consideration of the work which is being done by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell suggests that the awards were 
well-earned. 

Here is a company whose markets grow with the 
growth of the building industry and with the develop- 
ment of industry. The marketing concept adopted by 
many leading companies has an excellent exponent in 
M-H, whose team of advertising, promotion and sales 
executives and field staff is so well-integrated that 
every advertising and promotion effort is fully mer- 
chandised and capably crystallized at the selling level. 

This coordination of all the merchandising forces of 
the company is well dramatized by the annual joint 
meetings of selling and promotion groups. At that time 
campaign programs for each division and product line 
are given intensive study by all concerned, with the 
result that the field selling organization approaches 
prospects with complete understanding of the impact 
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made through advertising and promotion expenditures. 

Use of business publications is not perfunctory. As 
Mr. Bissell explained at the ABP luncheon at which 
the special award to Minneapolis-Honeywell was pre- 
sented, the company wants to get maximum exposure 
of its selling messages at the lowest possible cost, and 
studies available media carefully to make sure that 
this objective is realized. He emphasized the importance 
of the editorial content of industrial and engineering 
publications today, in the light of the rapid advance- 
ment of technology in all fields. Textbooks become 
out of date quickly, making current information a must. 

The increased expenditures which the company is 
making for industrial and trade advertising reflect the 
values it has found in the use of advertising programs 
carefully planned and closely integrated with all other 
marketing efforts. In 1959, expenditures were increased 
50% over the 1958 program, and this year the increase 
over 1958 is 100%. 

The award received by Art Dietrich as sales promo- 
tion executive of the year was similarly based on a 
remarkably large and complete program. His staff 
consists of 89 people operating in five divisions, and the 
volume of material turned out by this big department 
is obviously huge. Even more important, it is planned 
with originality and creative skill which results in 
terrific impact on those to whom it is addressed. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell has reason to be proud of its 
merchandising division, because it is modern in con- 
ception, is integrated in organization and creative in 
its marketing, merchandising and sales activities. In 
its celebration of seventy-five years of successful busi- 
ness, it is building soundly not only for 1960, but for 
many years in the future. 


PRE / 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








ONE COMMON INTEREST 


WY VY 


Advertising Manager Marketing Director Manager 


No matter the title, no matter the firm, 


these three job functions strive for a single goal: 


THE INCREASE OF PRODUCT SALES. 


*x* 

CHEMICAL ULTRASONIC A major step toward achieving that goal lies in opening 
FURNACE VACUUM PUMP doors to new markets. Such markets must necessarily be 
PAPER METALLURGICAL of a size suitable to the company’s operations, of a nature 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTATION that will be profitable for the company to service, and of 
WELDING WATER a character that can be adapted to the company’s staff and 
CERAMIC PROCESSING facilities. 

GAS REFRIGERATION 

GLASS LABORATORY Just such a market—and a young market at that—is now 
WIRE SUPPLY in need of materials, equipments, and services from more 
PACKAGING than thirty major industries. The $14 billion semiconduc- 
CARBON : - tor market for 1960 will be the $2 billion semiconductor 
FURNITURE —areemee, 
TEXTILE cers “4 these industries,“* we suggest that you drop a line today 
PLASTIC —": for a free brochure entitled: “$14 Billion Semiconductor 
ABRASIVES - Market for 1960” to the only publication that serves all 
HARDWARE ' phases of this vastly growing area. 
BUILDING 

STEEL a: 

PLATING a 

PLUMBING cer SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
AUTOMATION RD peumee ¢ 

MACHINE TOOL |e 300 WEST 43 ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


market within four years.* If your firm fits into one of 


*Latest industry estimates. 





HOW TO SELL 


to Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


by John Soelch, Director of Purchasing, 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


A competitive price, consistent quality and 


dependable delivery are the three buying 
principles under which our department at 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation operates. 


It should be emphasized that all three factors 
are equally important. A lower price, for ex- 
ample, is of little advantage to us if it comes at 
the expense of quality. We must be sure to buy 
parts and supplies at competitive prices, how- 
ever, because our own final product must be 


priced competitively. 


We have a good deal invested at Studebaker- 
Packard in our century-old tradition of crafts- 
manship. This preoccupation with quality ex- 
tends throughout the corporation, and even to 
the corporation’s suppliers. We expect to take 
advantage of the engineering, research and 
technical talent that vendors can offer in an 
effort to improve our product. We expect, too, 
that our suppliers’ products will include the 
characteristics of functional performance, good 


material content, reliability and durability. 


Quality is the keynote in the development of a 
Studebaker-Packard vehicle. It extends from the 
beginning of a new model in our Styling Depart- 
ment, and continues with the vehicle to our 
Engineering Department. In the latter area, the 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


manufacturing feasibility of design is deter- 
mined and prototype development takes place. 


We in the Purchasing Department then receive 
specifications for parts and supplies from Engi- 


neering, and call in our vendors. 


In the case of a new or potential supplier, we 
must be assured of a good past business record, 
financial stability and capacity to produce to 
meet our requirements. In some cases, con- 
cerned as we must be with delivery, the location 
of a supplier in relation to South Bend is a 


factor. 


To assure maximum efficiency, we expect ship- 
ments from our suppliers to arrive on schedule. 
Not only does this allow for the steady operation 
of our assembly lines, but it avoids the necessity 
for us to make costly inquiries or take other 


action to expedite delivery. 


We have enjoved excellent supplier relation- 
ships at Studebaker. The loyalty and trust of 
many of our suppliers during adverse business 
conditions in the past is especially appreciated 


by the corporation. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE FEBRUARY 15, 1960 ISSUE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS - ENGINES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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